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and secondary colours, colour blending, &c. 





BACK VIEW. 


Units 

lens 
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Tens of do. 
Hundreds of do. 
Villions 

Tens of do. 


Hundreds of do. 





Ds: 
THe whole apparatus is in- 
cluded in one strong frame, 
size, 18 by 20 inches, which 
may be used in any ordinary 


tripod school stand ; it is made 


of hard wood, has one hundred 





f-inch coloured wooden balls, 
a chart of form and colour, six 
rows of 2-inch cardboard letters 
for word-building or spelling 
and ai biackboard 10 by 
18 inches 


. [He object of this ingenious apparatus is to 
pee) | include the convenience of giving several 
roan Jwilo[aip lessons by the use of a single frame, viz, a 
AND | decimal ball frame, a blackboard, the teaching 


COLOR malk| | ng of numbers and elementary arithmetic, a word- 
bail ding frame with one hundred 2-inch card- 
board letters (capital and small), and a chart 
of form and colour, showing also the primary 


‘Thousands of do. 


APPARATUS, with Box of Letters, in Packing Case - 45/- 
Do. do. do. including Strong Stand - 20/- 





For USE in INFANT * SCHOOLS. 


OOX'S Alphabet Card, Capitals and Small, 12 by 18 


GOXK'’S Pattern Designing. With Beads on Wire Semen ahs 
COX'S Ravelling Materia! for Doll Making, &c. 24 pieces, different esluin 
COX'S New Sixpenny Boxes of Mosaic Work. With designs and 100 
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RUDD'S Simple Notation. 32 pages, 8vo. For Teacher's ase 
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RUDD'S Easy Form, Colour, and Tabiet + kaging, 38 pages, Bvo. For 


Teacher's use 
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COX’S Two-inch Bold Letter Pieces. 300 Letters, Caps and Small... o A 
COX'S Six-inch Letter Cards. 52 Caps and Small one one om i 
COX'S Bead Counters. On Wire, 7 by 4}. For teaching counting, perdoz.,, 1 
COX'S Boxes of Toy Cardboard Money. eo Current Coins.. ene ache 
COX'S Shell Arranging and Counting. Per box of hard shells os » ® 
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TRAINING & CORRESPONDENCE 











CLASSES. 


CERTIFICATE 


AND 


SCHOLARSHIP. 


LONDON STUDENTS 
(81, ALDERSGATE ST., B.C., & 16, BRIDGWATER SQUARE 
BARBICAN, E.¢. 


BEST OBTAINABLE PREPARATION GUARANTEED. 





CORRESPONDENCE 
CLASSES. 


SPECIAL POINTS IN CONNECTION WITH 
THE CLASS. 


. Work is regularly sent and promptly returned. 

. Solutions are given to ‘all Arithmetic, Algebra, Parsing, and 
Analysis, with full Explanatory Notes. 

Model Answers are sent weekly to all typical Questions, 
Essays, &c. 

. Special Courses of ‘Papers in English, School Management, 

llistory, Arithmetic, and Algebra are given. 

. The Course of Papers includes all the most recent Questions. 

. The Fee is strictly inclusive. 

. Any Candidate may test the work for One Month before joining. 


CERTIFICATE RESULTS, 1896. 


Sucevesfudl Unsucces 


non = 


ny 


sow — 


Students. —— 
Second Year, Men wa ten Eon 
First af a cS je 
Second Year, Women % Se 2 
First 7” - Be ii“. & 


Results for 1897 will be published as soon as possible. 





LLL SLLIEA 


CORRESPONDENCE CLASS 
KINDERGARTEN. 
All Classes resume Jan. 8th. 





For Prospectus, References, Testimonials, &c., apply ! 


Mr. H. B. AYRES, 
4, ARUNDEL SQUARE, BARNSBURY, LONDON. ¥. 
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Vou. XVIII. No. 11, MAY, 


THE UNION OF PRACTICAL TEACHERS AT CHELTENHAM. 


THE TWENTY-NINTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE 
EASTER WEEK. 


HELD DURING 


I.—MR. R. WADDINGTON’S 


*USTOM requires that the President of the N.U.T. shall 
C talk himself into office on the afternoon of 7s particular 
Easter Monday. Accordingly the assembled delegates listened 
to the deliverance of Mr. Waddington’s thoughts and sugges- 
tions on matters educational as the first chief item of their Chel- 
tenham bill of fare. It was easy to guess that the Half-Time 
champion would have his fling at the cruel half-time system, 
and that the voluntary teacher-President 
would declaim, and justly so, against 
the unfair treatment meted out to his 
self-denying and inadequately appreci- 
ated fellows, and, indeed, it was upon 
these two strings that Mr. Waddington 
played. It must have been a great 
disappointment to him to have been 
compelled by considerations of policy 
to omit all mention of the most burning 
if all present-day questions, viz., Super- 
annuation, out the fiat had gone forth, 
and the President yielded implicit obe- 
dience thereto, hence no reference— 
good, bad or indifferent—to the Pension 
question throughout the whole of the 
address. 

Dogma, Doctrine, and Party Politics. 

‘Il plead for the removal of the proper 
education of the child from the arena of 
dogma, doctrine or party politics,’ was 
Mr. Waddington’s text. He might have 
idded, * and for the speedy and com- 
plete abolition of the Half-Time system,’ 
but this was understood. 

In 1870 the State took upon itself 
esponsibility of securing 


\ SCHOOL PLACE FOR EVERY 


CHILD. 
Denominations, with commendable The New President plead 
, had prior to 1870 supplied the proper education of the cl 
. . “et oO vart ’ tics, 
nol very exacting educational needs of ne ene 


vation. When other helpers failed, 

hool board was to be created to supply the deficient school 
nmodation. The dual system thus created consists to-day 
ard and Voluntary schools working side by side for the 
ttion of the people. The State provides that the Board 
ls, when created, shall be maintained by Imperial grants 
ocal rates, and that the Voluntary schools shall exist on 

erjal aid and local charity in the form of voluntary contri- 


VOL. XVIII. 





YS THE SCHOOL-ROOM 
+32 AND THE STUDY 


PRICE, 6D. 


1898. Post Free, 8p. 


OF THE NATIONAL UNION OF TEACHERS, 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 


butions. How long is the education of the English boy and 
girl to be subject to the fitful generosity of the benevolent, while 
the superior education of the German and the Swiss is under- 
mining our commercial and industrial supremacy in the markets 
of the world? The State teacher engaged in the high calling 
of the education of the children maintained by free-will offering 
is an anachronism too glaring to continue. While all are taxed 
for the Imperial grant, the local rate is only in force over two- 
thirds of the area of the country. The 
West Ham inhabitant pays an educa- 
tional rate approaching half-a-crown in 
the pound, while Preston escapes a 
local educational rate on the plea of 
excessive love for dogmatic teaching. 


The Eastbourne patent method of 
keeping out the School Board by a five 
per cent. Limited Liability Company 
next came in for a good deal of scathing 
notice, leading up to the prophecy that 
‘the Company must finally meet the 
Official Receiver,’ unless the good folk 
of the Duke of Devonshire’s beautiful 
seaside town are prepared to pay the 
dividend by subscription. Taking his 
own Bolton as an exemplar, the Pre- 
sident went on to show that the new 
way of dodging the School Board was a 
most uneconomical one. 


Take the town of Bolton as an illus 
tration, ‘The Bolton School Board has 
built schools at a cost of £168,727, 
borrowing the money on loan for a 
period of fifty years. The amount 
repaid for principal and interest dé 
creases_each year, until at the end of 
fifty years the debt is cleared, and the 
schools are the property of the people. 
The amount paid in repayment of prin 


r the removal of the cipal and interest for 1897 was £7,477 
1 the arena of dogma, Had these schools been built by the 


Eastbourne Company, and five percent. 

charged, the amount would have been 
not £7,477, but £8,436. Bolton would pay £1,000 a year 
more during this year, and this would increase, until fifty years 
hence the town would be saddled with a perpetual charge of 
£8,436, whereas under the present arrangement the charge 
will have disappeared and the schools will be the property ot 
the locality. 


The great monetary sacrifice of the voluntary teacher, 
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550 THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


whereby salaries in the non-board school were ros. 23d. less 
per head than in the Board schools was next referred to, only 
to be condemned by the assembled delegates, as indeed it 
richly deserved. 

This gave point to the non-election of teachers upon the 
Federations, to which Mr. Waddington did not fail to refer. 


This is a fact that appears to have been forgotten by the heads 
of the Church of England, more especially in their callous and 
curt refusal to accept the teachers on the Governing Bodies of 
the Associations of Schools created under the Act of 1897. 
Why the heads of the Church should have shown such zeal in 
excluding the largest voluntary contributors—the teachers—by 
arts and devices worthy of a better cause, isan enigma capable 
only ot being solved by a knowledge of the procedure of these 
nebulous bodies of ‘ fluid’ origin. 


The Staff.—‘ A certificated teacher for every 115 scholars in 
the Voluntary Schools and one for every eighty scholars in 
the Board Schools,’ needed but statement to be howled against, 
and strong as was the language of the President, it was war- 
ranted by the figures that he quoted. 

Benevolence in education has become an excuse for limiting 
the education of the people. Looked at from every standpoint, 


THE THEOLOGIAN BLocKs THE WAY. 


Pupil teachers cannot be adequately trained because they are 
the mainstay of the Voluntary schools. We cannot supply 
an adult teacher for every forty scholars because of the 
poverty of the Voluntary schools. The assistant teachers 
cannot be properly remunerated because their proper pay- 
ment spells ruin to the schools that trust to subscriptions 
from subscribers who do not fall into ecstacies when sub- 
scribing. The students trained in denominational training 
colleges rarely return to denominational schools. And can you 
wonder, when last year of 4,674 certificated assistant masters 
in Board schools, 3,032 received over £100 a year ; while of 
the 2,032 in Voluntary schools only 199 received that amount ? 
Of the women teachers in Board schools 6,078 out of 11,426 
received more than £75 a year, while of the 6,861 in Volun- 
tary schools only 316 received a like remuneration. The Board 
schools are too often understaffed and the teachers by no means 
adequately paid. The large body of 4,674 assistant masters in 
the Board schools, and the 2,032 in the Voluntary schools must 
remain assistants in perpetuity, and the vast majority of them 
receive a wage smaller than the skilled artisans in the factory 
and the workshop. And any attempt to give them a reasonable 
remuneration in keeping with their calling is met with the cry 
of extravagance or crue! competition with the Voluntary schools. 
I recognise no cruelty in competition that makes for the better 
education of the people. With eighty scholars to each certifi- 
cated teacher the Board schools can never equal the schools of 
our continental rivals, where there is a teacher for every forty 
scholars. 

Even in England, and that, too, in the primary schools, the 
specialist who teaches one instead of twenty subjects is limited 
to twenty scholars. But what of the Voluntary schools with 


115 SCHOLARS TO EACH CERTIFICATED TEACHER? 


Need we go roving the continent to discover why we are 
beaten in the commercial competition? The answer comes 
unerringly and repeatedly ‘German supremacy is made in 
the schools of Germany.’ The buildings and appliances of 
the Voluntary schools are too often out of date ; Clause 25 of 
the Education Bill of 1896 provided for the borrowing of 
money for the improvement of the fab: ic, but the Act of 1897 
leaves the buildings 


To tHE TENDER MERCY OF A BAZAAR, CONCERT, OR 
PAROCHIAL TEA-PARTY, 


and, failing these, the too small salary of the teacher. 
A million and a half wanted : £620,000 granted. 


To bring the income of the Voluntary schools up to that of the 
Board schools, even maintaining the present voluntary contri- 
butions, requires a sum of 14 millions. The Voluntary Schools’ 
Act (1897) provided £620,000 toward this amount. And the 
heads of the denominations, especially those of the Church of 
England, might note that the teachers in Voluntary schools make 
an annual contribution of 1} millions in the shape of smaller 
salaries. Until last year this sacrifice was borne, if not cheer- 
fully at least hopefully, because it was felt to be fully recognised 
by the heads of the various churches that the first desire in 
secking increased aid was the financial requital of the sacrifice 
of the teachers. 





The creation of the Governing Bodies of the Associations of 
Schools under the Voluntary Schools’ Act of 1897 has brought 
arude awakening. The Voluntary school teacher is a very 
good fellow as organist, Sunday school superintendent, cloth. 
ing club secretary, or general parochial drudge, but he is not 
of the elect when it comes to the formation of Governing 
Bodies, as may be gathered from the following table partly 
compiled by 7he Schoolmaster :— 


Number 
of Mem- | Number Average 
a bers of of a Salary of 
a Govern- | Teacher To Head 
: eachers , 
ing Members Master. 
Bodies. 
| 
Wesleyan Schools” - - | 245 | 45 18 £172 
British and other Schools - 205 | 26 12 £143 
Roman Catholic Schools - 48 S$ :- ‘se £017 
Church ot England Schouls 980 | 26 | 2 £21 


Whether the teacher knows too much or too little is not dis- 
closed ; but this table amply proves that, even in the church or 
chapel the Englishman values most what he pays most for. 
The professional zea! and loyal churchmanship of the Volun- 
tary school teacher have made the Voluntary school possible 
to-day, and the gratitude of the heads of the Church is a 
denial of the proffered co-operation in strengthening the schools, 
in terms that have taken the heart out of the mass of Church 
school teachers, at least. 

Retribution.—As a result of this continued flouting of the 
voluntary teacher by the voluntary manager, we have, said 
the speaker, the disgust of the teacher leading to an increas- 
ing disinclination on his part to accept service that is so 
scurvily requited. 

Dogma and Doctrine are not essential to the education 
of a child. 

The fine shades of dogma, and the finer shades of doctrine 
that divide Christians into 250 sects, are not essential to a 
child’s education. The parents are not keenly anxious on the 
matter. The dond fide parent claiming the inalienable right is 
as difficult to discover as the ‘meaning of a place within the 
Act.’ The parent is anxious that his offspring shall be taught 
‘to keep God’s holy will and commandments, and walk in the 
same all the days of his life.’ 

And for children between five and thirteen years of age, 
surely that is a task sufficiently difficult of attainment. 


The remedy is, that the clergy should take in hand the 
teaching of their particular churches, which would clear the 
ground and make possible the shifting of the burden of 
popular education from local to Imperial shoulders: the 
opinion of the Duke of Devonshire was put forward by the 
President in support of the contention that education is ‘not 
merely a local work.’ it is something more ; it is national 
work. 

The Grant and its failings then came in for criticism. The 
‘ prize-packet system’ of separate doles for separate subjects 
should give place to a fixed grant in aid, which should not be 
smaller, claimed the speaker, in the case of infants’ schools as 
compared with those for elder children. Small schools should 
be paid at a higher rate, and inefficiency should be met first 
of all by an increased grant in order that lack of efficiency 
should not be due to lack of funds. Then it would be just to 
close the inefficient school, which is not the case now. 

Injustice to the Rurals. ; 

Yet we hear that the rural schools do not need the full five 
shilling Grant under the Voluntary Schools’ Act (1597), and 
that, in order that the urban school may have 5s. gd, the 
country school must be content with 3s. 3d. per scholar. The 
arrangement passes comprehension, especially after the state: 
ment of Sir Jobn Gorst at Cardiff, where he said, ‘ Education 
was more wanted in rural districts than even in towns.’ 


The Grant should be payable in Advance.— 


The present method of paying the grant two or 
months after the close of the year either enriches the banker oF 
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impoverishes the teacher. It too often results in a large por- 
tion of the small salary of the teacher being held over until the 
arrival of the grant. The Education Department evidently 
agrees that it is wise to ‘hasten slowly’ in the matter of, 
signing cheques, with the result that the grant rarely arrives 
before, and often after, the day of expectation. Surely a 
proper system would at least provide for the quarterly payment 
of the money. How much this would mean to managers and 
teachers, I fear the Education Department hardly recognises. 


A NATIONAL SYSTEM OF EDUCATION, 


fully and adequately maintained by the‘State, is the only solu- 
tion of our present educational difficulties. 


Then came Mr. Waddington’s pidce de résistance, namely, 
his philippic against the discredited Half-Time System. Aftera 
gibe at the ‘ pious and delusive incumbrance of the Statute 
Book ’—to wit, the Act of 1876, which decreed that the parent 
must secure the attendance at school of every child between 
the ages of five and fourteen years—Mr. Waddington pro- 
ceeded to poke fun at the bye-laws that override the Act. 


In 70 per cent. of the school districts a child is totally 
exempt from school attendance at eleven on passing the fourth 
standard. At eleven, on passing the total exemption standard, 
which is generally the fourth, a child may be a 


Butcher but not a Baker, 

Shopkeeper but not a Tailor, 

Furniture Broker but not a Cabinet-maker, 
Book-keeper but not a Book-binder, ; 
Newspaper- seller but not a Newspaper-folder, 
Teacher but not a Blacksmith. 


And a year later, at twelve, a boy may work full time under- 
ground as a miner, while he cannot be employed picking coal 
above ground until one or two years later. In fact, he is an 
unlucky wight who cannot find some legal form of exemption 
as soon as he reaches his eleventh birthday. 


Then step by step the speaker met and'refuted the argu- 
ments passing current in support of this diabolic enslavement 
of the little child. (1) It is necessary manual training. + 
Against this the President pitted Messrs. Harwood and Houlds- 
worth, M.P.s, specialists both, who agree that the requisite 
manual skill can be picked up easily and effectually by chil- 
dren of thirteen in a very short time. (2) Is it the need or 
the greed of the parent?—Mr. Waddington showed con- 
clusively that it is the greed of the operative, who exploits his 
eleven-year-old bairn in order that his creature comforts may 
be thereby increased. The widow theory, which pictures the 
half-timer living laborious days in order to keep his widowed 
mother from the workhouse, does not hold water, else, said 
Mr. Waddington, Lancashire and Yorkshire must have a 
practical monopoly of the indigent widow. (3) Is it 
healthy ?—This was soon disposed of by the President. ‘ The 
while the Burnley and Blackburn operatives are continually 
on strike because of the atmospheric condition of the mills,’ 
how can *the death trap for the adult be the sanitorium 
of the child?’ The testimony of the factory inspector tells 
dead against the system. But gravest of all is the social 
indictment. 


The Social Aspect.— 

But there is a social aspect of the question too little con- 
sidered. The surroundings of the factory and the workshop 
are not the most conducive to the moral trainiog of young 
children. I make no suggestion of loose morality among the 
large body of factory operatives. The best woman I ever 
knew was a factory operative. In good homes it requires the 
watchful care of the parent to keep from childhood knowledge 
which is only dangerous when premature. The pareotal 
influence is generally absent when the child is at work. The 
child adopts the ways, aye, and sayings of adults. The 
pleasing childishness that one hopes will linger disappears. 
The influence of the teacher has to contend with the influence 
of the mill. Parental authority is exerted with diffidence, and 
‘the almighty dollar’ makes the child master when it were 
better the child should be mastered. Little wonder the parents 
plead, ‘If he doesn’t go to work at eleven, he'll be getting 
married before I get any benefit from him.’ On educational 
grounds the system stands condemned. Our Technical schools 


and our Evening Continuation schools can only be effective if a 
proper foundation is laid in the day school. Child labour pre- 
vents this. 


THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 
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THE SysteEM ts BAD, BARBAROUS, AND OBSOLETE, 


It is unnecessary. The only shred of defence is the sup- 
posed poverty of its clients. We are told how the half-a- 
crown of the half-timer keeps the wolf from the door when 
the bread winner is taken. If the half-time system were 
confined to the children of poor widows there would be no 
need for legislation. If there is one iota of truth in the 
contention, widowhood must be the normal parental state in 
Lancashire and Yorkshire. ’ 

(4) The Argument for Self—‘It was good enough for me, 
and therefore is good enough for my child.’ This Mr. Wad- 
dington held up to opprobrium, as was meet; and then he 
went on to lament that Sir John Gorst’s pledge at Beilin in 
1890 that twelve years should be the limit of half-time em- 
ployment should remain unfulfilled, thus putting England on a 
level with Turkey, Italy, and Spain. 

The Duty of the Nation was made clear in the following 
words :— 

It is the nation’s duty as well as its privilege to defend 
the children by raising the age for employment to thirteen 
years, and abolishing the obsolete and barbarous half-time 
system. Below fourteen the qualification for exemption in 
addition to thirteen years of age should be a certificate of 
regular attendance at school between the ages of five and thir- 
teen. In the interest of regularity of attendance at school, 
the full fruition of the more educational ideals of the new 
Code, and uniformity of exemption, regularity of attendance 
snould be the additional qualitication for exemption before 
fourteen years of age. 

The Peroration.— 

In conclusion [ venture to urge the enforcement of the 
Education Acts of 1870 and 1876 by securing a school place 
for every child and every child in its place. 

To rationalise, synchronise, and popularise our School 
system is a task worthy of the highest art of Statecraft. The 
Shibboleths of fanatics in politics, religion, or industry must no 
longer prevent the realisation of the State’s duty to the 
child. he religious difficulty is non-existent in the schools. 
The lack of apparatus, sanitation, teaching power, and proper 
accommodation, together with lax enforcement of compelsion, 
are aids to ignorance really in existence. The influence of 
the Schoolmaster has passed the region of controversy. 
Whether judged by criminal statistics, social influence, or the 
general improvement of the democracy, there is ample evi- 
dence that, in spite of chaotic laws, local indifference, and 
financial difficulties, the work of the schools shows a record 
that commands more generous treatment at the hand of the 
Legislature. The future of our country is in the hands of her 
people. Democracy is omnipotent. In the education of the 
people let us agree that 

‘For modes of faith let graceless zealots fight ; 
His can’t he wrong whose life is in the right.’ 


—+o2- 


Il.—THE PRACTICAL TEACHER 
AS DELEGATE. 


F‘ )LLOWING the route as well as the advice of that latest 

addition to the PRACTICAL TEACHER staff—to wit, the 
Cycling Editor—the PRACTICAL TEACHER’S Note-Taker hied 
himself to Cheltenham, which town of beauty and hospitality 
he reached somewhere about noon on Easter-Monday. As to 
the journey down, he found all things in accord with the 
cycling article, but one thing—and that a most important one 
—the writer had omitted to arrange for, and that was the 
weather, or, to be more precise, the wind, which seems to 
have a spite against the ‘bike’ of your Note-Taker, and 
would only permit progress after most unpleasantly increased 
exertion. However, the prettiness of the country, especially 
as the Cotswolds were approached, quite atoned for the rude 
south-west. Arrived at Cheltenham, of course the waters were 
tasted, and, equally of course, were voted nauseous, however 
hygienic they may be. But this must be whispered and not 
noised abroad, for it would be the basest of base ingratitude to 
hurt the feelings of our hospitable hosts, seeing that no stone 
was left unturned, from Mayor down to newspaper boy, to 
make the visitors, all and sundry, feel to the full how welcome 
they were to everything that comely Cheltenham could 
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himself in fancy to the spacious—but, alas ! 
Winter Gardens, a Crystal Palace in miniature. Here in a 
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supply. To begin at the beginning, the reader must betake 


' 


draughty— 





\ ' nal } ‘vw to the Delegates,’ by the Mayor of Cheltenham 
( RopGers). 


corner were to be found the Editor of the PRACTICAL 
TEACHER and the artist (Mr. J. Eadie Reid, Professor of 
Mural Painting at the Ladies’ College, Cheltenham), who had 
been specially engaged to give some realistic touches, which 
are inserted for the benefit of those of our readers who were 
eating their Eastereggs elsewhere. Of course, these lightning 
sketches must of necessity fall somewhat short of exact re- 
semblance, but our readers, familiar with the features and 
forms of the N.U.T. worthies, will have no difficulty in re- 
cognising the portraits. The Conference of 1898 will be 
remembered as the Corporation Conference, seeing that 
for the first time in the history of the N.U.T. the teachers 

onferenced’ at the direct invitation of the Mayor and Cor- 
poration. Accordingly, the first act in the Conference drama is 
the reception of Delegates by the members of the Corporation, 
who, together with the clergy and local educational dignitaries, 
foregather on the draughty platform as the clock strikes two. 


In «a speech of eloquent and evident sincerity his Worship 
shows that he has studied the aims, objects, and actions of the 
Union when he wishes God-speed to that Conference and voices 


1 happy welcome to the assembled delegates from universal 
Cheltenham. ‘To this succeeds an address from the Church 
of England clergy, who, by the way, had held special services, 
largely attended by 
” Delegates, on the 

preceding Sunday. 
Not to be outdone 
n hospitality, the 
clergy of the various 
free churches had 
also their address of 
welcome, which was 
duly presented, with 
the greatly applauded 
hope that religious 
tests as a condition 
to admission into 
training colleges may 
disappear from out 
midst. Then up 
stands President Ad- 
discott, and _forth- 
with delivers the 
teachers’ acknow- 
ledgmepts of these 
icts of courtesy, spicing his happy words with a pertinent re- 
ference to the address of welcome from the voluntary teachers 
of Cheltenham to Conference ten years agone. Dr. Mac- 





lhe } 1. | RK W es Deleyates on behalf 
Ministe f Cheltenham 
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namara follows with more references to the 1888 Conference. 
and to the making of Union history by Cheltenham in initiat- 
ing the civic invitation. The waters came in for humorous 
and poetic mention, after which, acclamatory votes of thanks 
to the hosts, who, in the person of the Mayor, suitably 
respond, and Conference is left alone in possession of the 
palace of delight, which, however, has developed wretched 
acoustic properties, and is withal a trifle leaky. Then come 
the appointment of scrutineers, the adoption of standing 
orders, the adoption of the minutes of the Swansea Conference, 
and the instalment of Mr. Waddington as President for 1898. 
Whereupon Mr. Ellery moves the best thanks of Conference 
to retiring President Addiscott, who certainly deserves every 
word of the tribute. Mr. Hill, a Delegate from Mr. Addiscott’s 
Association (Hackney), is fittingly allowed to second, and, in 
so doing, takes occasion to describe the ex-President as ‘a 
Londoner in whom there is no guile.’ Miss Broome is more 
happy when she speaks of Mr. Addiscott as an educationist, 
a scholar, and a gentleman. Most cordially were the thanks 
given, and in response the recipient thereof expresses regret 
that his year of office has closed without the passing of a 
Superannuation Act by the Government, and, as befits a 
scholar, sits down with an apt quotation from the ‘ Paracelsus’ 
of Browning on his lips. 

And now at length we have reached the Presidential Ad- 
dress, the main item of the day’s proceedings. We give the 
substance of the address in another place. Here it will be 
enough to say that, although as a literary effort the address 
falls short of many of its predecessors, in earnestness and 
in conspicuous courage it is not to be surpassed by any pre- 
ceding Conference deliverance. For earnestness turn to the 
concluding section, which deals with the hard lot of the child- 
toiler, and for almost heroic 
courage read the indictment 
of the manager, who places 
dogma and doctrine before 
mind development and cha- 
racter formation. Your Note- 
Taker is aghast at the spec- 
tacle of the Headmaster of a 
Church school sending out 
to the four winds of heaven 
the cry that the theologian 
blocks the way. That this 
is the opinion of the teachers 
of England was plainly in- 
dicated by the cheers that 
followed this daring declara- 
tion. At the conclusion of his address Mr. Waddington is 
quite hoarse, although many of the two thousand auditors had 
very imperfectly heard him, so badly is the Conference cham- 
ber adapted for hearing purposes. Dr. Macnamara, as is 
most fitting, proposes a hearty vote of well-deserved thanks, 
in support of which he proceeds to quote Russell Lowell's 
lines, viz : 





The Rector of Cheltenham. 


* Every word that he speaks has been fiercely furnaced 
In the blast of a life that is lived in earnest.’ 


as literally characteristic of Mr. Waddington, to which we all 
say yea with our hands. Dr. Macnamara also proceeds to 
father the President’s indictment of the theologian, but as he 
has to face no managers, clerical or otherwise, we do not 
remark upon the courage of this further statement, howeve! 
much we may feel the truth thereof. A Bolton Delegate, Mr. 
Walker, has the honour of seconding the vote of thanks to 
Mr. Waddington, whom he compares with John Howard ané 
William Wilberforce as a champion of the oppressed and 
helpless. The thanks being given, Mr. Waddington responds, 
and now we enter upon the reception of the foreign Delegates, 
particulars concerning whom, as well as their portraits, w ill be 
found in another part of this issue. All are present except te 
Irishmen, who have unfortunately been detained by the be- 
lated train ; all say nice things and wish nicer for their English 
brethren, and all speak in English except M. Bronckart 

Liége, whose remarks in French are translated by Mr. Gry 
Thanks to the deputations, coupled with the expressed hop 
that arbitration may soon replace war—a very appropriate sent 
ment for expression at a time when international courtesies 
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are being exchanged—bring to a close this interesting part of 
an interesting session. 
rhe Report of the Executive, a volume much too lengthy 


*Dr. Mac’ 
‘It would be impossible for him to adequately express, in the names of 


the teachers of England and Wales, their grateful sense of obligation to 
Cheltenham.’ 


for even outline notice, is at this stage formally presented to 
Conference, although the Delegates have been many days in 
possession thereof. : 
Then comes an event for which your Note-Taker, in common 

with many other Delegates, has been waiting, that is the decla- 
ration of the poll for Vice-president. It is announced that 
Mr. Clancy, of the Roman Catholic Cathedral School, Ports- 
mouth, has been elected by an absolute majority over the 
otherytwo candidates, Messrs. Jackman and Horobin, the exact 
hgures being as follows :— 

Clancy . ; 15,506 

Jackman 7;790 

Horobin ‘ ‘ 5,877 
he usual declaration-of-poll yells are not wanting, after 
which we are invited by Messrs. Bowers and Totterdill to 
thank the Executive and the permanent staff for their services 
during the year, which we accordingly do, and having re- 
elected without opposition Mr. Hamilton to the post of 
treasurer, the opening session is declared closed. Delegates 
rush to their respective hotels to snatch a hasty dinner, and 
then begins the busy evening, which is devoted to various 
Conference side shows, namely (1) The Annual Meeting of 





Mr. AppiscoTr returning thanks, 


eachers’ Provident Society ; (2) the Meeting of the As- 
ion of Voluntary Teachers; (3) College Reunions ; 
he Ladies’ Social; (5) The Receptions at the two 


Political Clubs ; (6) The ‘ 73 Club ’ (Non-Collegiate Teachers 
Dinner ; (7) Meeting of London University Graduates at 
Cheltenham Training College. Delegates may be seen hurry 
ing from one function to another. Your Note-Taker presented 
himself at the Conservative Club where open house was kept, 
and where a most kindly welcome was given by the President, 
Dr. Ward-Humphreys, Mr. E. Wheeler, and others. Dt 
Ward-Humphreys, the editor of the beautiful Conference 
souvenir, a copy of which had been sent by the ‘Educational 
Supply Association’ to every Delegate, came in for an ovation 
which he entirely deserves, for he has shown unexampled 
enthusiasm and devotion in his endeavours to make the visit 
to Cheltenham uniquely successful. Afterwards he looked in 
at the Liberal Club, where the President—Councillor Bence 
entertained about 400 Delegates at his own expense, his 
strenuous efforts to make his visitors comfortable being 
seconded by a host of friends. Then away to Cheltenham 
Training College, where Principal Brenn presides over a 
meeting of London Graduates, intent upon keeping up the 
story of their a/ma mater. Other members of the staff looked 
in at the other gatherings, everywhere finding earnestness in 
business or abandonment to pleasure. It is safe to assert that 
very few Delegates saw their beds before midnight of the 
opening day of the Conference. A pelting downpour of rain 
made the travelling from one centre to another exceedingly 
unpleasant, as the most of us were not sorry to find ourselves 
snugly ensconced in bed, sinking into sweet slumber with 
pleasant thoughts of Mr. Wheeler and his myrmidons for the 
great care taken by them to ensure our comfort at the cost of 
their own. Mr. Wheeler we 
had met at the Conservative 
Club, and here he had an- 
nounced that he and his had 
been hard at work re-erecting 
the platform in such a posi- 
tion as would ensure greater 
ease and success in making 
oneself heard. . 
College Reunions. — Of these ws 

pleasing functions, whereat fh C 
old friendships are from year i 
to year renewed, that of Bat- acca - 
tersea took place this evening 1g 
at the ‘SydneyArms,’ Principal / 
the Rev. H. W. Dennis being . 

Mr. Every moves a vote of thanks t 
the retiring President. 


” 
~~ 


in the chair ; that of Borough 
Road had its venue at the 
Royal Hotel, Mr. C. J. Daw- 
son, B.A., presiding, while the non-collegiates banded together 
as the ‘73 Club’ made merry together on the same evening 
at the ‘ Plough.’ The gathering in each case was a pronounced 
success frum every point of view. 

Tuesday, April 12th, 8 a.m.—We begin to-day with the 
Temperance Breakfast and end with the Conference Dinner. 
The former is perforce fixed for the early hour of 8 a.m., but 
your total abstainer is nothing if not courageous, so that we 
muster strongly in the Corn Exchange, and are welcomed by 
Mr. Fenn, who does duty for Mr. Rae. The Rev. E. L 
Roxby makes capital of the fact that the drink bill is ten times 
as much as the Education bill. Sir R. Cameron, M.P., claims 
to be a practical teacher and belauds the profession, and 
exhorts Delegates to further the cause of temperance. The 
President and ex-President propose a second vote of thanks to 
the speakers, and this fixture, dear to abstainers like your Note- 
Taker is at an end. 

Second Session, 9.30-1.—The morning opens fine, yet 
we are in our places early, for the first act of the Presi- 
dent will be the announcement of the result of the poll for 
the 36 members of the Executive. The elect are as fol- 
follows :—I. N. England: (1) Bowden, (2) Donkin, (3) Phillips. 
II. Lancashire 1) Sharples, (2) Pickles, (3) Holden. 
III. Yorkshire (1) Peaker, (2) Cleghorn, (3) Sykes. 
IV. N. Midland: (1) Croft, (2) Beach, (3) Selvage. Y. 8. Mid- 
land: (1) Macnamara, (2) Rankilor, /3),Cohen. VI. E. Anglia: 
1) Ellery, (2) Groves, (3) Gale. VII. 8. England: (1) Blacker, 

Goodwin, (3) Caudle. VIII. W. England: 1) Coward, 
Butland, (3) Gregory. IX. Wales: (1) John, (2 Williams, 


Jenkins, X.N. London: (1) Hicks, (2 Thomas, (3) Jones. 
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XI. E. London: (1) Blackburn, (2) Wild, (3) Hurden. XII. 
8. London: (1) Lowers, Jackman, (3) Oliver. The most 
notable of the unelected are Messrs. Horobin and Muscott and 
Misses Broome and Hawley. We are now officially invited to 
Cambridge for next year’s Conference by Mr. Iliffe, M.A., 
whose speech was pleasantly conceived and nicely delivered. 
With acclamation we ac« ept the second civic invitation, and 
then Mr. Gray, in a vigorous speech, sets forth the grievances 
of the voluntary teachers, as caused by the iniquity of some 
of the Federations. Coming from a Tory M.P. the speech 
is refreshing in the extreme. The Organising Master, that 
inwelcome guest’ in the schoolroom of the voluntary 
teacher, comes in for scathing condemnation. The system 
of distribution of the grant in aid is pronounced pet 
nicious, since less is given to those who have helped 
themselves than to those who have made no such efforts. 
Then Conference has a dramatic illustration of the injustice of 
the Federation in London in the person of Mr. Morgan, late 
Head Master of St. Paul’s, Canonbury, London, whose ten 
years’ good service has been no bar to his dismissal. Mr. 
Morgan, in a few simple sentences, thanks Conference for the 
sympathy he has received, and everybody feels sad that such 
injustice is perpetrated in the name of Education. Previously 
to this, a motion condemnatory of the action of the Association 
has been passed. Messrs. Sharples and Thomas next plead 
for the total abolition of the variable grant, which, however, 
Mr. Thompson, of Chelsea, persuades Conference to refuse, in 
order to substitute therefor a plea for a grant dependent upon 
salaries paid, so that the greater a salary paid to a master the 
greater the grant per head payable by Government. This 
Conference accepts, but Mr. Addiscott steps into the breach 
and prevails upon the assembled Delegates to refer the whole 
matter to the Executive for consideration and report ; so that 
Mr. Thompson’s triumph is but short-lived. Next comes 
the turn of the rural school, it being resolved that the 
Voluntary Schools Grant should be paid to both urban and 
rural schools at equal rates, and not at the rate of 5s. 9d. for 
urban schools and 
3s. 3a. for rural 
schools, as at pre- 
sent. We now pro- 
ceed to resolve that 
the salaries of in- 
fants’ mistresses 
should be on = an 
equality, Misses 
Goodwin and Livesey 
putting the case with 
admirable _ lucidity. 
Mr. Breasy, of 














iw th the dismi f Mr. Morgan 


Hackney, advises us to condemn the Federations, formed 
under the Voluntary Schools Act for refusing to place teachers 
upon these bodies, but giving them what Mr. Tanner, of 
Finsbury, very rightly terms the ‘snub direct. 


There is no 


hesitation in acquiescing to this necessary proposition, and 
accordingly the Federations come in for their well-deserved 
trouncing, after which it is to be hoped they will render justice 
to their ‘largest voluntary subscribers,’ as the teachers un- 





The General Secretary. 


doubtedly are. Messrs. Sharples and Hale now ask Con- 
ference to declare against the action of the Federations i1 
getting the managers of schools associated under them to 
reduce the salaries of their teachers, and Conference emphati- 
cally cries ‘Agreed !’ the opinion of every one being that such 
action is nothing short of monstrous. Another resolution for- 
bidding parents who have been fined, either for neglecting to 
send their children to school, or for illegally employing chil- 
dren not exempt from total attendance, from sitting upon 
School Boards, meets with sympathetic acquiescence, as is meet 
that it should. And now we are close upon one, so without 
discussion we rush through a resolution calling upon the 
authorities to put the compulsory clauses of the Education 
Act into real force, which stands in the names of Messrs. Cook 
(St. Pancras) and Thomas (Executive) ; and at last the session 
closes with much slaughter of the innocents, as is usual as well 
as regrettable. 

Tuesday’s Side Shows.—One of these is the Conference 
Dinner, which is not regarded usually as a very important 
function. This year, however, the dinner is of supreme 
importance, for the reason that the Rev. T. W. Sharpe, who 
is to be testimonialised to-morrow, is to be present, and more- 
over, is to speak. And speak he does when the time comes, in 
a way extremely pleasing to teachers, but not so pleasing to 
the Education Department. Mr. Sharpe is evidently shaking 
himself, after freeing himself from the shackles of office, 
hence he is nothing if not plain spoken. He complains of 
the red tape that trammels all concerned in education, ol 
the Conservatives who will not advance, of the ‘animated 
broomstick,’ as the Ait. 68 woman over 18 is facetiously 
termed, and of the absence of proper opportunity for the gifted 
pupils of the primary school. Per contra we are assured 
that retrogression is impossible, and that the municipalities, in 
the north at Jeast, will not permit any schools to be set up to 
allow the child of the worker to be debarred from participating 
in higher education. This outspoken oration in the name o 
education has an admirable effect upon all present, which 1s 
not lessened when Sir Richard Temple, the champion o 
superannuation, prophesies that, granted a little patience and 
a little luck, a national pension scheme for teachers will soon 
become an accomplished fact. Of all the speeches delivered 
these two were the most notable. All things to the elated 
Delegate are now appearing couleur de rose. Meantime 
at the Devonshire Street School the Confederation of Rural 
Teachers are holding their annual meeting, Mr. R. RB. ¢ 
Gregory, of Castle Cary, delivering an inspiring address, such 
as might be expected from the author of the * Cheerman WW 
the Boord.’ ‘Only a village school teacher’ is the burden © 
his theme, and ‘ Efficient schools for the country child, pr 
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fessional equality for the country teacher’ are the moderate 
demands of the rurals, as eloquently voiced by President 
Gregory. 

At the same time the Evening Continuation School 
Teachers are discussing their affairs at the Royal Hotel, 
whither we hie to find a crowded meeting of masters and a 
good sprinkling of mistresses, under the presidency of Mr. W. 
G. P. Smith, of the Metropolitan Evening Continuation 
Schools Association, assisted by Mr. Hennings, the Secretary, 
and Mr. J. J. Cullum, ex-President, bent upon organising 
themselves within the pale of the Union. Accordingly it is 
resolved, ‘ That this meeting is of opinion that it is desirable 
to immediately form an organisation to voice the opinions of 
Evening Continuation School teachers,’ and again, * That the 
N.U.T. be asked to summon a conference of Evening Con- 
tinuation School teachers.’ /nter alia, Mr. W. T. Wood 
hopes that the time will come when evening schools will be a 
compulsory part of the education of the country, and Mr. 
Totterdill, the President of the National Federation of Assistant 
Teachers, urges us not to rest content until 7s. per evening be 
the pay of the evening school teacher. 

At 4.30 of this same Tuesday afterwards an exciting foot- 
ball match was played on the Montpelier grounds between 
the teams of Sheffield and West London. We understand 
that a most exciting exhibition of ‘socker’ was given, and 
that the best team—namely, Sheffield—won by 4 goals to 1. 

College Reunions.—Chelts at the ‘Sydney Arms’ under the 
Principal and Vice-Principal, Culhamites and Carmarthenites 
under Mr. J. Colman, and later on Sub-Inspector Hole, 
ind Exonians at the ‘Queen’s Hotel,’ are the club fixtures 
for this evening, all of which are as successful asever. At 
the Cheltenham meeting a subscription is made to provide a 
permanent memorial of the occasion; Exonians at the 
‘Queen’s’ have the sad task of appointing a successor and 
deciding on a memorial to their late Secretary, Mr. J. Porter. 

After so busy a day the Delegate begins to wish himself back 
to school for a little rest, as the President expressed it later on 
in the week. A good night’s sleep, however, puts one in con- 
dition for the morrow. 

Wednesday, April 13th, Fourth Session, 9.30-1.0.—Long 
before 9.30 Delegates swarm into the Publishers’ Exhibition 
and so into the Conference Room, and sharp to time President 
Waddington rings on the business. This is a motion to open 
up the Inspectorate to teachers, for which Mr. Pitt, of East 
London, has obtained precedence. Then comes the question 
of the Coordination of Secondary and Primary Education, 
the resolution being moved by Dr. Macnamara in place of Mr. 
\ddiscott who is at the Cheltonians’ breakfast. At first we 
are all delightfully unanimous in desiring that primary 
education shall naturally develop into secondary, under the 
same root, if necessary, and certainly under the same authority. 
And then comes the rift in the lute. Strange to say, Dr. 
Macnamara advocates a composite body drawn from elected 
bodies such as was contemplated by the Secondary Education 
Act of 1896, just as he did at the Brighton Conference when he 
was handsomely defeated. Messrs. Gilham, Phillips, Jack- 
man, and Hodge reproach the Doctor for his strange 
opposition to elective bodies, and a fierce controversy ensues, 
in the midst of which enters the Rev. J. W. Sharpe, whom we 
are to testimonialise at ten ; but 
we may as well give the issue at 
once. Dr. Macnamara, in reply, 
so moves the feelings of his 
auditors that they lose sight of his 
bad ad captandum arguments, 
and albeit we claim a division— 
the first one of the Conference— 
we feel that the amendment, 
which aims at an elective cen- 
tral authority, is defeated, as, 
indeed, the event proves, the 
figures being— 

For the amendment... 7,959 

Against the amendment 18,410 
As the amendment cannot be 
putas the substantive resolution, the long heated discussion 
as been barren of definite result. 

\nd now we turn to listen to the well-deserved praises of 








Mr. C. Bowpen, 


ul 


Mr. Sharpe, as sung by the President, the Vice-President, the 
ex-President, the Treasurer, the General Secretary, and the 
Secretary of the Education Committee. Each and every one 





The Rev. T. W. SHarre. 


there bears testimony to the sterling worth of the ex-Chief In- 
spector, whose words and actions are extolled as the very 
pink of propriety and sympathy. We who have had to do 
with Mr. Sharpe personally do not tire of this well-earned 
praise that is embodied in the beautiful address which 
President Waddington at last presents to the genial Inspector, 
who in response touches upon the topics already referred to 
above in our account of the dinner, and in addition speaks of 
himself as a lady’s housemaid fated to sweep up all the dust, 
of which there was plenty, at Whitehall. Then, in happy 
epigrammatic phrase, he depicts the model Committee on 
Education, an admixture of the old who lived in the past— 
dreamers of dreams—and of the young who lived in the future 
—seers of visions, Asto the Pupil Teacher Report, the reforms 
embodied therein, we are told, will probably be long in coming, 
but their advent will be none the less certain on that account. 
And so with many a kindly word and wish the genial old man 
cheers the audience, who give a well-deserved ovation to the 
good and faithful servant who will, we are assured, give no poor 
account of himself as an educationist now that the miles of red 
tape are at length removed from his legs. We may inform ou 
readers that we shall in our June number deal at length with 
the career of Mr. Sharpe as a Modern Educational Reformer. 

And now we return to out subject, namely, the Conference 
proper. After Vice-President Clancy and the Irish Delegates 
have given us belated greetings, the former by illness, the latter 
by tardy trains, having been prevented from giving thanks 
and promises at the proper time, Secondary Education comes 
forward again, this time to find us unanimous in our declara- 
tion that ‘no scheme of Secondary Education can be satisfac- 
tory that (1) treats Secondary Schools as a separate class ; 
(2) does not arrange that the work of Higher Grade Board 
Schools and other Secondary Schools shall grow organically 
out of the work of the Primary Schools ; and (3) does not provide 
Free Education throughout the various grades for every child 
showing the necessary ability,’ which is the substance of the 
resolution brought forward by Messrs. Gilham and Sainsbury. 

Mr. Thomas next moves and Mr. Cartwright seconds the 
resolution: ‘That no scheme for the establishment of a 
Teaching University in London will be acceptable to the 
teaching profession which does not follow the precedent set 
in connection with the establishment of the University of 
Wales, by making provision for representation of all grades 
of teachers on the University Court or Governing Body. 
Messrs. Wild and Welsh add words ‘ preventing the lowering 
of the standard and the examination of pupils by their own 
teachers,’ which are accepted, and the resolution as amended 
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iS unanimously carried. Then comes a rural rush, as a result 


of which we ask for a Committee of Inquiry of the House of 


Commons into the poor estate of the rural teacher, and pro- 
ceed to condemn the disgraceful condition of rural school- 
houses. ‘Time presses, and in a few minutes it will be one. 
Still we find time to resolve that all certificated teachers shall 
be present at the Conference between the Inspector and the 
Head Teacher, and to demand that no Log Book entry shall be 
made concerning any certificated teacher unless the said entry 
be made known to the teacher at the time. } 

Messrs. Croft and Pickles bring the session to a close in 
passing the following resolution on salaries : ‘Seeing that 44 
per cent. of the certificated class masters in church schools 
receive less than £75 per year (or 28s. per week), and only 
6 per cent. more than £100 per year: seeing also that 35 per 
cent. of the certificated class mistresses in church schools 
receive less than £50 per year (or 19s. a week), and only 4 per 
cent. more than £75 a year, this Conference, in directing at- 
tention to this deplorable state of affairs, trusts that, in the 
best interests of education and the children attending the 
Voluntary Schools, the newly-formed Association of Schools 
will devote a considerable portion of the new 5s. grant towards 
improving the remuneration of the certificated class teachers 
referred to, although it recognises that the sums allocated to 
the Association are totally inadequate to render anything like 
full justice to such teachers. 

The Third and Fifth Sessions, viz., those of Tuesday and 
Wednesday after ; 
noons, are private, 
so that interesting as 
they were, your 
Note-Taker is pre- 
cluded from giving 
publicity to his notes 
thereupon. 

At the conclusion 
of Wednesday’s 
business, a_ larye 
proportion of the 
Voluntary teacher 


del gates remain 
behind in the Con 
ference room in 


order to take steps 
to form a Voluntary 
Teachers’ Organisa 


tion within the 

Union ll the mor 

influential f the 

Voluntaryists, with The Draughty ( 
Messrs Waddins 

ton, Ellery, Beach and Blacker at their head, declare thei 


resolve to form such an Association, and upwards of a hundred 
names are thereupon enrolled 

Mir. Ellery is elected l’resident, Mr. Rankilor Vice 
resident, and Mr. Blacker Secretary for the time being, and 
thus the National Federation of Voluntary Teachers is given 
in excellent send-off in the Conference chamber itself. 

Wednesday's Side Shows.—* After dinner rest awhile’ does 
not apply to Conference Delegates, rather must they ‘run a 


mile’ or two if they wish to see what is to be seen. Accord 
ngly the note-book is hurried from Conservative Club to 
Liberal Club, in each of which institutions we find overflow 


smoking concerts in full swing, and so to the chief side show 
of all, namely, the Mayoral reception in the Assembly Rooms. 
When it is said that more than two thousand persons were 
received, it will be understood what a glorious crush there 
must have been. And so in good sooth there was,so much so 
that the note-book only submits to the pressure sufficiently 
long for the Note-Taker to observe the tasteful art-muslin 
drapery that beautifies the walls, to listen to the sweet voice 
of Miss Laura Davis, and to sample upstairs the animated 
photographs manipulated by Mr. Howling. Not only were 
the delegates present in their hundreds, but Colonel Rodgers, 
who does nothing by halves, has gathered together all the 
notabilities of Cheltenham and its vicinity to do honour to 
England’s teachers in Conference assembled. The function 
wa omplet ly successful from every standpoint. 





tind the President’s Chair 


Old St. Mark’s-men ‘re-unioned’ at the ‘Sidney Arms, 
where Messrs. Tarren, Gunning, Iliffe, and Ellery made 
interesting speeches, the latter referring to the approaching 
realisation of the desire of his heart in the shape of the passing 
into law of the Superannuation Bill. 

Sixth Session, Thursday, April 14, 9.30 a.m.—Although it 
was intended that we should by this morning be out of the 
troubled sea of contentious matter and in the calm waters of 
votes of thanks, Alderman Thompson is not content to let this 
be so ; accordingly at 9.30 he moves the suspension of the 
standing orders to permit him to invite Conference to declare 
that the Executive has exceeded its powers in altering 
Rule 32, which has to do with nominations. On the promise 
that the matter should have careful consideration, the Alder- 
man lets the matter drop, and now we vote thanks generally 
with acclamation (1) to the Town, (2) to the Press, (3) to the 
Benevolent Committee, (4) to the Local Committees, (5) to the 
Scrutineers, (6) to the Local Officials, with illuminated ad- 
dresses to Messrs. McFee, Weaver, Lyon, Weaver the Chair- 
man, Vice-Chairman, Treasurer, and Secretary respectively of 
the Conference Committee ; (7) to the ex-President, with an 
illuminated address, and finally to the President, and the 
sessions of the 1898 Conference come toan end. Not so the 
business, however, for we plunge at once into the discussion 
of the affairs of the Charities, the amalgamation of the funds 
being the burning subject. It is finally resolved— 

That the funds be managed by a Council of 40 members, 
meeting monthly, 
called the Central 
Council of the 
eerie ee , Charitable Funds, 
' one half, including 
the officers of the 
Union, to be elec 
ted by the Execu 
tive of the National 
Union ; one fourth, 
not members of the 
Executive, to be 
elected by the sub 
scribers to the Or- 
phanage and Or- 
phan Fund ; and 
one fourth, not 
members of the 
Executive, to b 
elected by the sub- 
scribers to the 
Benevolent Fund 


“a The Annual Ge- 
neral Meetings of the 
Benevolent Fund 
and of the Orphanage and Orphan Fund next take place, the 
most interesting item of news in connection with which being 
the announcement of Mr. Passmore Edwards’ munificent offer 
to build an Orphanage at a cost of from £5,000 to £6,000, on 
condition that the teachers provide a site. It is need- 
less to say that Mr. Edwards is most heartily thanked for 
his generous offer. Once again we file out of the Winter 
Gardens, which has been undergoing transformation, even 
during our presence, for the Reception of Purses in the 
afternoon. 
The Purses: £7,200 contributed.--Lord Beauchamp, tic 
Chairman of the London School Board, with his sister, Lady 
Lygon, surrounded by officials of the Union, are gathered 0! 
the platform of the Conference Room when we betake ovr- 
selves thither in the afternoon. Sweet music is discoursed as 
a preliminary, and then the procession of the purses begins, 
Lady Lygon relieving the holders of their precious b rdens 
with sweetness and grace. Her ladyship wears a dress 0 
cornflower blue, with ivory satin and jewelled vest. Her hal 
is a toque of velvet and ivory lace, and she wears 4 peat 


necklace. Previous to the presentation, Principal Brenn s itt 
daughter presents Her Ladyship with a bouquet of orchids 
and lilies of the valley. Whilst we are waiting to learn th 
total amount contributed, a vote of thanks to Lady | nis 
proposed by Mrs. Burgwin, seconded by Mr. Addiscott 


and supported by the Mayor and Mr. Ellery. We carry t's 
with acclamation, and Earl Beauchamp responds sympa! 
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lly, lett ng it be known incidentally that he hope s the London 
School Board will more adequately recognise the services of 
the teachers in its employ. His Lordship also reiterates his 
desire to see many of the Delegates at Madresfield, his county 
seat. And now comes the announcement of the total 

£7,200, a goodly sum, if, alas! £3,000 less than last year’s 
total, and only a little more than half the Manchester total. 

East Lambcth, with its grand total of £645 2s. 8d., wins the 
trophy for the highest total, and Chepstow again carries off 
the shield for the highest individual average, which this year 
is £2 10s. per head. And now we are singing the National 
Anthem, and of Conference items there remain but the Ball 
and the Excursions, to which, however, is to be added a Con- 
cert to be given this evening by Conference Delegates in aid 
of the Cheltenham Charities. 

The Ball was attended by over 300 representatives and 
friends. The programme is given below, and it remains but 
to say that in every sense of the word the ball was a pro- 
nounced success. 

The duties of M.C.’s were efficiently performed by Mr. 
kk. Gray, M.P., and our genial friend, Mr. J. Davis. 

For those who wished to avoid the discomfort of a crowded 
dance, the Committee had arranged an interesting programme 
of vocal and instrumental music in the upper hall. 

The Excursions are dealt with in a special article. 

The Concert resulted in a gain of £19 for the purpose men- 
tioned above. And now we have come to the end of our 
notes, and, pausing for 2 moment, look back on the Conference 
as a pleasant if somewhat arduous experience, the sweetest 
thought in connection therewith being the lesson of the grow- 
ing tmportance of the teaching profession as proved by the 
Cheltenham Conference. 

\ word must be said about the excellent group of dele- 
gates (from which our reproduction, has been taken 
photographed by Messrs. Norman, May & Co., Ltd., of the 
Promenade, Cheltenham. As doubtless many of our readers 
may wish to avail themselves of a copy of this group to retain 
in more permanent form, we are able to say that Messrs. Nor- 
man, May & Co, are prepared to supply photographs at the 
following rates, viz. 

Ordinary, mounted (size 12 X 10 . - 2s. 6d, 
Platinotype, mounted (size 12 & 10 3s. Od. 
A larger size (15 & 12) has also been prepared, and copies of 


this are issued at 5s. for the ordinary photograph, and 7s. 6d. 
for the platinotype. 


WITH THE FOREIGN DELEGATES. 
E rade! nt of ; RUE 





* Thy stranger that is withia thy gates.’ 
, | N Education we know of no geographical frontiers,’ said 
the present ex-President of the Union at Brighton in 1896, 
and this is a truth which is sinking deeper and deeper into 
the inner consciousness of the N.U.T. and its leaders. 
* Made in Germany,’ and all that the phrase implies, has a 
meaning in the educational, as well as in the commercial, 
world, and an interesting article might be written upon the 
close connection which exists between the recent new educa- 
tional ideas governing our primary schools —at least, in so fat 
as these ideas are embodied in the Code and ‘ Instructions ’ 
and the pre-existing conditions which governed Continental 
primary schools. 
During the last four or five years we have been importing 


largely from our friends @'eufre mer in such matters as the 
school curriculum, inspection, preparation, entry, and revision 
of lessons, etc. We have seen the establishment of a 


Government department for making special enquiries into 
Continental systems and methods of education, and have had 
the benefit of the first-fruits of its labours in the valuable 
‘First Volume of Reports.’ All this lends special emphasis 
to those functions of the N.U.T. Conference in which ‘the 


strangers that are within our gates’ took a share. We have’ 


read much, and heard much, of the Belgian, the French, the 
Dutch, the Swiss, t e German teacher ; we now have an 


opportunity of seeing some of them in the flesh, and of taking 
their measure. When, many years ago, the Union invited 
foreign delegates, the invitation was first accepted by the 
‘Fédération des Instituteurs belges,’ and from that time the 
bond of personal presence has never been broken. This year 
the Federation sends us a representative of each of its two 
sections. I have already explained to the readers of the 
PRACTICAL TEACHER the constitution and method of pro. 
cedure of the Belgian Conference. It holds its sittings in two 
sections, French and Flemish. Each meets on the second 
day of the Conference, each unifies—by selection and re- 
jection—the reports sent up by the various Cerc/es, or Asso- 
ciations, upon the various questions submitted to them from 
the Executive. Upon the third day, at a joint meeting, the 
conclusions of the two sections are brought into harmony. It 
will therefore at once be seen that an essential condition of 
success is a good understanding between the presidents of the 
two sections. In any divergence of opinion the moderator is 
our old friend M. Van den Dungen, who was last seen among 
us at Manchester, and to whom the very existence and the 
maintenance of the Federation, as an educational power in 
Belgium, is largely due. We have now had an opportunity of 
judging of the two sectional presidents in the persons of 
M. Arnold Bronckart and M. T. G. Cuypers. To a French- 
speaking Englishman one minute’s conversation in French 
with these gentlemen reveals the fact that M. Cuypers speaks 
French ‘with a difference,’ and no doubt this is due to his 
Flemish affinities. 

M. Bronckart has for many years been President of the 
French section, and is regarded as one of the indefatigables in 
the cause of professional Union among /es /ustituteur's et les 
Institutrices belges. He sends me a modest biographical 
note ; here it is :— 

Je suis directeur de l’institut Communal du Sud et de I’école 
supérieure d’adultes de Li¢ge, membre du Comité général et 
du Comité exécutif de la fédération des instituteurs belges, 
président de la section provinciale de Liége et de la section de 
langue francaise. 

The Comité genéral here mentioned corresponds to our Exe- 
cutive. It is formed by the votes of the members of the 
Cercles—taken locally. Le Comité exécutif consists of the 
officers—-z.¢., the President, Vice-President, Secretary, and 
Treasurer, and, in addition to these, the Presidents of the two 
sections. By this executive Committee, meeting in Brussels, 
the work of the Federation is carried on throughout the year, 
and the policy of ‘trust your Executive’ becomes, in Belgium, 
‘trust your officers.’ M. Bronckart is therefore an officer 
in the fact that he is a sectional president. I may further ex- 
plain that ‘la section provinciale de Litge’ would with us be 
represented by a district union having a large manufacturing 
town as its centre. M. Bronckart exercises in Liége a widely- 
felt influence. A teacher’s power and prestige depends there, 
as everywhere else, primarily upon his personal qualities ; but 
in Belgium much is also due to the importance of the town in 
which he works. His salary is graded according to the 
number of inhabitants of that town ; promotion is slow, and 
largely depends upon the possession of special qualifications ; 
the result is, that the largest towns possess the most dis 
tinguished teachers. M. Bronckart is a man of great reserve 
force, speaks little, but says something when he does speak. 
He did not address us in English, but, like one of G. Eliot's 
characters, he ‘can hold his tongue in seven languages, 
and, speaking or silent, is an effective force in ‘ La Federation 
des Instituteurs belges.’ 

M. T. G. Cuypers may be thus introduced :— 

Il est instituteur A St. Jooseten-Noode (Bruxelles), membr 
du Comité général et du Comité exécutif de la fédération des 
instituteurs belges, président de la section provinciale de Bra 
bant et de la section de langue flamande. 

Together the Belgian delegates represent some 3,000 
teachers working in the State schools. The teachers ol 
écoles privées et Confessionnales—under the control of the 
priests and other representatives of the Cw/fes, or religious 
denominations—do not appear as a public body discussin 
public questions, nor have they ever sent a representative t 
an English Conference of Teachers. The teachers ol the 
State schools can publicly discuss educational questions $ 
long as they are not of a religious or political nature ] was 
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therefore, not unprepared for the answer which I received to 
the question put to our Belgian friends : 


What, in your opinion, is the chief feature of our Con- 
ference? 


promptly came the reply : 


C’est la liberté, la franchise de vos discours, et au point de 
vue des sujets, et au point de vue de la maniére et de la 
methode. 


It might be of interest to give the actual text of the speech 


of M. Bronckart, made in reply 


to the public reception given him 3G 
at the Conference :— THE FOREIGN 





M. le Président, Mesdames, 
Messieurs,—Je vous prie, tout 
dabord de vouloir bien m’auto- 


festations de bienveillance internationale Je termine en 
faisant des voeux ardents pour la réussité de votre Congres. ’ 
We now turn to the country of the dunes and dykes, and 
study three of the most typical Dutchmen that could possibly 
be sent to us. Mynheer Meyer stands head and shoulders, 
physically and in many other respects also, above his con- 
fréres in Holland. When he came in sight the question was 
often asked me, ‘Who is that splendid American-looking 
man?’ Our own handsome men paled before him. M. 
Meyer was born in 1854 in the village of Veendam in the 
province of Gréningen. His 
DELEGATES. native village school knew him 
until he reached the age of 13. 
At 15 he passed his entrance ex 
amination for the Training Col- 
lege in Groningen. Here he 


——.. 








riser 4 m’exprimer en francais. 
La fédération des instituteurs 
belges, que mon confrére et ami, 
M. Cuypers, et moi, représen- 
tons ici, nous a envoyés a cette 
conference pour vous renouvelet 
les sentiments d’estime et d’affec- 








passed the customary four years, 
obtaining his diploma in 1873. 
Every teacher is trained to become 
an assistant, experience and fu 
ther examination being necessary 
to qualify for a headship. M. 
Meyer went to Arnhem, remained 





tion de tous ses’ membres, et 
resserrer, si possible, les liens 
de fraternité qui unissent les 
instituteurs des deux nations 
L’accueil si cordial que nous 
avons demontré dés notre ar- 
livée en Angleterre, et qui ne 
s'est pas refroidi un seul instant ; 
les paroles aimables que votre 
honorable président vient de 
nous adresser, et les acclama- 
tions chaleureuses dont vous les 
avez recus, sont pour nous des 














Vy there six years, and in that time 
qualified for a head mastership, 
and also obtained diplomas in 
three modern languages. His 
special knowledge and aptitude 
for history and language procured 
him an appointment as professor 
(leeraar) of these subjects in the 
great Training College in Amster 
dam in 1879, and last year, when 
M. H. Bouman retired from the 











temoignages certains que nos 
senuuments sont partages, que 
vos cceurs et les notres battent 
alunisson, S'il m’était permis 
de dire un mot de moi-méme, 
je vous rappellerais que j’étais 
aux conférences de Leicester en 
1884, de Birmingham en 1889, 
de Cardiff en 1891, et j'ajoute- 
rais que j’ai emporté de chacune 
de mes visites un souvenir si 
precieux que c’est avec un verit- 
able bonheur que j’ai accepté la 

















Principalship of that institution, 
M. Meyer was selected to fill the 
vacant post an appointment 
which, | am assured by the teach- 
ers of Amsterdam, has given the 
greatest possible satisfaction. The 
Amsterdam Training College is 
the only one in Holland into which 
both male and female students 
are admitted. M. Meyer is also a 
member of the Commission which 
examines teachers for their diplo 














nouvelle délégation que mes 
confréres de Belgique ont bien 
voulu me confier. Permettez- 
moi maintenant de vous félicite: 
sur l’extension considérable que, 
grace 4 vos communs et persé- 
vérants efforts, votre association 
a prise, de Ja puissance dont elle 
dispose, puissance telle qu’elle 
vous a donné le moyen d’envoyer 
au Parlement plusieurs des 
votres, pour y porter la bonne 








mas, and a testimony to the way 
—— in which he has carried out his 





7 “a 
i’ OLY % / duties as examiner is given in the 
£ 4} fact that he has this year been 
i SPW made President of the Dutch 
f A, i : : ‘ = 
th, \2 oy, Teachers’ Union —‘ Den Neder- 
Sy Le) landsch Onderwyzers - Genoost- 
SF / tase ? ‘ sed , - Clas 
coh schap’ (popularised at our Class 





ffl 





| H{| | | | | Teachers’ Conference as * Under 
J jibbers’)—a position which he 
will probably hold for many 








parole en faveur du progrés de 
education populaire et de situ- 
tion materielle et morale des 
instituteurs, 

* Au Congids de Liéze votre honorable Président, Mr. Addis- 
colt, parlant des pensions émittait l’espoir que les instituteurs 
anglais seraient mis sur le méme pied que leurs confi dres 
belges, Soyez assurés que ceux-ci espérent avec vous que 
bientot vous aurez gain de cause et que comme les autres ser- 
Viteurs du pays vous obtiendrez une pension en rapport avec 
vos services. Vous avez adressé des remerciments aux délé- 
gations €trangdres pour leur présence. Permettez-moi de vous 


r 


remercier & mon tour de la cordialité avec Jaquelle vous prati- 


. Me. G. MEER (Dufek), 
& M. CUYPERS (Selyian). 


juez lhospitalité envers les étrangers. Vous avez également 
exprimé, a propos de |’education populaire une opinion que 
mon ami Cuypers et moi, nous partageons entidrement. Oui, 
} al\rme avec vous, que partout, l’education a le devoir de 
developper chez les éléves, en méme temps que I’esprit 


nal, les sentiments de fraternité et de solidarité envers les 
s peuples, afin de former des générations qui, dans 
mir et pour le bonheur de l’humanité sauront resoudre les 
ts par l’adoption d’arbitrages pacifiques et autres mani- 





: j , wei years to come, for the office is 
. wha Urea * not held as with us for one year 
5. M.A. BRONCKART (Belgian. only. At Cheltenham his manly 
6 Mr. A. STOKVIS (Dutch) bearing and clear-cut English 


won him all hearts, and filled us 
with envy, that probably no principal of an English training 
college could be found who could address an audience: in 
Dutch, as did M. Meyer in English. In speaking of the visit 
of the N.U.T. President and Vice-President to Holland last 
year, said M. Meyer — 


, ’ 
* We took as much care of them as we were able to do, 


with a turn in the phrase that made the Conference chortle. 
And again 


‘Although we are only at the beginning of your Conference, 
we have experienced so much kindness that I think we could at 
once go home and tell our brethren how strong is the feeling of 
fraternity between the two unions.’ 


From this he goes on to tell us of their efforts to obtain pen 
sions, not for the teachers—that has been long an accom 
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plished fact—but for the widows and orphans of teachers, and 
we still wearily hope for the initial step. 
‘We are trying to raise salaries to such a level as to allow 
teachers to live as civilized persons should. We are rejoicing 
at the prospect of compulsory education.’ 


May they get it in deed and not in name only, for my ex- 
perience teaches me that the country sorely needs it. 


‘We are trying to get a better connection between primary, 
secondary, and higher education. 


50 we are made at once kin by kindred interests. 


* The endeavour for the self-same ends, 
With self-same hopes and fears and aspirations.’ 


(,ood wishes for the Conference and this beautiful town of 
Cheltenham closes M. Meyer’s address. 

The second delegate, Mynheer A. Stokvis, stands to repre- 
sent the class teachers of Holland. Although the N.O.G. had 
existed for 50 years, he was the first class teacher elected upon 
the Executive—in 1893—and has so well justified his position 
there that the’N.O.G. two years ago made him its treasurer. 
In the Amsterdam Normal School he was a pupil of M. Meyer. 
At 18 he received his diploma as a teacher, and at 21 his full 
diploma as head master, that is, ‘the certificate of complete 
competence for teaching and superintending a whole school.’ 
He is also certified to teach French and Drawing. He has 
been Secretary and Vice-President of the Class Teachers’ 
Association in Amsterdam, and so rapidly has the influence of 
the class teachers increased, that to-day the Executive of the 
N.O.G. consists of four head teachers, four class teachers, and 
M. Meyer, who belongs to neither class. M. Stockvis has 
justly earned the reputation of a hard worker in the cause of 
professional union. Had the energy which he has thrown into 
the work of the N.O.G. during the past six years been spent 
in passing the examination upon which his own future promo- 
tion depends, he would, in all probability, now be in the ranks 
of the head teachers. He feels he has done his duty to his 
profession, and | believe it is his intention to make a new de- 
parture in his own interests next year. To use a French 
phrase, ‘ May he arrive,’ and that soon. His speech at the 
dinner was marked by a sense of humour and a keen appreci- 


ation of the position of the class teacher. One extract from it 
must suffice 


‘Why are the English the brightest people in Europe, 
although by your own showing your schools are deficient ? 
W hat mighty people you would become when the forces sleep- 
ing and dreaming in the heads of poor boys and girls were 
awakened by sufficient food and education. What do you call 
an assistant? ‘They tell me it is the teacher of a class, but I 
do not think so; the man who has the whole task in a class 
cannot be called an assistant. Is it true that the class teacher 
if he has a wife and children must supplement his work by 
night classes? Is it true that with you, too, women are paid 
less than men ; voluntary teachers less than board teachers ; 
teachers in the villages less than those in the town ; that your 
classes are so large that you cannot get on without corporal 
punishment? If all this be true I should like to ask—Why ?’ 


To my question as to what, in our Conference, most inter- 
ested him came the reply, natural to a young man : 


*The large proportion of ladies, and how charming they 
were. 


For the first time in the history of the N.U.T. we are 
honoured by the presence of delegates from France, or rather 
from the Department du Nord de France, for there and there 
only in France are the teachers allowed the freedom of com- 
bination, and that only on the condition that religious and 
political questions are not touched, hence the title of the 
Association, ‘L’Association des anciens éléves de l’école 
normale et des instituteurs et institutrices Jaiques du Nord.’ 
Twelve hundred teachers were represented by Messieurs 
Brocart and Desmedt, the first from Lille, the second from 
St. Amand, a village some 10 miles from Lille. 

I introduce Mons. Brocart in his own words : 

‘J'ai trente-deux ans. Je ne suis pas éléve de |'école- 
normale. Je me suis préparé a mes fonctions d’instituteur dans 
V’école Communale de mon village. J'ai débuté a Bousies, 
Nord en 1884; j'y ai été chargé d’un cours ¢lementaire jus- 
qu’en 1890, époque a laquelle j'ai été appelé a Launoy-du- 


Nord, petite ville industrielle pres de Roubaix. En 1895 
j’etais envoyé A Lille ot j’exerce en qualité d’instituteur. 
adjoint 4 l’école Municipale de la Rue de Colmar. Notre 
president me charge de vous dire afin que vous vouliez le 
répéter dans votre Journal que notre Association est tris 
honorée de l’invitation qu’elle a plusieurs fois recu de se faire 
représenter au Congrés de la N. U.T.’ 


M. Brocart’s neat little speech on the Monday was a 
simple expression of goodwill from France to England in so 
far as these countries were represented by teachers, and that 
the cordial relations now existing may continue and be 
strengthened. It was delivered in excellent English. M. Brocart 
is a keen observer, has gathered the harvest of a quiet eye, 
and will have much to tell his colleagues in Lille. No man 
enjoyed his visit to Cheltenham more than M. Desmect. His 
face radiated happiness from the first moment tothe last. He 
was un exemple ambudant of what a contented life in a 
village, lived under the conditions of security of tenure and 
superannuation, could produce. 


‘M. Desmedt est un ancien éléve de l’école Normale de 
Douai (1879-82), a été instituteur adjoint & Roubaix. I] 
dirige l’école de Brouille, St. Amand. A la suite d’un con- 
cours en Juin 1894, il fut I’un des trois instituteurs désignés par 
le Conseil Général du Nord pour faire une s€jour en Angleterre. 
Il en profita pour visiter |’Ecosse, Dublin, Bristol, et le Sud de 
Angleterre. II suivit 4 Londres les cours du Battersea Train- 
ing College. Il rapporta en France le meilleur souvenir de 
bon accueil qu’il recut partout, et dans son journal de voyage, 
il s’etend volontiers sur les qualities de bon sens, de sens 
pratique de ses confréres anglais, sur leur esprit de fraternité, 
de solidarité pour le bien, l’honnéteté de leur travail scolaire, 
si utile 4 la nation anglaise et qui mérite a si juste titre tousles 
encouragements des pouvoirs publics et des autorités locales.’ 


M. Desmedt returns to France to take up a better ap- 
pointment than that of St. Amand—he received news of it 
while in Cheltenham. We congratulate him, and may his 
shadow—also no mean one as an ex-president said of the 
Rev. T. W. Sharpe—never grow less. I cannot conclude 
this notice without a word concerning the genial Dutchman, 
Mynheer Van Dam, of Rotterdam, who stands as the personi- 
fication of the Englishman’s ideal Dutchman. No man gets 
more enjoyment out of life, and his joy was contagious. 
‘Wont to set the table in a roar’ he was everywhere a welcome 
guest. Not sent as a delegate he came as a friend and a 
lover of everything English, and the Rotterdam teachers will 
in the future know much more of their English brethren than 
they have known in the past. In speeding our parting guests 
we assure them of our admiration and esteem. They have 
played a part in this Conference mutually helpful. By meet- 
ing them we shall learn to love one another, not sentimentally 
but fundamentally. The vast shuttle of modern life is weav- 
ing together all races and creeds and classes ; our arbitrary 
and insular prejudices are no part of the divine order of things, 
and we must get to know each other to the breaking down ot 
prejudice and the development of human sympathy. 


CONFERENCE AT PLAY. 


[BY THE SILENT MEMBER. } 


HE Editor of the PRACTICAL TEACHER is surely a 
humourist. Knowing full well that I have had to sit 

out every session of Conference, and, moreover, write some 
twenty columns of descriptive matter in the evenings, he 
nevertheless deems me the proper person to dilate on ‘Cot 
ference at Play.’ After all, it may be that the Editor 1s not 4 
humorist but a philosopher. He probably recognises that 
those who work hardest play hardest, that those whose relax 
ations are few, gather their joy in double handfuls while they 
may. Conference happily does not, as Colonel Hay puts It, 
‘rezoloot till the cows come home.’ I trust it never will, for 
Eastertide, be it remembered, is, after all, a holiday ‘season. 
have no sympathy with those zealots who want the sessions 
extended ad infinitum. 1 confess to feeling a cold perspi 
tion when a gentleman from Llanelly urged Conference n° 
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to allow itself to be separated until certain important but 


remote matters had been reached. I knew the temper of 
certain deadly earnest members, and | feared for the worst. 
But, happily, the good sense of Conference triumphed. The 
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ruthless enthusiast from South Wales did not get even a 
seconder. He did not deserve it. Had he succeeded, Dr. 
Macnamara and I should have retired at the end of the week 
to what Mr. Toots was wont to call ‘the silent tombs.’ 

Cheltenham is essentially the town for a Conference. Its 
very motto, Sa/ubritas et Erudito, indicates the dual aspect 
of the N.U.T.’s annual gathering. Its profusion of turf and 
trees, its sweet serenity, its soft, luxurious atmosphere, its 
exquisite setting of hill country, make it one of the most 
delectable of English resorts. Its varied charms and its social 
predispositions encourged many a representative to anticipate 
the play hours of Conference with more than ordinary 
pleasure. 

The advance guard, the fatigue party, so to speak, those who 
go back to school as the President playfully put it ‘to get a 
bit of rest,’ arrived on Thursday evening, all agog for a couple 
of days’ amusement before the serious work of Conference 
began. Good Friday was an exquisite day. A Yankee has 
described our English climate ‘as a darned lot of samples.’ 
Good Friday was a Riviera sample. The sun shone 
brilliantly, the sky was cloudless, there was a caress in the 
breeze, and a balm in the air. Under the guidance of 
Messrs. Wheeler and McFee a drive was arranged to Winch- 
combe and Sudeley Castle From the summit of Cleeve the 
party stood entranced with the beautiful landscape of the 
Severn Valley—a rich agricultural country, over which 
brooded the very spirit of peace. The orchards were white 
with apple blossoms, the woods were putting on the fresh 
greenery of young foliage, everything was fragrant, inspiring, 
delicious. The little ancient town of Winchcomb, once the 
capital of Mercia, with its historic houses, its gargoyled 
church, and its quaint byeways was found deeply interesting. 
Mrs. Dent threw open Sudeley Castle to the visitors, and 
idded to their pleasure by graciously receiving the party. One 
wandered through the magnificent apartments, stored with 
intiquarian treasures, walked in the Queen Anne gardens, 
piously visited the tomb of Catherine Parr, and gazed on the 
beautiful Gloucestershire meadows with a delight which it 
would be rank ingratitude not to acknowledge. 

April responded copiously to Mr. William Watson’s invita- 





tion ‘to weep her girlish tears’ on the Saturday morning. 
But the afternoon was sufficiently fair to permit the first excur- 
sion in the Conference programme to take place. This was a 


large brake and cycle party to Chedworth, where, perhaps, the 
most interesting of all the Roman remains in Britain are to be 
found. The Chedworth Villa, situated in a vale in the very 
art of the Cotswolds, makes the Roman occupation of this 
country a reality. The walls remain almost in their entirety, 
th is nearly perfect, the tesselated pavements are, in 
many places, quite unbroken, the forge, the pillared walks, 
the fish pond, all may be seen. Mr. John Sawyer, who ac- 


Companied the party, described the remains with a lucidity 
wh made the Roman farm life of the time almost live again 
Defore our eyes. Hard by was the great Foss Way, along 
which the Roman transport waggons and mounted couriers, 


t on military service, passed daily. 
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Though Sunday was a dreary dripping day, many repre- 
sentatives braved the weather and visited Leckhampton and 
Birdlip, two pretty villages on the slopes of the Cotswolds, 
overlooking the garden town. 

Monday morning was devoted to lounges in the promenade, 
to visits to the Pittville Gardens, to saunters in the immediate 
neighbourhood. When Conference rose after its first session, 
out-door enjoyments were out of the question. Notwithstand- 
ing, the evening was an ambrosial one. The ladies met for 
music and conversation at the Imperial Rooms. Miss Broome, 
Mrs. Macnamara, Miss Conway, Miss Gadie, and Mr. Mark 
Russell, and others contributed songs and piano solos, to a 
delighted audience. 

In various hostelries throughout the town, the air was 
redolent of smoke and fraternity. The ‘Old B's,’ the ‘Old 
Sinjuns,’ and the ’73 Club fell on one another’s necks, and 
recalled the little something-nothings of the old days when 
every goose was a swan, and grey hairs were ons away. 

On Tuesday afternoon a large number of representatives 
left Conference early to witness the Charity Football Match 
between the West London boys and the Sheffield boys. The 
weather was charming, and the Montpelier Gardens in them- 
selves were worth a visit. After a game which was an ‘ eye- 
opener’ for the inhabitants of a town devoted to ‘ Rugger’ 
football, the Sheffield boys came off winners by the substantial 
score of 4 goals to 3. 

The Conference Dinner, which took place on Tuesday 
night, was a somewhat exclusive affair. The average Con- 
ference representative would have found it difficult if not 
impossible to secure a ticket. The ‘ Plough’ accommodation 
was limited, and the official guests were many. The repast 
was elegant, and the speaking of a distinctly high order. 
Mr. Sharpe, late Senior Chief of the Education Department, 
and Sir Richard Temple were the most prominent of the 
guests. I have never heard better after-dinner speeches than 
those of Messrs. Yoxall and Gray. For airy persiflage and 
amusing ‘ chaff,’ 1 thought them unsurpassed. Mr. Sharpe’s 
description of the Art. 68 teacher as ‘an animated broom- 
stick’ tickled his audience hugely. 

The great majority of the representatives clustered at 
the various ‘smokers,’ or attended one or other of the College 
Reunions. The Culhamites, the ‘Old Chelts,’ the men from 
Westminster met in great force. An amusing interlude was 
provided at the ‘Old Chelts’ reunion. Three ladies, ex 
students of St. Mary’s Hall, attended ‘as a protest against 
the exclusion of the ladies from the ‘ Chelt Reunions.’ Con- 
victed of neglect, the gallant but thoughtless Chelts made 
instant and enthusiastic promise to repair the omission in 
future. And here, one might notice that the organisation of 





the ladies’ concerts has been a special feature of this year’s 
Conference. The ladies have been left out in the cold too 
long. 

The Mayoral Reception on Wednesday evening was in 
every way a most delightful affair. Almost every representative 
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was present, and the Assembly Rooms, specially decorated 
for the occasion, presented a most animated scene. There was 
some capital music and an exhibition of the cinematograph, 
vhich was much appreciated. At the Political clubs, thrown 





The Chapel at Sudel 


y Castle in which the remains of Catherine Parr 


are interred 


open for the week to all representatives, irrespective of party, 
excellent and well-attended smoking concerts were arranged. 
Rarely, indeed, have the local authorities so pleasantly 
exerted themselves to entertain their guests as on the occasion 
of the Cheltenham Conference. 

The Conference Ball, held on Thursday evening, was a 
distinct success. The splendid floor, the excellent band, the 
pretty dresses, the bright faces, the charming decorations, the 
infectious spirit of gaicty that was abroad, made the evening 
one to treasure. Those who were past their dancing days, 
or less devoted to Terpsichore, found their enjoyment at the 
Winter Gardens, where an admirable concert was given by 
some of the representatives. The singing, especially that of 
Mr. Ben Johnson, and the recitations, notably Mr. Gregory’s 
amusing sketch, were altogether worthy of a body that is 
extraoidinary for its versatility. The proceeds, which 
amounted to £19, were devoted to the local charities. The 
happy idea of holding such a concert came from Mr. Winfield, 
who was desirous of acknowledging in a tangible way the 
hospitality of the town. No doubt the workers at Cambridge 
will take this leaf out of Cheltenham’s book. 

The Friday of Conference Week is the day wholly givenover 
to excursions. The morning was delightful, and a large party 
set out immediately after breakfast for Worcester. The 
‘Faithful City’ was reached in time for morning service at 
the Cathedral. At its conclusion Mr. Ivor Atkins was good 
enough to render a charming selection of organ music. Canon 
Teignmouth-Shore and Dean Forrest were splendid guides 
to the history and beauty of the venerable pile. The tomb of 
King John and the Chantry of Prince Arthur attracted much 
ittention, and the Canon and the Dean had to find answers to 
a perfect volley of questions from the representatives present. 
lam sure the courteous and kindly clergymen who did the 
honours will be much gratified when they learn that thei 
remarks will go to vivify many a history lesson in all parts of 
the country. 

\ visit to the china works, a stroll about the old-world 
streets and a capital lunch filled up the time until the brakes 
were ready to convey the party to Madrestield Court. 

It is impossible to do justice to the grace and hospitality of 
Karl Beauchamp. At the reception of the purses on Thurs 
day he found an occasion for inviting the whole of the repre- 
sentatives to visit his beautiful seat on the next day. Tix 
invitation was most popular. Over five hundred representa- 
tives left Cheltenham at one o'clock by special train for Mal- 
vern. Brakes were in waiting to convey the party to the 
Court. The Earl and Lady Mary Lygon received the guests 
with a cordiality that, no doubt, owed more to real generosity 


of nature than to ‘ noblesse oblige.’ An illustrated souvenir 
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was presented to each guest, and it is worthy of notice as 
showing the interest his Lordship took in the arrangements, 
that the letterpress is from his own pen. The gardens are the 
glory of Madresfield Court, and, though the biting winds of 
March have played havoc with the flowers, the wonderfu| 
triangle of cedar avenues, the rocks, the lawns and the park 
were found to be full of charm. The moated house, with its 
quaint aggregation of old and new, was an important outpost 
of Worcester during the Civil Wars. The place with its 
treasures of pictures, books and porcelain was thrown open for 
the inspection of all, and the Earl and Lady Lygon showed the 
utmost solicitude for the entertainment of their guests. There 
was tea in a large marquee by the side of the moat, and after- 
wards, Mr. Waddington, Mr. Addiscott and Mr. Wheeler con- 
veyed our thanks to Earl Beauchamp in most graceful fashion. 
His Lordship, who had moved bare headed among his guests 
all day, responded with a charming sincerity that reconciled 
even a fierce old Radical like myself to the House of Lords. 

Smart showers of rain made the drive to the station un- 
comfortable. It will, I think, take much rain and many years 
to obliterate the memory of such noble and gracious hospi- 
tality. A ladies’ concert at the Imperial Rooms wound up a 
most pleasing day. 

A small party on the same day made a circular tour to 
Tewkesbury, thence by steamer to Gloucester, and home 
by train to Cheltenham. The timbered houses, the quaint 
streets, and above all Tewkesbury Abbey, with its noble 
Norman arch and Milton’s organ called for the delighted 
admiration of the visitors. Leaving the scene of the Yorkist 
victory, and of ‘John Halifax, Gentleman,’ the river voyage 
of two hours was not a moment too long. Arrived at Glou- 
cester, the party proceeded to the peerless Cathedral, where 
the Dean was in waiting to point out its glories. The won- 
derful east window, the largest in England, the bog-oak effigy 
of Robert of Normandy, the exquisite canopied shrine of 
Edward IJ., and Flaxman’s immortal group all received their 
meed of attention. A smaller party of Shakesperean enthu- 
siasts spent a halcyon day in Stratford-on-Avon. 

On Saturday, the drive to Winchcombe was repeated with 
an extension to the sweet old English village of Broadway. 
Nothing could surpass the artistic beauty of the place, with its 
old thatched cottages, its gabled houses, its village green, its 
tender suggestions of peace and rest. Many a worker in back 
city streets will carry its fragrant memory back with him to 
solace the dark hours of weariness and defeat. 

The Cheltenham Conference will be memorable on its 
business side for the fearless courage of the Presidential 
address, the revolt of the Church teachers, and the reversal 
of the Brighton position on the constitution of the educational 





Sudeley Castle. 


authority. But it will be no less memorable on the recreative 
side for the series of delightful tours, planned with admirable 
skill and foresight and carried through with an amount of care 
and kindly attention for the comfort of individuals which I do 
not remember to have been surpassed elsewhere. 
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THE PUBLISHERS’ EXHIBITION. 


‘A GREAT OBJECT LESSON FOR TEACHERS.’ 


) ARELY, if ever before, has the Publishers’ Exhibition 
\ been so varied, so attractive, so distinctive, so signifi- 
cant as that just held in connection with the Cheltenham Con- 
ference. The southern limb of the great cruciform glasshouse 
known as the Winter Gardens was devoted to the purposes of 
the Exhibition, and this large rectangular space was divided 
by the ranges of exhibitors’ stalls into four longitudinal aisles. 
The limitations of space imposed on the exhibitors caused the 
exhibition to be unusually compact, while the variety already 
referred to made it unusually comprehensive. The stormy 
and uncertain wea- 
ther which pre- 
vailed during the 
greater part of the 
week occasioned 
frequent thronging 
of the somewhat 
narrow aisles by 
visitors and repre- 
sentatives, who 
were fain to keep 
under shelter. The 
rain had the fur- 
ther compensatory 
advantage of tem- 
pering the heat and 
the glare which 
one is sure to ex- 
perience under a 
glass roof through 
which the un- 
louded sun pours 
down its rays. 
Through the ar- 
rangement of ex- 
hibits as we have 
described it is not 
easy to get a gene- 
ral view of the 
whole from any 
one standpoint, and 
there is no gallery 
whence a_ bird’s 
eye view may be 
obtained. Never- 
theless a hasty 
glance round soon 
results in an im- 
pression which 
more detailed ex- 
amination of the 
exhibition only 
serves to confirm . 
and deepen, name- 
y, that the most 
distinctive charac- 
teristic of the whole is that it is a reflex of the change 
which has recently come over our educational system. 
Che pictorial illustrations to be seen on every hand, the 
various collections of objects, the apparatus for conduct- 
ng experiments, the mechanical appliances for demon- 
rating scientific principles, all help to show how quickly 


. blishers have responded to the growing idea that 
education needs to become less bookish, less abstract, more 
practical, more real, more attractive. The plan of train- 


ng the powers of observation and reasoning by exercising the 
n examining actual things, that is, by object teaching, 


as become thoroughly popular ; and here we have in this 
ntire exhibition a great ‘object lesson for teachers,’ on the 
est | most practical methods of teaching,—teaching 
throug 


things or pictures rather than books or words. 
not, however, be supposed that books are wanting 
hibition. A few special firms show scarcely anything 
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but books, but these are worthy of note as exceptional. 
George Bell and Sons, William Blackwood, Longmans, 
Macmillans, Sampson Low and Co., Sir Isaac Pitman and 
Son, still exhibit their many respective series of literary, his- 
torical, geographical, and scientific reading books, and also 
their text books and class books-for advanced students. But 
the books appear to be thrown somewhat in the shade by the 
bright pictures, diagrams, charts, maps, models and apparatus 
which abound on other stalls. 

We may refer also to the long ranges of classical texts and 
of text books of history, literature, and science which 
Messrs. Clive, of the University College Press, have produced to 
assist University students in preparing for their examinations. 
During the few years this Press has been in existence nearly 
four hundred volumes have issued from it, and the present rate 
of out-put is about one volume per week. Of the practically 
uniform suitability 
of these works for 


o> the purpose we 
have frequently 
VV had to speak in 


our review’ col- 
umns. The longer 
established Cam- 
bridge University 
Press, in its various 
series of Bible text- 
books, classics, 
modern language 
texts, manuals of 
history and science, 
gives ample evi- 
dence of a similar 
degree of activity. 
Messrs. Samp- 
son Low and Co, 
make a_ striking 
display of prize 
volumes, —_ promi- 
nent among them 
being very cheap 
crown octavo edi- 
tions of Jules 
Verne’s works, with 
the same illustra- 
tions as appeared 
in the original ex- 
pensive editions. 
Messrs. Cassell 
and Co., W. and 
R. Chambers, Col- 
lins, Sons and Co., 
George Gill and 
Sons, T. Nelson 
3 3 and Sons, and 
tt a other firms add 
Ce wee) maps and _ pictori- 
tua Cs , al illustrations to 
ae <7 their numerous ex- 
- cellent modern 
reading and text 
books. We should 
especially commend the delicately artistic floral pictures of 
Edward Arnold, of Griffith and Farran, and of Blackie and 
Son. The last named exhibit the prize water-colour repro- 
ductions of some of their published copies. 
The stall of McDougall’s Educational Company contained 
a great variety of school publications, and was distinguished 
by one of a most noteworthy kind—a most elegantly designed 
‘Regular Attendance Record,’ which would form an admir- 
able decoration for any schoolroom. 
Turning our attention now to the stalls, which are marked 
by the most striking variety and novelty, we cannot do better 
than begin alphabetically with E. J. Arnold and Son, of Leeds. 
A considerable portion of the western wall is occupied by their 
splendid series of large photographs and their brilliant selection 
of framed coloured photographs, on which we have commented 
in our articles on ‘Art Pictures for School Room Walls.’ 
Here we need do no more than call attention to the wide field 
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of choice which these beautiful pictures afford. The Illus- 
trated Catalogue of them is itself a work of art. At the same 
stall we find three cabinets of specimens to illustrate object- 
teaching : one contains sixty-three J/inera/s, the second more 
than one hundred objects illustrative of 7ex/z/es, and the third 
one hundred and thirty-five illustrative miscellaneous Natural 
Products. The objects have been arranged by Mr. Alfonzo 
Gardiner, on what appears to be a perfectly reasonable and 
orderly system, and the value of such collections in school can 
hardly be over-estimated. A relief map of South Wales— 
the relief being shown to scale—attracted our notice at the 
same stall ; as also did some substantially-made simple Tellu- 
rians for illustrating astronomical phenomena, a number of 
well-arranged objects for infant classes, and a clever contriv - 
ance for the rapid sharpening of slate pencils. 

The Educational Supply Association exhibits showed a 
similar variety, and included large photographs, plain and 
coloured, cabinets of objects, maps, and nearly every kind of 
school appliance. 

G. W. Bacon and Co. showed a great variety of maps, 
atlases, drawing demonstration sheets, and some very taste- 
fully-designed new pictures for object lessons. On an adjoin- 
ing stall were shown Woolf's Pencils for drawing and writing, 
which, in addition to their other merits, claim that of being 
made in London ; and Zuccato’s Typograph, one of the best 
known of the instruments for multiplying copies of writings 
and drawings. Not far off was to be seen another admirably 
simple manifold copying apparatus—Ellam’s Duplicator— 
which will rapidly produce copies of written or type-written 
matter, 

\mongst the firms which made a large display of maps, 
pictures, and diagrams, we must not omit to name A. Johnston 
and Geo, Philip and Sons. The former had a very effective 
series of coloured pictures illustrating the history of civiliza- 
tion, and the latter showed specimens of Holzel’s splendid geo- 
graphical pictures. 

\t the stall of the Midland Educational Company were 
shown the ‘ Methodical Model Drawing Charts,’ which, so 
far as a hasty examination could be depended on, seemed 
likely to be a valuable help in teaching a rather difficult 
branch of drawing. A Hand-book to accompany the charts 
is also published. 

Close by, Messrs. L. and C. Hardtmuth exhibited an 
extensive assortment of pencils, including one of excellent 
quality—the ‘ Koh-i-noor pencil.’ 

Certain exhibitors confined themselves largely or entirely to 
a particular class of educational aids. Thus, Messrs. Trought 
and Cheshire, showed specimens, especially of natural products, 
for object teaching, and Chapman and Hall displayed works 
especially on Art Teaching, with samples of Art Casts pro- 
duced by the Gelatine process, and Plasticene, a substance 
recommended instead of clay for modelling. These have been 
already described in our pages. 

Curwen and Sons and Novello and Co, represented the 
Musical element in school work. 

One Cheltenham and two or three London firms showed 
pianos, for which the demand in schools is likely to increase 
with the new developments of education. 

Newmann and Co., Charles and Dible, exhibited a remark 
able collection of helps to Kindergarten teaching and the varied 
occupations which have sprung from it. A. Brown and Son, of 
Hull, and Moffatt and Paige showed many similar helps, with 
others of a more miscellaneous kind. 

Cc. Arthur Pearson, Limited, showed samples of the very 
useful and economical double school maps invented by Mr. 
Grayston, and also some framed sets of charming coloured 
illustrations reminiscent of Miss Kate Greenaway, and in- 
tended to give point and force to the title of a new series of 
* Attractive Readers. 

The National Publishing and Supply Association, of Read- 
ing, showed a number of school appliances, including a Frac- 
tional Globe, and apparatus for teaching Solid Geometry. 

On the stall of the Religious Tract Society were many 
books suitable for prizes and presents, and a numerous series 
of effective coloured Scripture cartoons. Another series of 
coloured¢ Bible pictures was shown by the National Society, 
who had a considerable show of school books. 

Miss Lambert showed her admirable invention, the Demon 


stration Frame for the Class-teaching of Needlework. Mr. 
Armitage, of Sheffield, exhibited a set of tools for Sloyd and 
Woodwork, and Mr. Towers, of Portsmouth, kept up the 
constant click-click of his ingenious invention for teaching 
spelling and word building. 

It would be a needless affectation of modesty if we neglected 
to mention that at one stall appeared the PRACTica) 
TEACHER and its offspring, the PRACTICAL TEACHER’S Ary 
MONTHLY, both of which were very frequently the subjects of 
cordial commendation. Specimens were to be seen also of 
the carefully-prepared and useful supplements issued with the 
Journal, and of the Royal Portfolios from which most of them 
are selected. Our illustrated souvenir of the Cheltenham 
Conference was gratefully received by hundreds of the 
members and visitors. 

From this account of the Publishers’ Exhibition, in which 
we have endeavoured to avoid the dulness of a mere cata- 
logue, we hope our readers who were not present may be able 
to form a fairly correct idea of what it was like, and to 
recognise that it deserved to be called, as we observed before, 
a great object-lesson for teachers on the most recent develop- 
ments of educational practice. 


ee 


LEAVING CERTIFICATE, 1808. 


Circular 218, 

To many of the readers of this Magazine the most important 
sentence in this Circular is: ‘ Pupil Teachers engaged in a State- 
aided school may also be admitted to the examination.’ There is 
evidently a desire now on the part of the Department that this 
privilege should be taken advantage of ; but, so long as candidates 
qualified in this way are so peculiarly dealt with by the Department 
in connection with the Training Colleges, the Leaving Certificate 
will never have the place it deserves in the Pupil Teacher system. 
The present option between this examination and the ordinary 
Pupil Teacher Examination is meant to allow clever Pupil Teachers 
to avoid the dreary drudgery of the ordinary course. What is to 
hinder a// Pupil Teachers being required to take the Leaving Certi- 
ficate Examination in certain subjects? The present very unsatis- 
factory Pupil Teacher Examination could then be altogether 
abolished, and the more technical matters, such as Teaching, 
Needlework, Reading, Penmanship, could be attended to at the 
Inspector’s annual visit. 

A warning is given against presenting pupils in too high a stage: 
and to prevent this a hint is given that henceforth it will be less 
easy to gain a lower Certificate by doing inferior work for a higher 
Certificate. 

The following sentence explains itself, and is very important 
some of our readers : ‘While my Lords are unable to hold any 
examination at or in connection with a school from which candi 
dates are presented only in Arithmetic and English of the lower 
grade, this rule will not preclude pupils of a school from being 
presented in these subjects only, in cases where some of the candi 
dates are presented in one or more of the higher subjects of educa 
tion and where my Lords have agreed to hold an examination.’ 

The Department still leave the selection of the candidates to be 
presented entirely in the hands of the school authorities ; but a 
exceedingly broad hint is given that the whole of the highest class, 
or the two highest classes, should be presented ‘if the examinatio! 


is to serve as a test of the real merits of a school.’ 


kev” The concluding Paper of our Cheltenham 
Conference Section, entitled 
‘AN ARTISTIC PILGRIMAGE,’ 
is’ unavoidably crowded out, and will appeaf 
next month. 
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EDUCATION IN ENGLAND. 
N.U.T. NOTES, &c. 


BY T. B. ELLERY, F.R.G.S., 
1895-6 President of the National Union of Teachers, 
Chairman of the Teachers Benevolent Committee. 
The Aycliffe The N.U.T has done many excellent 
Diamond Jubilee things, but I question if it has ever done 
School. anything so thoroughly practical as the 
building of the new schools at Aycliffe. I question, too, if it 
has ever been in such deadly earnest as it has been in this 
matter. The vicar of the parish has been convinced at last 
that the protection of the N.U.T. is no sham ; the new build- 
ing in which Mr. Thompson is now carrying on his work will 
always be sufficient evidence of this. Personally, I am 
delighted at the result of the battle. In my Presidential Ad- 
dress (Manchester 1895) I referred to Mr. Eade’s action in 
dismissing a teacher of whose work a former vicar (Mr. Eade’s 
father by the way) spoke in terms of highest praise. It has 
taken just three years to do complete justice to Mr. Thomp- 
son ; first one step having been taken, and then another, in 
order to bring about a settlement satisfactory to both parties. 
But as nothing short of Mr. Thompson’s reinstatement would 
satisfy the N.U.T., and as Mr. Eade very unwisely and most 


ungenerously refused this measure of fair play, the question of 


anew school was at last considered ; and now a handsome 


and thoroughly up-to-date building, in which the children of 


the people may be educated, stands in Aycliffe, a testimony to 
the popularity of the teacher and to the ‘ grit’ of the villagers 
and their supporters. 


A Red Letter ) Thanks to Mr. George Chapman, the difficulty 

Day. of obtaining a site was soon removed. 
Willing hands were at once engaged in voluntary bricklead- 
ing, &c., hearts and pockets were opened, and the sum that 
remains to be raised amounts to only £200, | have sufficient 
faith in the men and women of the north, and in the members 
of the N.U.T., to believe that the Aycliffe Diamond Jubilee 
School will soon be out of debt. It was my privilege to be 
present at the meeting which followed the opening ceremony, 
in company with the President of the Union, Mr. C. J. Addis- 
cott, Mr. J. H. Yoxall, M.P., and Mr. T. A. Organ, B.A., 
L.C.C., and to say a few words as a churchman in support of 
the church school teacher who has been so badly treated. 
It was evident that the great company assembled meant 
‘business ’—uncompromising support of Mr. Thompson 
against the vicar of the parish. Men of the stamp of Mr. 
Chapman, Mr. Garry, Mr. Nicholson, and Mr. Scott, having 
once put their hands to the plough never look back. It was 
quite a pleasure to listen to the vigorous speech of Mr. Nichol- 
son (the correspondent), and to the applause with which his 
remarks were received. The villagers will not soon forget the 
proceedings of that day—the formal opening of the school 
doors by Miss Chapman, a silver key being presented to her 
for that purpose—the tea, the public meeting, and the dance. 
In spite of the snow, which kept many away who would other- 
wise have been present, the rooms were crowded, and the 
managers must have been delighted with the great success 
which attended their efforts. 120 children, out of the 150 or 
160 in the village, attend the Diamond Jubilee School, and 
those who live on the spot are confident that ere long the 
vicar will be relieved of practically all responsibility in the 
matter of the education of the children of the parish. Under 
all the circumstances, so mote it be. 


The Cheltenham | One’s first words must be those of congratu- 

Conference. lation to the Cheltenham teachers upon 
the great success of the week’s proceedings. The difficulties 
in the way of providing a suitable room in which to hold the 
meetiny were insurmountable, and I fear that in this respect 
the Cheltenham Conference was more or less a failure. As 
Dr. Macnamara put it, the Conference-room itself was little 
more than an annexe of the Publishers’ Exhibition, and those 
who were present will agree that ‘ Mac’ in no way exaggerated 
the position, Still, the local people did the best they could. 
There was no other hall large enough for the purpose, and 
therefore it was the Winter Gardens or nothing! Apart from 
this, everything was completely satisfactory from start to 
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finish. From a socéa/ point of view, we have probably never 
had so enjoyable a week, great as has been the success in 
former years. The Ball, the Mayor’s Reception, the Masonic 
Gathering, the various Smoking Concerts, the Excursions 
to mention a few of the many good things provided—will long 
be remembered by the 1898 Cheltenham Conference repre- 
sentatives. I can well remember the first Cheltenham Con 
ference, with the address of welcome from the Voluntary 
School Managers. The local teachers on that occasion did 
splendidly. The genial Frank Wheeler was the general 
secretary then. Now, after a lapse of ten years, he has 
accepted the same post, and has succeeded, I should say, even 
beyond the measure of his expectation ! 

Other pens will write in these columns of the doings of the 
week. I must therefore be brief,—so brief, in fact, that many 
important events cannot receive even passing mention. 

The President's { My readers will expect a word or two from 

Address. $ me on this subject. | must say at once 
that, though it cannot compare with Mr. Pope’s masterly 
effort of 1888 in the same town, the President’s Address was 
evidently carefully prepared, and if strong language and 
vigorous attack count for anything, it was a decided success. 
Mr. Waddington has done so much for the ‘ child-slave’ of 
the North, that anything he says on the subject of ‘ Half- 
time’ deserves to receive respectful attention. Once more he 
has made out an unanswerable case. His indictment of the 
Oldham operatives, who are able to save £150,000 a year to 
spend in the annual Wakes, and yet sacrifice the future of 
their offspring for the weekly half-crown which the little ones 
are able to bring home, was brave and manly. The President 
wishes to see the bad, barbarous, and totally unncessary half- 
time system abolished. We are all with him, and | trust he will 
have during his year of office some reward for his past labours. 

1 am sorry Mr. Waddington felt it necessary to make such 
a strong attack upon the denominational school system, It 
was, in my judgment, unnecessary. We all join with him in 
condemning abuses, we all desire reforms, but we should 
always be ready to give credit where credit is due. The im- 
pression has gone abroad that the President is in favour of 
Universal School Boaids. 1 don’t think he is. He is in 
favour of a National System, it is true; but he would be 
sorry, I believe, to see an extension of the present School 
Board system, with all the evil of small areas, &c., &c. 


The President on] From what | have already said, it will be 
the Dual System. seen that I cannot say Amen to every- 
thing in the Address. I do not believe that anything would 
have been lost by a generous acknowledgment of the fact that 
thousands of Churchmen are really sincerely interested, and 
interested from the best of motives, in the maintenance of the 
Voluntary School system. Nor do | think that anything is 
gained by ‘putting up the backs’ of those who dip their 
hands into their pockets, and who are in so many cases the 
friends of the teachers. The ‘theologian’ is not necessarily 
the enemy of real education. The best friend of education 
and of the teacher I ever knew was one of Mr. Waddington’s 
‘theologians.’ I am quite sure the President meant to be 
fair. That does not prevent me from saying that I wish 
he had combined with his vigorous attack, the acknowledy- 
ment to which I have referred. Viscount Cross has charged 
him with a desire to see religious education abolished in our 
schools, which only proves that his Lordship has not carefully 

read Mr. Waddington’s address. Naturally the Press is divi 

ded, the Unionist papers being extremely angry, and the 
Radical and ‘ Progressive’ papers delighted! But even the 
Standard might have given Mr. Waddington full credit for 
his manly exposure of the half-time system. 


Congratulation to In a former number I stated that Mr. 
Mr. Clancy the Clancy’s success was practically as. 
New Vice-President. sured. Few of us, however, were 
prepared for the magnificent majority with which he was’ 
honoured. He had to fight against odds, here and there he 
had to fight against religious prejudices, but his work and his 
ability have been recognised in truly handsome fashion, and |] 
now congratulate him, not only in my own name, but also—for 
I believe | may do so—on behalf of the readers of this Journal. 
May he have health and strength worthily to perform the 


duties devolving upon him ! 
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EDUCATION IN SCOTLAND. 
E.1.S. NOTES, &c. 
BY JAS. PATERSON, 
Vice-President of the Educational Institute of Scotland, 

Bursaries going | At the inquiry held in Edinburgh by the 

a-begging. Educational Institute’s Commission on 
secondary Education, Mr. Arnot, Clerk to the Edinburgh 
School Board, was the principal witness examined, and he 
furnished much valuable information. On_ the question of 
bursaries. Mr. Arnot spoke very strongly. He is of opinion 
that the bursary system, so far at least as the Edinburgh 
district is concerned, is utterly overdone ; in fact the bursaries 
were sO numerous that they were actually going a-begging. 
In proof of his assertion he stated that on a recent occasion, 
where two Robertson bursaries of £25 each for six years were 
vacant, only one candidate came forward after extensive 
advertisin He thought that the subject should be brought 
more into prominence at the public meetings, where he was 
of opinion they had too much of the statistical element, too 
much talk of grant and rates, and too little about education. 
Reyarding s hool examinations he thought they were a great 
curse, and his remedy was to do away with them, and have a 
fixed payment per head. 
Dr. Macnamara on )}‘The ‘At Home’ of the Edinburgh 
Scottish Education.) branch of the E.1.S. in honour of 
Mr. T. J]. Macnamara, LL.D., was a great success. In the 
course of a lengthy address, Dr. Macnamara said that, on 
looking back on the records of the last fifty years, he was 
struck with the advancement of the position of the elementary 

hool teacher as being one of the great features of the educa- 
tional movement in Great Britain. By means of copious 
quotations from Blue-books he was able to draw an interesting 
picture of the teacher of that period, as well as to point out 
the curiosities of the system of training him for the ‘ modest 
respectability of his lot.’ He cautioned the Scottish people 


against resting on the historic past of their educational system, 
and pointed to the rapid, strides being made in England, and 
more especially in Wales, as proofs of the necessity for 


Scotland continuing to move forward if she wishes to keep in 
the van. In speaking of the unsatisfactory position of the 
teacher under small school boards he advocated the extension 
of School Board areas, Ur. Macnamara concluded his inter- 
esting and elegant address with an exhortation to teachers to 
combine by becoming members of the Institute. 

Glasgow branch] At the March mecting of the Glasgow 


E.I.S. branch of the E.1.S., Mr. Highet Wilson, 
teacher of drawing in the Pupil’s Teacher’ Institute, Glasgow, 
read a paper on ‘The Teaching of Drawing in Elementary 
Schools.’ The lecturer dwelt chiefly on a few of the difficulties 
which confronted the teacher of drawing in an elementary 
school. ‘The first and greatest difficulty seemed to be to earn 
the award ‘ :xcellent.’ In his view the demands of the draw- 


ny schedule were excessive for pupils so young, and the 
methods of examination were open to criticism. It may be 
noted in this connection that the highest award under the new 
Code is very good ; and it is to hoped that this evident 
lowering of the standard will lead to the highest award being 
more frequently uined, 

. { The Scottish Assistant Teachers’ Association have 
8.A.T.A. 

drawn up a model scheme of salaries which has 
been submitted to School Boards. In a letter accompanying 
the scheme the opinion is expressed that the adoption of such 
schemes by the various localities indicated would remove 
many of the difficulties experienced by School Boards in pro- 
viding their schools with a capable and loyal staff. Quota- 
tions from the reports of H1.M. Inspectors are given to show 
that the inducements to enter the teaching profession have in 
the meantime ceased to attract a sufficient number of youths 
of ability. ‘This condition of affairs, the letter states, is mainly 
due to the following causes a) The qualifications of the 
teacher are gradually being raised ; and Few School Boards 
have a definite scheme of salaries rising by fixed annual in- 
crements to a satisfactory maximum. 

Drawing under | !n incorporating Drawing in the Code along 
the New Code. with other school subjects, their Lordships 
express their desire not only 


' 


to promote unity of school work, 


but to obviate any unnecessary multiplicity of examinations 
and of school returns. They hope that it may ultimately be 
found possible in all cases to have drawing inspected along 
with other subjects of school instruction, but for the present 
it may be necessary from time to time to supplement the ordi- 
nary examinations of the school by special drawing inspection, 
Article * 141 of) In regard to the manual occupations neces. 
the New Code. $ = sary to earn the additional grant under 
Article * 141 of the New Code, the following principles have 
been laid down by the Scotch Education Department ;— 
(1) The occupations in each standard should be according to 
a continuous scheme, progressing in difficulty from the 
Kindergarten occupations of the infant school ; (2) The pupil 
should not be aided in any way by the teac her i in the actual 
execution of the work, and, though general methods of work 
must necessarily be shown, simple problems should be set 
from time to time to be solved by the pupils from their own 
resources ; (3) Other things being equal, those occupations 
should be selected which can be conduc ted in the ordinary 
class-room, and with the minimum of special apparatus ; 
4) It should be steadily borne in mind that the most im- 
portant object of these exercises is not the production of a 
certain amount of work, however well executed, but the mental 
discipline of the pupils through occupations in which they are 
interested. 
Mull, Morven, and Iona} At the spring meeting of the Mull, 

Branch E.1.S. Morven and Iona branch of the 
E.1.S. Mr. Walter, Tobermory, delivered an address on 
‘Elementary Science Teaching.’ He sketched the course of 
a practical elementary lesson in chemistry, and exemplified 
his subject by the pre paration of Lydrogen, pointing out the 
precautions necessary ip its preparation, with its chief pro- 
perties. The consideration of the theoretical part of the sub- 
ject was postponed till next meeting. 
Presentation to , An interesting ceremony took place lately 
Mr. Innes, late of at Fordyce, when Mr. Innes, the former 

Fordyce. headmaster of the public school, who 
was recently dismissed by the School Board—under circum- 
stances now tolerably familiar to the general public—was pre- 
sented, at a large assemblage of his friends in the parish, with 
an illuminated address from the bursars and pupils of the 
school, and a massive silver salver from a number of the 
parishioners and of his friends in the district, Mrs. Innes being 
at the same time the recipient of a beautiful gold brooch. 
Despite the rainy evening, the large room of the school in 
which the presentation was made was crammed, and it was 
apparent from the enthusiasm that prevailed that Mr. Innes 
has still a host of friends in Fordyce. As showing the feeling 
of the subscribers in regard to the question of the dismissal, 
the following sentence from the address may be quoted :— 
‘We, the undersigned, deplore the result the Fordyce 
School Board has arrived at in dismissing Mr. Innes from his 
position as headmaster in Fordyce Public School ; and we 
testify our respect for, and unabated confidence in, Mr. Innes 
is a thorough, sound, and courteous teacher.’ 

Elementary ~. & joint meeting of the Aberdeen 
Secondary Education. { branches of the Secondary Teachers 
Association and the Educational Institute of Scotland was 
held lately in the Grammar School, at which the relation 0! 
primary to secondary teaching was the subject of considera- 
tion. Mr. Adams read a paper on ‘The Point of Divergence 
between Primary and Secondary Work,’ concluding with the 
following propositions :—(1) Those going to the University 
should go to a secondary school not later than after passing 
Standard VI., and, if possible, on entry to Standard V. 
2) Those having only two years after Standard VI. should not 
go to a secondary school at all, but should remain in their 
primary school, getting an ex-Standard course that will be 
complete as far as it goes, or go for the final two years to an 
ex-Standard school ; (3) Ele mentary schools in towns should 
not attempt secondary work leading up to the University. 
Mr. Morland Simpson, Rector of the Grammar School, 
followed with a paper on ‘What the Secondary School gets 
from the Primary,’ in which he suggested that it would be an 
immense gain all round if means « ould be devised whereby 
a certain stage bond fide candidates for secondary education 
should be required to leave the purely elementary school for 
one specially organised for the purpose. 
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EDUCATION ABROAD. 


BY E. E. FOURNIER D’ALBE, B.SC., A.R.C.S. 


k ARLY marriages of teachers are discouraged in the 
. Grand Duchy of Hessen. The education office of that 
little German country has decreed that henceforth no married 
teacher shall be given precedence over an unmarried teacher 
inthe matter of promotion. The German teacher is not a 
very marrying man as it is, but probably the higher birth-rate 
of the German people has precluded the alarm with which a 
similar enactment would be received in France. 


. * x 7 * x 


THE practice of the pupils greeting their teachers by kiss- 

ing their hands has been abolished in Buda-Pest. 
Such abolition is, no doubt, quite right and proper from a 
sanitary point of view, and also as regards general educa- 
tional considerations. But it seems a pity that that pictur- 
esque ceremony should be practically relegated to Royal 
drawing-rooms and receptions. Among the German and 
Austrian aristocracy the custom still holds its own, more 
especially in greetings between older and younger people. 
While it lasts the age of chivalry cannot be pronounced quite 
dead. 

* * . * * * 


iy appears that the German Education Department will not 

be represented at the Paris Exhibition of 1900. This 
seems somewhat extraordinary when we remember the 
German claims for supremacy in matters educational. The 
educational budget has increased five-fold since 1871, and this 
year it outstrips all previous records. Besides, the Hamburg 
exhibition of educational implements was a great success. It 
seems very likely that the Swiss exhibit will carry off the 
palm in this department of the Z.xposition Universelle. 


* * ~ 7 7” 


CURIOUS struggle is going on in Berne. The official 

1 organ of the Bernese teachers is the Bernische Schul- 

1t/. ‘Yo counteract its influence, Herr Gobat, the director 

of education, has started the Amdliche Schuldblatt, and the 

teachers are planning to boycott all the business houses which 

advertise in the Government paper, in order to bring it to its 
Knee < 


* * x * x * 


‘i, 1k Praktische Schulmenn contains a ‘ grammatico- 
etymological sketch ’ on the subject of the gender of the 
sun and moon. While all the Greeco-Latin and the English 
guages make the sun masculine and the moon feminine, 
1¢ German language says die Sonne and der Afond. This 
peculiarity is shared by the Celtic languages, but in Irish the 
noon is spoken of in both genders. The essayist, Dr. Zierow, 
traces the genders down to the early days of German litera- 
ture, and finds that the genders were in Old German distri- 
ited in accordance with the Graeco-Latin practice. Whence 
he change? It is certainly not to be sought in learned 
uarters, since the German language was not cultivated in 
ie literary sense before the change set in. The writer 
endeavours to trace the psychological growth of the feminine 
dea as attached to the sun, the source of gladness and fruit- 
lulness. He even argues the superiority of the German 
feminine ideal from the choice of the gender. This conclusion 
| doubtless delight the hearts of Welshmen. 


. * ial ~ . * 


_— Journal de (Enseignement Primaire contains a 
‘orous Criticism of the supposed benefit derived by 
teacher from a year’s service in the army. ‘The corres- 
pond maintains that the young soldier-teacher suffers 
nder the mechanical drills with the colours, and adds : 
irai plus loin, et je dirai 

le régiment a une influence 

te sur le développment de 
‘lligence, par ses réglements 
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toute initiative, par une discipline de fer qui ordonne d’agit 


sans reflexion, sans observation, et surtout par la fagon brutale 


dont elle est appliquée. L’etre actif qui existe en nous n’est 


pas respecté, C’est ce qui fait qu’ov se p/ie a la discipline, mais 


qu’on sy fail pas. Rien que cette raison suffirait d’ailleurs pour 
ramener l’instituteur soldat a la profession qu'il a embrassée 
librement. 

* Aussi le résultat est-il facile 4 prévoir : Quand l’instituteur 
revient du régiment, son bagage littéraire et scientifique est 
bien allégé. Et notez que les instituteurs ne sont pas seuls 
dans ce cas; bien des étudiants m’ont avoué avoir fait sur 
eux-mcemes une constatation identique.’ 


At the same time, the regulations on the same subject in the 
German army have been made more rigorous, and it is only 
by very exceptional conduct that the teacher can obtain any 
advantage over the peasant-boy. 


* * +. * * * 


N the /udian Fournal of Education, W. EF. Hoare, M.A., 

pleads for a radical reform in the system of teaching the 

Indian vernacular languages at high schools and Universities, 
First of all, he wants to abolish the learned pundit 


*We all know the pundit or munshi. Here he comes, 
more or less punctually, a grey venerable gentleman, between 
whom and the European principal there is usually a great gulf 
fixed, that of language. The munshi takes his seat in a cor- 
ner of the big hall, his boys sit round him, literally round his 
knees, bending forward, The lesson seems to require a great 
deal of reading and sonorous ha-ha-ing. ‘The boys as a rule 
behave well, but it need hardly be said that our friend 
is quite ignorant of the principles of pedagogy. As he learnt, 
so he transmits. I have already said that I propose to replace 
him in First Grade colleges by graduates who have taken a 
degree in Oriental study. We now come to the 
thorny question of the vernaculars themselves, and their posi- 
tion as subjects of study. It is obvious that the first thing we 
must do must be to differentiate them, though in talking of the 
value of the vernaculars everybody scems to lump them toge- 
ther. No doubt every vernacular may be made an instrument 
of intellectual drill,’ 


But the mistake lies in the placing Sanskrit or Pali on a level 
with Uriya, As regards the text-books used in the pundit 
classes, they are, says the writer, badly printed and full of 
typographical errors, and the English translations of the native 
literature are puzzling even to the Englishman. He gives 
some samples : 


thou dost not know me, wealthy in penance, to have arrived 
here, (he) will not remember thee even being reminded, as an 
intoxicated person does not remember the talk made before 
And again, ‘** Charioteer, we have been drawn very far away by 
the antelope there. And even yet, with the eyes repeatedly 
cast on the cheriot pursuing him, so gracefully (thus appear- 
ing graceful) on account of the bending of his neck, entering 
as much as possible (for the most part) into the fore-part of his 
body by (contracting) the hinder half through fear of the 
descent of the arrow, strewing his path with the half-chewea 
Darbha-grass dropping from his mouth open on account of 
exhaustion, look ! by reason of his lofty boundings, he flies 
more into the skies than along the ground. How then (is it 
that) he can be seen with difficulty by me yet pursuing him ?” 
it would be interesting to know if stuff of this is anywhere 
iccepted by examiners as a satisfactory translation of an 
admittedly fine play.’ 


*** Tle, thinking of whom with an exclusively absorbed soul 


* * * * * * 


N extraordinary occurrence is reported from Bulgaria, 
A Last summer, Professor Jordan, of the Government 
high school at Kiipriilti, took his pupils out for a botanical 
excursion. One of the pupils was the son of the richest 
merchant in the town. The party were surprised by brigands, 
who carried off the merchant’s son and only restored him on 
payment of a large ransom. Some of the brigands were 
subsequently arrested and _ tried, 
and then it turned out that the pro 
fessor was in league with the ban, 
and had arranged the excursion on 
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the bed of a River. 


VII. A Waterfa 


NOTES OF A LESSON ON A RIVER. 


By WILLIAM 


Dong, B.A., Head Master of Brighton Pupil Teacher School. 


SEE SUPPLEMENT PRESENTED WITH THIS NUMBER. 


MATTER AND Mernon. 


Ask what becomes of the rain which falls. 
Some of it sinks into the ground, some of it 
is drained into the ditches and streams, some 
of it is dried up, or as we say, is evaporated. 
If any child has seen and noticed a river, let 
him contrast the water, as regards motion, in 
a pond with that in a river. The water in 
the latter is always moving. It moves from 
higher to lower ground. I liustrate by water 
running down a slate. We say that a river 
has a current. 

Let them observe the general view of the 
river as shown in the diagram. Notice thai 
the width of the stream increases as it flows 
along. A few questions as they look at the 
diagram will elicit that this increase in volume 
is due to the water poured into the river by 
smaller streams during its course. These we 
call tributaries. 

Summing up then the facts we have ob- 
served, we place upon the black-board the 
results. A river is a stream of water flowing 
over sloping land and generally reaching the 
sea, 

Call attention to the picture of a Glacier. 
Snow constantly falling and getting wedged 
tightly between the mountain sides and pres- 
sed down by further falls of snow will turn 
into ice. Recall to their minds the fact of 
tightly squeezing snow-balls in their hands. 
This mass of ice then pressed from above and 
at the sides, very slowly moves down the 
slope. As its end comes into warmer re- 
gions it thaws and begins to form a stream 
of water. Here then is one way in which a 
river may have its source. The rivers Rhine 
and Rhone are noteworthy examples. 

Let them look at the picture of the spring. 
The falling rain has percolated through the 
soft earth until it has reached ground that it 
could not sink through. Illustrate by means of 
sand andclay. The water collecting on such 
ground, as it could not penetrate, would flow 
along until perhaps it came to a break, such as 
the side of a hill would make, whence it would 
issue as a spring, and thus act as the source of 
a river 

Question as to what keeps the water in the 
river from running over the land at the sides. 
What are these banks made of? Does a 
river ever overflow its banks? What happens 
then ? 

The ground where the water lies is called 
the bed of the river. Suppose the bed of the 
river suddenly drops in one place. _ Illustrate 


by pouring water down the slope of the desk 
and Jetting it fall over on to the floor. Show 
the picture of the waterfall. 


Heaps. 


IX. Depth. 


X. River-fort. 


XI. Zhe formation 
of a Delta, 


XI. River Basin. 


XIV. lWater-shed. 


XV. Lake. 


XVI. Uses of Rivers. 


Kecapitulation. 


MaATTer AND Mernop. 


From what the children have heard of 
London and the Thames, they will be able to 
tell that ships can pass up large rivers some 
distance, but farther up we see barges are 
the largest vehicles. We therefore elicit 
that the water increases in depth as the river 
flows along. 

Call attention, both in the map and general 
picture, to the large town depicted near the 
mouth of the stream. Evidently ships can 
reach this, until stopped by the bridge which 
spans the river. A town situated thus is 
called a River-Port ; compare with Sea-Port. 

Can we see to the bottom of a river? In 
places we might do so, but not near the 
mouth, because the water, besides being deep, 
is muddy. What makes it muddy? It has 
washed the soil from its bed. The swifter 
the current, and the greater the volume, 
the more material will be carried along by 
the stream. By mixing similar materials in 
a glass bowl, show that this suspended matter 
will subside, if the mixture is allowed to stand 
still. Apply this to what takes place in a 
river. The stream getting so much wider, 
the current is slower and the suspended mat- 
ters are deposited ; of course the heaviest 
materials first ; hence in time, pieces of land, 
roughly triangular in shape, are formed at 
the mouth of the river, Examine picture and 
map. 

From a careful examination of the picture, 
it will be seen that the area which is drained 
by a river and its tributaries is separated from 
similar areas by rising ground. Give the 
terms River-basin, and Water-shed, or Water- 
parting. 

Make a small model in clay or sand, and 
show that, owing to a wide shallow de- 
pression, the bed of a river may broaden out 
and form alake. Elicit that the current will 
be slower than in the ordinary bed of the 
stream. Elicit also from above that deposits 
will be formed. 

Rivers are great natural roads. Ships and 
other boats of all sizes pass along, carrying 
people and goods. Along its banks tradesare 
carried on. Question as to the situation ol 
many great European capitals. They a 
placed on the banks of rivers, The water 
of rivers, when purified, is used for drinking. 
Rivers, again, are in themselves beautiful, 
and lend themselves to recreative purpose) 
The fish caught in the water constitute a food 
supply. 

Examine briefly the various points ol the 
lesson, and jot heads of answers on the 
black-board. 
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THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


NOTES OF LESSONS ON ICE AND AIR. 


By WitLiaAM Done, B.A., /Zead Master of Brighton Pupil Teacher School. 


@ A full page of specially prepared, White on Black, Blackboard Illustrations, by C. Armstrong, 


City of London School of Art,and Examiner to Science and Art Department, to suit the 
following Object Lessons, appears in the May Number of the PRACTICAL TEACHER'S 
ART MONTHLY. Now ready, Price Twopence. 


I. ICE, 


irticles of Illustration—Some ice, thermometer, freezing mix- 


ture, flasks, thin glass tubing, diagram of snow crystals. 


EXPERIMENTS. INFERENCES, 


I. 70 show the distinguishing 


guauties. 


(a) Let a child hold a (a) Ice feels cold. 
piece of ice in one hand and 
a piece of chalk or similar 
material in the other. 

(4) Compare the colour (4) Ice is colourless, 
with that of water, and with 
that of other objects in the 
room. 

(c) Chip a thin piece off (c) It is transparent, but ap- 
the block and place it over , pears white when scratched or 
some printed letters. Pound pounded. 
some down. Scratch a piece. 

(¢7) Place some ice in a (d) Ice is lighter than water 
bowl of water. 


Il. Zo show how we as 


formed. 
Mix equal parts of salt As water gets colder and 
and ice so asto forma freez- | colder the temperature falls. At 
ing mixture. last when the temperature has 


Insert a can of water and | fallen to 32° Fahrenheit or 0° 
test the temperature with a | Centigrade ice is formed. 
thermometer, 

Cork up tightly a flask Water turning into ice ex- 
full of water, Place in the | pands, and the ice takes up 
mixture, and when the water | more room than the water from 
is frozen examine it. which it was formed. 


Ill. Zo show regelation. 


Take two smooth pieces Pieces of ice just thawing can 
of ice just thawing, and | be welded together by pressure. 
squeeze them. together. |. [The teacher might then enlarge 


upon this, and tell the children 
that ice can by this property be 
moulded into various shapes, or 
twisted and contorted as in 
glaciers. ] 


IV. Jce is crystalline, Show the picture of snow crystals. If 
we were able to see what happened when a beam of sunlight falls 
upon and melts a piece of ice, we should see little hollows being 
formed corresponding to the solid snow crystals. This has been 
shown by melting a piece of ice before the lens of a lantern and 
casting the image on the screen. 


V. Glaciers. Show a picture of a glacier. Kefer to snowballs 
turning into ice when squeezed by the hands, Amongst the high 
mountains in the region of perpetual snow, layer upon layer falls 
continually pressing the lower ones, until they turn into ice. This 
glacier thus formed upon a slope slowly moves downwards. 


VI. Jcebergs. When a glacier reaches the sea or lake, large 
masses of it break off and float on the surface of the water. As ice 
is only slightly lighter than water, about one ninth of the mass of 
the iceberg floats above the water. 

VIL. Uses of Ice. 

(a) Uses in domestic life. 
(4) Protects the animals and plants in water by keeping out 
the excessive cold. 


ll. THE AIR WE BREATHE. 


Irticles of Jllustration—A trough of water, tumbler, bicycle 
pump, syringe, a balance, the inner tube of a bicycle tyre. 


EXPERIMENTS. INFERENCES, 


I. Ze Show air is invisible, 
OC: upies Space, offers resistance, 
has weight, ele, 

(a) Take a tumbler, elicit (a) Air occupies space and can 
that it is apparently empty. be compressed, that is, it takes 
Turn it bottom upwards. | up room and can be pressed in- 
Let a child press it thus | to smaller bulk. 
down into the trough of ! 
water. 

(6) Let the tumbler spring (¢) Air is elastic. 
up from the water. Press 
down the piston of syringe 
and let it fly back. 


(c) Ask if we can see air (c) Air is invisible. 
in the tumbler or around us. 
(7) Wave the hand, or a (@) It offers resistance, 


piece of paper backwards 
and forwards. Call atten- 
tion to the force used to 
press down tumbler or piston 
of syringe. 

(e) Balance two flasks, (e) Air has weight. 
one provided with pipe and 
stop-cock. Pump more air 
into the latter, and note re- 
sult. 

Weigh empty bicycle tyre 
tube, inflate and weigh 
again. 

(/) Fill the tumbler again (/) Air presses upwards as 
to the brim, and pressonits well as downwards, 
open end a stout piece of 
paper. Invert it. 

(g) Make a sucker from a (eg) The pressure of the air is 
piece of leather. Show it considerable, hence for animals 
will lift a stone or slate, etc. | to move about in it, besides 

pressing upwards and down- 
wards it must do so in all direc- 
tions. 


Il. Air in motion—Wind. Wave the hand to and fro, or blow 
with the mouth; we put the air into motion and cause wind to be 
felt. 


Even on the calmest day the air is never quite still. Elicit terms 
which show the varying rates of movement of the air, such as 
Light Breeze, Strong Breeze, Gale, Storm, Hurricane. 


Ill. Direction of Winds. Refer to weathercock, and its use, 
to tell us from what direction the wind comes, 


IV. Regular Winds and Variable Winds. Some of the children 
will have heard of Trade Winds, and why they have this name given 
to them. These are regular winds, and blow in one direction 
throughout the year. In our country, however, the direction of the 
wind is constantly changing. We live in a region of variable 
winds. 


V. The extent of the air. Draw a diagram of the earth showing 
that the air isa thin envelope extending definitely to a height of 
about fifty miles. 
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600 THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE 
OF CLASS TEACHING. 


IV.—DIVISION. 


AS multiplication is a special case of addition, so division 
v4 may be regarded as a special case of subtraction. The 
problem we solve in subtraction is to find what is left when 
one quantity is taken from another, or how much one quantity 
is greater than another. In division, the problem is to find 
how many times one quantity is contained in another ; and 
this may be performed by a series of subtractions, or by the 
shorter process of division. Division may also be regarded 
as the reverse of multiplication, as the analysis of a product 
into two factors, one of which is given, instead of finding the 
product of two given factors ; and accordingly we fall back on 
the multiplication table as the basis of our operations in divi- 
sion. For this reason it is important that the table should be 
learned and orally practised with a view to division as well as 
to multiplication. As we have already explained, when the 
child learns that the product of 3 x 6 is 18, he should also be 
taught to observe that 3 is contained in 18 six times, and 6 is 
contained in 18 three times. By this means he has become 
familiar with the idea of division, and has had considerable 
mental practice in the process, and what he has now to do is 
to apply this process in solving more complicated problems. 

For the early examples, the short division form is the best. 
As a help to the ‘placing’ of the figures in the quotient, 
vertical lines should be drawn at first, as in teaching addi- 
tion. The sums to be divided also should at first consist 
entirely of figures which leave no remainder. A few examples 
of this elementary kind wrought on the blackboard and then 
on slates will familiarize the pupil with the form in which the 
problems are to be wrought. 

Some explanation should be given why we begin at the 
left in division, while we begin at the right in addition, sub- 
traction, and multiplication. This may be done when the 
teacher begins to explain ‘carrying’ in division ; as in addi- 
tion we begin at the right in order to be able to carry up to a 
higher denomination, so in division we begin at the left in 
order to be able to carry down to a lower denomination. 


When the problem of carrying comes to be faced, an easy 
example should be taken, like 74-2. Beginning with the 
tens place, 2 goes in 7 three times, and 1 over. We put 
down the 3; but we have not yet divided the 7 tens, only 6 
of them. The remaining one cannot be divided as a ten, but 
it may be divided as ten units. We carry this ten down to 
the units column ; so instead of having 4 units to divide we 
have 14, which gives 7 as answer. The resemblance between 
this decomposition and that used in subtraction should be 
pointed out. 

At this early stage of work the remainder from the units 
place should be simply written down as ‘remainder.’ In 
dividing 35 by 3, for example, the pupil reads Wis answer as 
‘11 and 2 over.’ It is somewhat more difficult to understand 
the reason for writing the remainder as a fraction. When 
this has to be done, it may be explained that the line repre- 
sents the sign of division, and 11% as answer means that 
35 contains 3 eleven times, and leaves 2 still to be divided by 
3—a process we cannot complete in the meantime. ‘The idea 
that 35 contains 3 eleven and two-third times is probably too 
difficult to be explained when the pupil has no knowledge of 
fractions. 

The next step is to make the transition to long division. 
An example should be taken which can be wrought by short 
division, such as 7,398 ~ 2. It should first be wrought out 
on the blackboard in the ordinary short-division form. Next 
the teacher should arrange it as for long division, returning to 
the old help of drawing vertical lines, so as to make columns 
for hundreds, tens, etc. He should explain that in this form 
all the multiplications formerly done mentally are to have 
their products written down, and all the subtractions are to 
be actually shown, so that the remainders will appear as the 
answers to a series of subtractions. He should call attention 


to the fact that each figure is ‘taken down’ so as to occupy 
the same column, hundreds or tens, etc., that it held in the 
dividend at first, and that the figures in the answer fall into 


the corresponding column there. At every step he should 
show the identity of the processes in both forms’of division— 
in the one the intermediate steps being noted on the slate or 
board, and in the other performed mentally. The next step 
should be to work an example of division where the divisor is 
too large for doing these steps mentally—say, 31— and the 
use of the longer form will at once become evident. 

Some teachers adopt the following plan to secure that 
figures in the answer will be properly placed, and no ciphers 
omitted. Instead of writing the answer to the right of the 
dividend, as is usually done, they require it to be written 
above the dividend. Then as each figure is ‘taken down’ 
for division, the new figure of the answer obtained by dividing 
it is written above it: This calls the pupil’s attention to the 
necessity for having a figure in the answer for each figure 
taken down in the dividend ; and as a help at an early stage 
of long division it is of undoubted service. The plan has 
certain advantages, and may be used for a time with profit. 

Another plan, with less to recommend it from an educa- 
tional point of view, has been used to facilitate division by 
large divisors. Suppose the divisor is 378, the pupils are 
directed first to write down on the margin of their slate what 
is really the 378 line of the multiplication table ; that is to 
say, they multiply 378 successively by 2, 3, etc., up to 9, and 
write down the products 756, 1,134, etc., up to 3,402, in a 
column on the edge of their slate. When they wish to find 
how often 378 is contained in any number which they may be 
dividing, they have only to turn to this column and find which 
number in it comes next below the number to be divided. 
This saves all delay with trial figures in the answer and con- 
sequent possibilities of error. The objection to the method 
is that it is entirely mechanical, and thus prevents any 
growth of power in fixing on the proper trial figure. But it 
has no doubt arisen as a means of defence, so to speak, 
against the equally mechanical and absurdly long tests often 
set in long division. 

It has already been pointed out that there is no good reason 
for leaving over the study of one ‘rule’ till the preceding one 
has been practised to its full extent in large numbers ; here it 
may be mentioned that there is as little reason for dropping 
the practice of a rule already learned because a new one has 
been commenced. Addition, in particular, should still be 
carried on. At this more advanced stage it may well take 
the form of practice in adding two columns at once, units and 
tens. This is a most useful exercise, and one which, though 
very far removed from the usual simple addition of the common 
school, is yet easily learned. It has also a high value in giving 
the kind of mental training most to be aimed at in arithmetical 
teaching—the power of dealing mentally with large numbers. 


TO OUR READERS: 

The attention of teachers and students in London and the 
neighbourhood may profitably be called to the exceptional 
opportunity which the weekly excursions of the London 
Geological Field Class afford of acquiring a practical know- 
ledge of the physical geography and geology of the London 
basin. A course arranged to illustrate the physical geography 
and geology of hills, valleys, and rivers in the basin of the 
Thames has just commenced, and will be carried on until the 
middle of July. Professor H. G. Seeley, F.R.S., is the leader 
of the excursions, and the teaching takes the form of short 
open-air lectures, in which the actions of the several denuding 
forces that have shaped the surface of the country and led to 
the existence of plateaux, hills, valleys, and river channels are 
illustrated by natural examples—the fact-knowledge being 
thus entirely substituted for the word-knowledge ot books. 
No more pleasant means of obtaining sound ideas on pliysical 
geography could be desired than that afforded by these excut 
sions. The secretary of the Class, Mr. R. H. Bentley, 
43, Gloucester Road, Brownswood Park, South |lornsey, 
London, N., will furnish all particulars as to membership. 


ga ‘THE SCHOOL JOURNEY,’ a Means of Teaching 
Geography Illustrated by References to am 
actual Excursion in the Field, by Joseph 
H. Cowham, F.G.S., Lecturer on Education, 
Westminster Training College, will appear 
the next number of the ‘ Practical Teacher.’ 
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THE INSPECTOR’S NOTE-BOOK. 


BY AN INSPECTOR OF SCHOOLS. 





Distinguished At one school I visited somewhat recently, I 

old boys. found the photographs of distinguished old 
boys hung on the walls. This struck me as a splendid idea. 
Of course it will be necessary to limit the distinction to men 
who can be said really to have won more than average dis- 
tinction. It will act as a healthy stimulus to the present 
pupils. 

* * * * * 


Children as The report of the Departmental Committee 
teachers. upon the Pupil Teacher question has created 
no small stir amongst voluntary managers up and down the 
country. Those in the know think that the recommendations 
will in great part be soon adopted. Personally, 1 shall be 
glad to see the employment of child labour in schools receive 
its quietus. Pupil Teachers of the 3rd and 4th years are 
generally able to teach a little, but it seems very uneducational 
to run a school with paid monitors, probationers, and the like. 
These are made use of chiefly in infant departments of from 
60 to 120 in average attendance. These departments are of 
course dearer to maintain than larger ones. The infusion of 
teachers who have received a little of the secondary school 
culture should have a very beneficial effect upon primary 
education, 

* * * * * * 

Drawing under | I am constantly being asked now as to what 

Whitehall. schemes of Drawing will be required 
under the new management. My advice to teachers is this : 
for the present continue upon the old lines, and, meanwhile, 
think out any alterations which you consider will benefit your 
particular school. 

If you have nothing better to put in place of the S. K. 
syllabus do not tinker with it. I must confess that, in the 
matter of drawing up object lesson courses, I have seen very 
little originality. In many cases, and especially where teachers 
are experts in drawing, we shall expect a strong lead, intro- 
ducing new lines which will be an improvement upon the 
past. To those who have the matter at heart let me commend 
to your consideration the ideas and principles of Mr. E. Cooke, 
the expert who fathered the alternative brush-drawing syllabus 
for the lower standards. His ideas, which he has expressed 
in book form, I believe, are founded upon psychological 
principles. Then again, every teacher should see the new 
Art Monthiy published at the office of the PRACTICAL 
TEACHER. Such supplements as came out with the April 
number will be of incalculable help to schools. It has been 
issued just at the right time. The Blackboard sketches also 
are most useful. 1 say this purely in the interest of the 
schools. 

* * * x 7 *~ 
Attendance | The children of many Anglican and Roman 
at Church. Catholic Schools are taken to church on holy 
days. This should be indicated on the Time Table. It is an 
easy matter to enter, for instance, the following :—On Wednes- 
days during Lent the registers are closed at 9.5 a.m. to enable 
the children to attend church at 11.15.. Managers cannot be too 
particular over matters of this kind. It is not sufficient to 
make entries in the Log Book. It is surprising how much is 
known in London of these little things even when occurring 
in remote villages. There is always someone with a grievance, 
and it can be made known without even paying postage. 

ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

G.1/.—1! am afraid you misunderstand the Code. Unless 
you enter as a Queen’s Scholar you must pass the second 
year certificate examination outside. You can then apply for 
one year’s Training under Art, 115 (4). It is possible that 
you might gain admission directly the result was known. In 
any case it would be best to apply for permission before 
taking the 2nd year certificate examination. Why not try 
to get into another college next September ? Would not that 
be better than delaying it? Try a day training college if the 
residential ones are full. 

J.\f—Do you not refer to the May Examinations? Acting 
teachers can count marks gained in these science examina- 
tions. The questions published by Moffat and Paige are 
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those set by the English Department. I know of no edition 
of the Scotch questions, but drop a card to John Menzies & Co., 
12, Hanover Street, Edinburgh. The geography of Europe 
alone is meant. 

7.M, (Burghead).—You may take Hygiene (Elementary 
Stage). In your case it is not compulsory to take Physio- 
graphy. 

A.G.C.—Very few schools take Animal Physiology as a 
class subject especially in the lower standards. The require- 
ments of the inspectors vary with the district to some extent. 
But if I were you I should not tackle deeply the build of the 
human body. It is very unsuitable, especially for Standards 
1 and 2, Why not prepare 30 more object lessons on common 
animals and leave the actual Physiology for the upper group ? 
If you feel obliged to take up the human body, classify 
Standard III. with the higher standards for that, and stick to 
30 object lessons for 1 and 2. Deal with the human body in 
an elementary fashion without bothering about the technical 
terms. If the children have the knowledge it matters little 
what terms they use. The highest children might pick up 
some of the scientific names. 

W.S.—Though I am not absolutely certain I should say 
that the numbers 100 and 75 are the maximum marks, and 
that a teacher who got say a 2nd advanced would score less 
than one who got a first advanced. 

M.G.—Your candidate may take first year’s papers in 
October next and be apprenticed for three years from the 
Ist of January 1899 (Article 40). 

L.L.—No, you are not compelled to take the subject. If 
you gained your Model last May you can have marks for it 
in your certificate examination. If your Model was got 
before then go in again in May and so obtain the marks. 

K.A.M.—For Standard VI., Vil. Composition, any of the 
following may be useful :— 

(1) ‘The Guide Series’ (Davis & Moughton). 

(2) ‘Jackson’s English Composition’ (Brown & Sons). 

(3) ‘Register Model Essay Cards’ (Dawson-Seedley). 
With regard to the Pupil Teachers’ Drawing you can do 
better than supply them with the Practical Teacher's Art 
Monthly. Gill & Sons and Waddington & Jackman publish 
Drawing-cards. 

F.H.S.—Address your application to the Secretary. Three 
testimonials will suffice. Unless you have graduated you will 
be required to pass an examination which is about equivalent 
to the first University at the Dublin Royal. 

G.B.—Yes, you are wise to qualify yourself in Drawing. 
It will help you in applying for the post you want, but after 
all a university degree is the most valuable item, so do not 
delay starting for this. 

A.W.—You are not compelled to get rid of your Federation 
\id Grant by the end of the school year, providing you can 
satisfy the Department that you intend doing good with it 
without unnecessary delay. It would not be allowable to 
charge the interest in Form 1X. It might be treated as salary, 

E.L.C.—You did not enclose an envelope for reply. You 
are not free to take a situation as assistant unless the Board 
will cancel your indentures. 

Z.Q.—You cannot sit to raise your certificate without miss- 
ing a year, you must therefore wait till 1899. 

F.H.S.—I\t will be difficult to procure questions. Skerry, 
Civil Service Coach, of Chancery Lane, London, could help 
you. He has passed men in this examination. I do not 
think the questions are published. 

R.H.N.—The questions are not published. Very few 
examinations are held. Write to Skerry, Civil Service Court, 
Chancery Lane, London, who has passed men for this post. 

He could help you. 

¥.M.—Please consult me as often as you find yourself in 
difficulties. 1 am always pleased to hear from correspondents 
who live in such remote parts. You are right. The Science 
and Art Department holds an examination in Physiography 
on Thursday, June 23rd, from 2 to 5 p.m. Marks then gained 

would count to you. 


Correspondents wishing a reply by post must enclose a 
stamped addressed envelope. 

Letters should be addressed—‘ Inspector, care of the 
Editor, 33, Paternoster Row, London.’ 
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EXAMINATION FOR LONDON 
SCHOOL BOARD SCHOLARSHIPS. 


(Continued.) 





T the Preliminary Examination which was held on the rst 
d and 2nd of last December, 120 boys and 69 girls satisfied 
the examiners. All but two of these candidates sat at the 
Intermediate Examination which followed on December 13th 
and 14th. Each candidate was allowed to enter for two sub- 
jects from the following list :—Physiology, Elementary 
Science, Mechanics, Chemistry, Algebra, Euclid, Domestic 
Economy, Botany, French, Latin, Drawing. The last subject 
was for girls only, as it was an essential subject for all boys 
in the Preliminary Examination. 

rhe questions set in all the subjects are given below, with 
answers to the Algebra, and to the numerical questions on 
Mechanics. 

The 44 boys and 24 girls who obtained more than 400 
marks out of a possible 550 underwent a final examination, 

iva Voce. 

With respect to the examinations to be held on the 3oth 
April and 21st of May, we may add that among the scholar- 
ships to be competed for are eleven Boarding Foundation 
Scholarships for boys, tenable at Bancroft’s School, Woodford. 
The subjects of examination are Arithmetic, Dictation and 
Handwriting, Composition, Drawing, History and Grammar, 
with two of the following to be selected by the candidates, 
viz., Latin, French, Algebra. 

Chese scholarships, regarded as of the value of £70 a year 
for four years, are given by the Drapers’ Company. 


QUESTIONS SET AT THE INTERMEDIATE 
EXAMINATIONS. 
ANIMAL PHYSIOLOGY. 
Time allowed —2 hours. 

1. Describe clearly the act of breathing. 

2. What organs are contained in the thorax? State briefly the 
function of each. 

3. Describe the course of the circulation of the blood ; and con- 
trast venous and arterial blood. (Déiagram.) 

4. Name and give the position of ten bones in the human body. 

5. What are tendons? Describe their texture. 

6. What is the usual temperature of the blood in the human 
body ? How is it kept so constant ? 

7. Describe the organ of sight. (Diagram.) 

8. Describe the changes a piece of meat undergoes whilst being 
digested. 

9. What gives rise to perspiration? What is its use ? 

10. What is the difference in function between motor and sensory 
nerves? What is meant by reflex action ? 

ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. 
Time allowed—2 hours. 

1. Define the following terms, and give one instance of each :— 
Equilibrium, centre of gravity, specific heat, evaporation. 

2. Explain what is meant by porosity. How could you prove 
that there are pores in chalk ” 

3. Why do you call some substances elements, ard others com- 
pounds? Give examples of both. 

4. What is chemically pure water, and how can it be obtained ? 

5. What is a water-filter? Explain the construction of one that 
you have seen. 

6. Explain how we see things enlarged through a magnifying glass. 

7. Explain exactly how you would determine the specific gravity 
of a piece of lead. 

8. A stick of sealing-wax held in the hand and rubbed with dry 
flannel is found to become electrified. A brass rod after being 
treated in the same way shows no electrification. How do you 
account for the difference ? 

g. What is the difference between a liquid and a gas? Explain 
why a fire-balloon ascends. 

10. How can the quantity of light derived from different sources 
be compared ? 

MECHANICS. 


Jime allowed —2 hours. 
1. Explain the following terms, and give one example of each: — 
Velocity, acceleration, force, momentum. 
2. Define and prove the parallelogram of velocities. ° 
3. Describe the construction of a pair of scales, How could you 
get the true weight of a body, if the arms were unequal ? 


4. The arms of a lever are respectively 10 inches and 14 inches 
long, and the weight of 8 lbs. is attached to the shorter arm, Find 
the power. 

5. What condition must be fulfilled in order that a body may be 
in equilibrium upon a hard smooth plane surface ? 

6. Describe a pulley of the second order, and show what its 
mechanical advantage is. 

7. Describe any experiment to prove that the distance which a 
body moving under a given force will traverse in a given time is 
proportional to the square of the time. 

8. Explain the construction of the wheel and axle. What power 
will support a weight of 1} tons if the circumference of the whee] 
and axle are respectively 56 inches and 6 inches? 

g. What is the centre of gravity of a body? How could you find 
the centre of gravity of an irregular four-sided figure ? 

10. Describe and explain the action of the force pump. 


CHEMISTRY. 
Zime allowed—2 hours. 

1. Define—A/om, molecule, chemical compound, mechanical 
mixture, 

2. How can you prove that air is not an element ? 

3. What happens when steam is passed over iron heated to red- 
ness? Write down the equation. 

4. How is sulphur obtained in (2) England, (4) Sicily? Describe 
the effects produced on it by heat. 

5. How can oxygen gas be prepared? Describe experiments 
illustrating its chief properties. 

6. What is the action of hydrochloric acid on marble? How can 
you prove that the gas thus obtained exists in respired air? 

7. Explain why an extinguisher puts out the flame of a candle, 
and describe experiments that can be made in support of your ex- 
planation. 

8. How would you make and collect carbon dioxide? Describe 
any experiments yon have made with it. 

g. A small jet of hydrogen is burnt under a clean, dry glass bell 
jar standing over water, Give a full description of what may be 
observed. 

10. Give the chief properties of chlorine. How is it prepared 
from common sa!t ? 

ALGEBRA. 
Zime allowed—2 hours. 

1. A man makes a journey of x miles. He travels @ miles in a 
train, 4 miles in a coach, and walks the rest of the journey. Ex- 
press, algebraically, how far he walked. 

2. Ifa=1, 6=2, ¢ = 3, find the numerical value of 

ab be ca ttt, 
a 6 G b c 


c 


3. Simplify 3(@? — 4?) — [2a* — 2{2* + ab + (6—a + 4)}]. 
4. Multiply 2x* — 527 + 4x—1 by 327— x +2. 
5. Divide 6x4 + 52° + 6x? —17x + 6 by 6x2 —7x +- 2. 
6. Resolve into factors: (1) #7 + 9x + 20; (2) at— 81. 
7. Reduce to its lowest terms » wi tos Pad 
6x4 — 17x + 12 
8. Simplify * —2**3 st a 
x+it xt—x+ I x+1 

ao tte f= 49 1 5 2 

9 4 14 30 : 


10. A bill of £3 1s. 6d. was paid in half-crowns and florins, and 
the whole number of coins was 28. How many were there of each? 

11. Solve * +t =e A r—y=l. 

yl y y 
12. Solve 2x° + 3x— 35 =0. 
EUCLID. 
Zime allowed—z2 hours. 

1. If two triangles have two sides of the one equal to two sidesol 
the other, each to each, and have also the included angles equal, 
prove that the bases must also be equal. 

2. If one side of a triangle be produced, prove that the exterior 
angle is greater than either of the interior opposite angles. 

A straight line BC is produced to X, and XA is drawn perpe? 
dicular to BX, prove that the angle CAB is acute. 1 j 

3. Describe a triangle whose sides are equal to three given straighl 
lines. 

Describe a right-angled triangle having given the hypotenuse and 
one side. : , 

4. If a straight line falling on two other straight lines makes the 
alternate angles equal, these two straight lines shall be parallel 

BCA and BCD are two equilateral triangles on the same base Bt 
and on opposite sides of it; prove that ABCD is a parallelogram. 
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5. Parallelograms on the same base and between the same 
parallels are equal in area. 

6. The complements of the paralielograms about the diagonal of 
a parallelogram are equal in area 

7. If the square on one side of a triangle is equal to the sum of 
the squares on the other two sides, prove that the triangle is right- 
angled. 

$. Prove that the straight line joining the middle points of two 
sides of a triangle is parallel to the base. 

g. If a straight line be divided into any two parts, then the 
rectangle contained by the whole and one of the parts is equal to 
the rectangle contained by the two parts, together with the square 
of the aforesaid part. 

10. Describe a square which shall be equal to a given rectilineal 
figure. 

Domestic Economy. 
7ime allowed—2 hours. 


1. What is a/éumen ? In what foods is it found ? 

2. Compare the values of beef, mutton, poultry, and fish under 
the heads of nutrition and economy. 

3. Give directions’ for (2) poaching eggs, (4) making a plain 
bread pudding. 

4. Why should water for drinking purposes be boiled or filtered ? 
Describe some process of filtering. 

5. What do you know about the skin in the human body? 
Describe the action on the skin, of (@) a cold bath, (4) soap. 

6. What precautions would you take when washing (a) flannels, 
(4) coloured cottons ? 

7. What is ventilation? What are the chief causes of impure air 
in sitting-rooms ? How is the air of a room affected by a fire in 
the grate? 

8. Compare linen and flannel as used for clothing purposes. 
What points would you take into consideration in buying flannel ? 

9. Why is dusty air unwholesome? Give directions for (a) scour- 
ing boards, (4) sweeping a carpeted room. 

10, How are chilblains caused? What is the proper treatment 
for chilblains? 

Borany. 
Time allowed—2 hours. 

1. In what manner does a plant obtain its supplies of nitrogen, 
carbon, and oxygen ? 

2. Explain fully the various respects in which a petal differs 
from a leaf. 

3. Mention some of the chief forms of stipules. 

4. By what characteristics are roots distinguished from stems 
and leaves ? 

Name and describe three different kinds of inflorescence. 
Describe the fruits in the Strawberry and the Poppy. 

Point out the characteristics of the flower in Crucifera. 

Give a description of the leaf, flower, and fruit of the Butter- 


rn OM 


cup. 

9. Define a genus, a species, and a variety. 

10. Describe the process of germination in a Bean and in 
Mustard, 

FRENCH. 
Time allowed—2 hours. 
I. Translate into English. 

1. Le chien est l’animal le plus fidéle. 

2. As-tu donné le livre de mon frére 4 Charles? 

3. Les ciels de ces tableaux sont trop sombres. 

4. Si nous trouvions un acheteur, nous vendrions cette maison. 

5. Nous serons bien mieux ici qu’en bas, 

6. Combien faut-il pour aller d’ici chez votre beau frére. 

7. Nous serons en retard. Vous savez que c’est a onze heures 
que l’on déjeune. 

8. Les soldats étaient venus parce que voleurs avaient échappé 
de la prison. 

II. Grammatical Questions. 

1. Give the various forms of the partitive article in French. 

Make short sentences to show how this article is used. 

2. Classify the rules for forming the plural of nouns in French. 
Give one example of each rule. 

3. Give the feminine singular and plural of—U» beau garcon, le 
ochon blanc, ce bon vieillard, mon vieil ami. 

4. Name three French adjectives that have a double form in the 
mascu'ine singular, and show by examples why this is so. 

5. Write out in full tabular form (a) the fut. perf. indic. act., 
whe conditional, (c) pret. def., of gager, obéir, apercevoir, and 
pon 

6. Give in tabular form the 1st pers. sing. (a) pres. indic., (4) fut. 
absol., (c) pres. conditional, (¢) impert. indic., (e) fut. perf., of 
aller, ive, dire, rire, and mettre. 
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III. Translate into French. 
Your sister has not lent them my book. 
How old are you? I am thirteen. . 
Louis the Fourteenth died in seventeen hundred and fourteen. 
I have given some warm water to my sister’s friend. 
Is your house larger than ours ? 
I will give it to you if you wish. 
You must call at his house this evening. 
An old man that worked in the garden was there. 


FIORE Y Pm 


LATIN, 
Zime allowed—2 hours. 
Translate into English :— 
(2) Puella rosam odoram portabat. 
(6) Servi ignavi catenas ferreas timebunt. 
(c) Oves timidae leonis dentes sentient. 
(d2) Mox hominum canumque vocibus territus per campum 
fugit, et cursu levi canes eludit. 
(ce) Milites ab imperatore vocamini. 
(7) Puerorum felicium sorores in horto ludebant. 
Grammatical Questions ;— 
(a) Decline, in the singular, f/ivs and fax ; and in the 
plural fA/ia and res. 
(4) Decline, in full, singular and plural, donum opus. 
(c) Give, with the English, six Latin nouns that have 
different meanings in singular and plural. ‘ 
(¢) Give the comparative and superlative of—durus, (ristis, 
Jacilis, bonus, multus, digne, male. 
(e) Give the principal parts of— sum, amor, moneor, regor, 
audior, utor. 
3. Translate into Latin :— 
(a) The mother praises the good daughter. 
(6) We will teach the farmer’s son. 
(c) The queen's soldiers are guarding the harbour. 
(zd) After sleep come cares, 
(e) I shall be wounded with weapons. 
(/) The master was punishing the idle boys. 
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DRAWING (GIRLS.) 
Jime allowed—2 hours. 
Freehand. 


O 


O O 


Candidates are required to copy carefully in pencil the printed 
example; increasing the height about one inch, and the width in 
proportion. No euling or measuring of any kind is allowed. 

GEOMETRICAL, 
(Zhe construction must in each case be fully shown.) 

i. Diaw a straight line perpendicular to a given straight line 
AB from a given point C outside it. ; 

2. Construct a triangle ABC, the angle ABC being 60°, the side 
BC 2 inches long, and the sum of the sides AB, AC 5 inches. 

About a circle of 14-inch radius describe a regular pentagon. 
Answer to questions in Mechanics. 

8. 3 cwt. 24lbs. 
Answers to Algebra. 


4. 5% Ibs. 


1. (x —a— 6) miles, ox? ++ 3x —4 
2. 10. Yen 
3. a? + 2ab — B? — 2a + 46. 2a 
4. 625 — 1724 + 2145 — 17x? 8. m4. 
+ 9F— 2. 9 *=% 
5. a4 + 2x + 3. 10. 11 half-crownsand 17 florins. 


6. (1) (x + 4) («% + 5); (2) 11. e= 3,7 =2. 
(x? + 9) (« + 3) (v— 3). 12. « = 34, or — 5. 
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PROBLEMATIC TESTS FOR 
STANDARDS. 


*,* ARRANGED FOR THE FOUR QUARTERS, SO THAT 
THEY CAN BE USED ALL THE YEAR. 


Standard I.—2nd Quarter. 


16. I had 310 oranges, three were bad, and I gave four away. 
How many had I left ? 

17. I had one hundred and eighty-four marbles. 
nineteen less than 1. How many had he? 
18. Put down one hundred and one. 

How many are left ? 

19. How many more is fifty-one than fifteen ? 

20. A boy had two hundred and three apples. 
four away. How many had he left ? 

21. There are seven hundred and thirteen oranges in a box ; two 
hundred and sixty-eight are bad? How many good ones are there 
in the box ? 

22. There are one hundred and twenty Windows, and eighty-five 
are broken. How many whole ones are there? 

23. How many more nuts must I give Lizzie for her to have 
thirty nuts, if she has already nineteen ? 

24. There are one hundred and twenty cows in a field. How 
many are left when thirty-five have been taken out ? 

25. Mary takes eighteen pins out of a paper, which had at first 
one hundred pins. How many are left in the paper? 

26. In a school of go2 children, five hundred and thirty-eight 
were girls. How many were boys? 

27. If from five hundred and nineteen nuts I take one hundred 
and seventy-seven, how many would be lett ? 

28. John only came to school three hundred and nine times. 
He ought to have come four hundred and ten times. How many 
times was he away ? 

29. Alice is nine years old ; her father is forty-one years. 
many years is her father older than Alice? 

30. Ina field there were seven hundred and fifty-two sheep. The 
butcher took away two hundred and fifty-seven. How many re- 
mained in the field ? 


ALL 


My brother had 


Take away twenty-nine. 


He gave ninety- 


How 


STANDARD I.—ANSWERS. 


2nd Quarter. 


16, 303 Oranges. 21. 445 oranges. 20. 304 boy Ss. 
17. 165 marbles. 22. 35 windows. 27. 342 nuts, 
18. 72. 23. 11 nuts. 28. 101 times. 
19. 36. 24. 35 cows. 29. 32 years. 
20. 109 apples. 25. 82 pins. 30. 495 sheep. 


Standard II.—2nd Quarter. 


16. In a regiment of soldiers there were six rows, and seventy- 
eight soldiers in each row. How many soldiers were there ? 

17. There are 35 houses in a street, and each house has twelve 
windows. How many windows are there in the street ? 

18. How many feet have six hundred and ninety-seven horses ? 

19. There were twelve fields, each containing three thousand 
seven hundred and ninety-two animals. How many were there 
altogether ? 

20. A gardener planted seven hundred and fifty-nine cabbage- 
plants in each of twenty-three rows. How many plants were 
there ? 

21. If a scholar wrote nineteen thousand seven hundred and 
twenty-five words in one calendar month, how many would he 
write in 6 years? 

22. There are 15 words on a line, 20 lines on a page, and 120 
pages in a book. How many words are there in the book ? 

23. In a class of seventy-five boys each boy received seven thou- 
sand three hundred and eighty-nine marks in a year. How many 
marks were given altogether ? 

24. A railway train can go a quarter of a million miles in a 
certain time. How far could 293 such trains go in the same time ? 

25. Find the product of two hundred and thirty-nine thousand 
and sixty-nine and four thousand and eighty. 

26. If a quarter of a million best bricks and one hundred and 
three thousand seven hundred and 95 common bricks be used to 
build a house, how many bricks would be required to build 705 such 
houses ? 

27. To 7 add the same number fifteen times. 

28. A man goes on a journey one thousand eight hundred and 
forty-two miles. He travels by horse 237 miles, by ship 596 miles, 


he walks 58 miles, and takes train the remainder of his journey. 
How far does he travel by train? 
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29. A dealer unpacks 39 boxes of eggs, each containing two 
gross, and finds 75 bad ones and 15 broken ones. How many 
whole good ones are there ? 

30. A builder buys 16 fields at 735 pounds each, and twenty-five 
houses at three hundred and fifty-six pounds each. How much 
money does he spend ? 


STANDARD II.—ANSWERS. 
2nd Quarter. 


16. 468 soldiers. 24. 73,250,000 miles. 
17. 420 windows. 25. 975,401, 520. 

18. 2,788 feet. 26. 249,425,475 bricks. 
19. 45,504 animals. 27. 112. 

20. 17,457 plants. 28. 951 miles. 

21. 1,420,200 words. 29. 11,142 eggs. 

22. 36,000 words. 30. 20,660 pounds. 


23. 554,175 marks. 


Standard III.—2nd Quarter. 

16. A factory-master paid in wages the following sums :—Thirteen 
shillings and sixpence halfpenny, three hundred pounds and three. 
halfpence, £64,053 17s. 6$d., eight shillings and fourpence half. 
penny, and £25 5s. 7d. How much was paid in wages altogether? 

17. Find the total cost of the following:—A cheese worth 
gs. 10}d., a ham worth twice as much as the cheese, a flitch of 
bacon worth the ham and the cheese together, and a chest of tea 
equal in value to the flitch and cheese. 

18. Six brothers had money in the bank :—John had £245 6s. 7}d., 
James had ten shillings and sixpence three-farthings, Harry had 
£640 10s. 97d.. Joe £18,101 11s, 14d., Arthur had two thousand 
pounds, and Fred £2,047 13s. 34d. How much had the six 
brothers altogether in the bank ? 

19. A merchant paid £15 3s. 7$d. to a grocer ; twenty-nine 
pounds eighteen shillings and a haltpenny to a draper; eighteen 
pounds to a butcher, and he then had £39 19s. 11d. left. What 
had he at first ? 

20. A farmer bought a cow for nineteen pounds seventeen 
shillings and fourpence halfpenny, and a horse for £42 15s. 6}d, 
and he then had 14 guineas left. What had he at first ? 

21. Find the total cost of 2 gross of buttons at 6}d. per dozen, 
3 dozen collars at 9 pence each, 3 pocket handkerchiefs at 10}d. each, 
184 yards of cloth at Is. per yard, and 5 pairs of stockings at 
Is. 3d. per pair. 

22. What had I left out of a £5 note after spending a guinea, 
half-a-guinea, a crown, half-acrown, and 17 pence ? 

23. A wholesale dealer bought £3,604 12s. 6d. worth of ham, 
£365 18s. 64d. worth of cheese, £6,829 10s. 3#d. worth of eggs, 
£870,263 11s. 11}d. worth of butter, and four thousand pounds 
worth of bacon. How much did he spend ? 

24. A shopkeeper owed £74 13s. 9d., £367 18s. 114d., 47 guineas, 
seventy-eight shillings, and £2,571 4s. 10/d. How much did he 
owe altogether ’ 

25. A builder bought several plots of land, giving £528 14s. 11}d., 
£3854 19s. 4d., £578 18s. 9}d., five hundred and seven pounds and 
three farthings, and eight hundred and fifty-nine pounds fourteen 
shillings and 114d., respectively for them. How much money did 
he spend altogether ? 

26. A father leaves his two daughters £171 14s. 6}d. each, his 
eldest son £195 4s. 8d., his second son 95 guineas, and his youngest 
son £210 19s. 10d. How much money did the father leave for 
his children ? 

27. Find the cost of a house from the following :—36,000 
bricks at gs. per thousand, mortar £5 17s. 94d., slates £9 17s. 104., 
joiner’s work £50 10s. 54d., plasterer’s bill 18 guineas, plumber’s 
bill £17 15s. 4#d. and paperhanger and painter’s bill £16 9s. ojd. 

28. Find the cost of the following provisions : 8 lbs. of cheese al 
8d. per lb., 5 lbs. of tea at 4s. per pound, 12 lbs, of ham at 1d 
per Ib., and 4 lbs. of bacon at 6d. per pound. 

29. £26 13s. 44d. plus £9 8s. 11d., plus ten shillings and nine 
pence, plus £2 18s. od., plus 17s. 14d., plus elevenpence three 
farthings. 

30. I draw £305 17s. 64d. from the bank on each of four occasions, 
and have still £7,551 1s. 3d. standing to my account. How much 
had I in the bank at first ? 


STANDARD III.—ANSWERS. 
2nd Quarter. 


16. £64,380 5s. 2d. 24. £3,067 2s. 74d. 
7. £4 18s. 64d. 25. £3329 8s. 14d. 
18. £23,035 12s. 5d. 26. £3849 8s. 74d. 
19. £103 Is. 7d. 7. £135 12s. O}d. 
20. £77 6s. 10}d. 28. £1 18s. 4d: 
21. £3 7s. 44d. 29. £40 9s. 14d. 
22. £2 19s. 7d. 30. £8,574 11s. §d. 


23. £885,063 138 34d. 
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Standard IY.—2nd Quarter. 


16. What shall I have to pay for half-a-million articles at one 
farthing each ? 

17. How many half-guineas are there in five hundred and twenty- 
five half-crowns ? 

18 A tailor bought a piece of cloth at half-a-crown a yard. He 
spent 50 guineas ; what was the length of the piece ? 

19. A man had in his purse 5 sovereigns, 7 half-sovereigns, 
3 half-crowns, 4 shillings, and 11 sixpences ; how many threepenny 
pieces could he get for his money ? 

20. A boy had 718 half-crowns, and his sister 817 florins ; how 
much richer is one than the other? 

21. A collection amounted to £2,492 and was made up of guineas, 
sovereigns, half-crowns and shillings, there being an equal number 
ofeach. How many shillings were there ? 

22. What number must I multiply £5 17s. 44d. by to make 
£223 os. 3d. ? 

23. What will it cost to fence a field 24 miles in circumference at 
1}d. a yard ? 

24. A grocer bought 3 cwt. of sugar at 2}d. a lb. and sold it at 
34d. a lb.; what did he gain ’ 

25. What is the difference between 738 crowns and 2,087 
florins ? 

26. A dress takes 11} yards; how many dresses can be made 
from 6344 yards? 

27 A horse and carriage together cost £90 and the carriage cost 
four times as much as the horse ; what did each cost? 

28. How many yards of telegraph wire will be required to stretch 
63} miles ? 

29. Seventeen parcels, each weighing 19 stones, were made out of 
6 tons 14 cwt. ; how many lbs. were left ? 

30. How many bricks 9 in. long will it take to reach a quarter of 
a mile? 

STANDARD IV,—ANSWERs. 
2nd Quarter. 


16. £520 16s. 8d. 24. £I I5s. 
17. 125 half-guineas. 25. £24 4s. 


18. 420 yards. 

19. 748 threepenny-picces. 
20. £8 Is. 

21. 1,120 shillings. 


26. 54 dresses. 

27. Horse £18. Carriage £72. 
28. 112,200 yards. 

29. 10,486 lbs. 

22. 38. 30. 1,760 bricks. 

23. £22 18s. 4d. 


Standard Y.—2nd Quarter. 

16. Find the cost of 50 bottles of wine at 50s. per doz.; 3 gallons 
at 38. per pint ; 2 pints at 7s. 6d. a gallon; and 9 bottles at a 
guinea per dozen. 

17. Calculate the following items : 16 cwt. at 13d. per cwt. ; 4 0z. 
at £1 18s. per lb.; 1o} yds. at 2s. 3d. a yd.; 13% lbs. at 7d. per Ib. ; 
34 doz. at 94d. adoz. Deduct 5 percent. from the pounds, and then 
receipt the bill. 

18. What would a rate collector receive for the following rates : 
£20 at 34d. in the £ ; £50 ros. at 4d. inthe £ ; £76 15s. at 6d. 
inthe £ ; and £100 6s. 8d. at 3d. in the £ ? 

19. A builder has the following wages to pay: 3 men each 4} 
days at 3s, 6d. a day; 2 men each 4} days at 4s. od. a day ; and 
5 men each 44 days at §s. 6d. a day. What was the amount of his 
wages’ bill ? 

20. If a man can walk 18 miles in 44 hrs., how long will it take 
him to walk 540 miles ? 

21. If 28 cows are worth 168 sheep,’ how many sheep can a_man 
get in exchange for 252 cows? 

22. A train travels at the rate of 454 miles an hour ; in what time 
will it travel 204} miles ? 

23. If 3 casks weigh 4 cwt. 2 qrs., what will be the weight of 
36 casks, each of the latter being half the size of the former ? 

24. Two brothers invest together in a concern £14,000. One 
receives as his share of the profits £500 per annum, and the other 
£200 per annum. How much did each invest ? 

25. A person has an income of £450 a year. The income tax is 
8d. in the £. No charge is made on the first £150 on the income. 
What is the amount of the tax paid ? 

26. A bankrupt paid §s. inthe £. He pays his creditors alto- 
gether £725 10s. What do his debts amount to ? 

27. A mason can build a wall in 18 days working 8 hrs. a day. 
How many hours a day must he work to finish it 3 days sooner ? 

28. A bankrupt owes £4,500, and he had £1,200 wherewith to 
pay his debts. How much did he pay in the £ ? 

29. If 27 men earn £67 10s. in a fortnight, how much will they 
farm in a year? 

30. A garrison of 900 men is provisioned for 20 days, and re- 
— reinforcement of roo men. How long will the provisions 
last 7 
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STANDARD V.—ANSWERS. 
2nd Quarter. 


16. £14 17s. 114d. 21. 1,512 sheep. 26. £2,902. 
17. £2 18s. 3d. 22. 44 hours. 27. 9% hours. 
18. £4 6s. 14d. 23. 27 cwt. 28. 5s. 4d. 

19. £10 11s, 14d. 24. £10,000 and £4,000. 29. £1,755. 


20. 135 hours. 25. £10. 30. 18 days. 
Standard VI.—2nd Quarter. 

16. What will £768 6s. 8d. amount to in 3 years at 24 per cent. 
per annum ? 

17. Ina school there are 720 children. There are 8 boys for 
every 10 girls) How many boys are there ? 

18. Bring ¢ of 24 pints to the decimal of a bushel. 

19. At 9 o’clock in the morning ¢ of the children in a school 
were present, and when 12 more had come it was found that 
§ were present. How many names were on the registers ? 

20. If the interest on £27 2s. be 18s., what should it be on 
£4,065 ? 

21. After paying income tax at the rate of 4d. in the £, a man 
found he had £655 12s. 9d. left. What was his income ? 

22. Find the simple interest on £600 for 2} years at 34 per cent. 
per annum. 

23. Find the value of +326 of 1} miles. 

24. A man spent ‘455 of his money and found he had £1 os, 34d. 
left. What had he at first ? 

25. What number bears the same relation to 1°2 as 9} does 
to 6? 

26. Find the interest on £240 15s. for 2 years at 4} per cent. 

27. A post has # of its length in the sand, 8 ft. in the water, and 
7 ft. above the water level. Find its whole length. 

28. If a sum of money gain £7 8s. in 185 days, in how many 
weeks will it gain £8 6s. 6d.? 

29. Divide the sum of ,% and 44 by their difference. 

30. If £52 is ‘975 of a sum of money, what is the whole sum ? 

STANDARD VI,—ANSWERS, 
2nd Quarter. 


16. £825 19s. 2d. 21. £666 15s. 26. £21 13s. 4hd. 
17. 320 boys. 22. £46 4s. 27. 21 feet. 

18. 03125. 23. 3fur. ropoles2pyds. 28. 29$4 weeks. 
19, 160 names. 24. £1 17s. 6d. 29. Iff. 

20. £135. 25. 1°9. 30. £53 6s. Sd. 


Standard VII.—2nd Quarter. 

16. In 1886 the population of a town was 46,200. In 1896 it 
had risen 34 per cent. What was the population in 1896? 

17. In what time will 435 double itself at 34 per cent. per 
annum, simple interest ? 

18. Three men are respectively 6 ft., 5 ft. 10 in., and 5 ft. 8 in. 
in height. A fourth man is so small as to reduce the average by 
half a foot. Find the height of the fourth man. 

19. If A gets 6 runs to B’s 4, and B gets 4 to C’s 3, how many 
runs do they each get out of 260? 

20. A rectangle measures 48 ft. by 36 ft. Find the area of a 
square which has the same perimeter as the rectangle. 

21. I sell a house for £140 and lose 30 per cent. What should 
I have sold it for to gain 15 per cent.? 

22. Two men commence business together. One puts in £376 
and the other £188. At the end ofthe year there is a profit of £67. 
What share should each get ? 

23. The average temperature for a week is 60°37°. On Sunday 
the temperature was 66°13°. What was the average of the other 
days ? 

24. How many slates measuring 16 in. by 12 in. will be required 
to cover a roof which measures 24 ft. by 18 ft.? 

25. What is the gain per cent. by selling 3 cwt. of sugar, which 
cost 34d. per lb., for £5 12s.? 

26. Divide £640 among A, Bb, and C, so that A shall have 
4 times as much as B, and B 3 times as much as C. 

27. I bought a carriage for £47, and sold it at a loss of 12} per 
cent. What did I get for it ? 

28. What sum will amount to £52 13s. o}d. in 34 years at 4} per 
cent. per annum? 

29. Find what length of wallpaper 18 in. wide will be required 
for a room 12 ft. long, 8 ft. broad, and 14 ft. high. 

30. By selling some sheep at £420 a farmer gained 162 per 
cent. Find the cost price? 

STANDARD VII.—ANSWERs. 
2nd Quarter. 


16. 47,817. 21. £230. 26. A £480, B £120, 

17. 284 years. 22. £44 138. 4d. ; C £40. 

18. 3 ft. 10 in. £22 6s. 8d. 27. £41 2s. 6d. 

19. A 120, B 80, C 60 23. 59°41°. 28. £45 16s. 8d, 
runs. 24. 324 slates. 29. 1244 y aids, 


20. 196 square yards. 25. 14% per cent. 30. £360. 
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606 THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 
NEEDLEWORK FOR PRACTICAL TEACHERS. 


By the Author of * Blackie’s Manual of Needlework.’ 


WHILE THESE NOTES ARE WRITTEN SPECIALLY TO MEET THE REQUIREMENTS OF CERTIFICATE CANDIDATES, THEY WILL BE 
FOUND USEFUL BY ALL TEACHERS WHO HAVE TO PREPARE FOR EXAMINATION IN THIS SUBJECT. 


SECOND YEAR STUDENTS. frilling is gathered or pleated and placed above this turned-up edge. 
CoLLAR BANDs AND CoLLArs or NIGHTDRESSES. The raw edges of the collar and frill are covered over with a rowof 
feather-stitched edging or embroidered insertion which is hemmed 


(@) Collar Bands.—Many vightdresses are finished with plain down or s‘itched at both sides. 


collar bands such as the one given in the diagrams of the January 
number of this paper 

Plain collar bands may be either straight or rounded at the short 
edges. In either case, stitch the short ends about 4 of an inch from 
the raw edges ; turn the band over, fell it on to the nightdress on 
both sides and stitch or featherstitch it all round about } of an inch 
from the edges. The ornamentation of it may be done before 
felling it on to the garment. 

(46) Collars.—But the fashion at present is to have collars. Four 
shapes, the diagrams of which were given in the March number, are 
shown below. Those collars may be double or single. But single 
collars are sufficiently strong, as on nightdresses they are more he 
ornament than utility. They may be attached to a cross or even 
band, or they may be stitched to the neck of the garment and a 
narrow strip of the material (cut on the bias) be felled over the raw 
edges. If the nightdress have a saddle yoke insert the collar 
between its folds. 





Fic. 4. 


& 
a” x Fig. 4 isa more elaborate collar. It may be finished exactly 


like Fig. 3 or Cash’s frilling and torchon or Valenciennes lace may 
be substituted for the embroidery. The frilling may be whipped up 
as well as the lace, and feether-stitching and knotting take the 
place of the insertion. 





HN NOPDE SPOS OGOG 


Fic. 1. FIRST YEAR’S STUDENTS. 
Fig. 1 isa plain freaked collar. The edges are turned to the How TO MAKE AND INSERT THE SLEEVES OF OVERALLS. 


right side and stitched down close to the edge of the fold. The lace 


is whipped up lightly and sewn round the collar on the wrong side. (a) Seams.—The seams should correspond with those of the skirt, 


and have already been described. If they have an even and a 

cross side the even side must be the ffer one. ; 2 
(6) How to finish the Sleeves at the Wrist. — According to Fig. 1 

the sleeve may be gathered (with the exception of 2 inches on 





Fic, 2. 
Fig. 2 is a rounded collar, the edges of which are turned to the 


rong side, and kept down by a row of feather-stitching worked on 
the right side 
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Fic. 1. Fic, 2. 


each side of the seam) and inserted into a plain band 9 x 1 when 
finished. The band may be ornamented with one or two rows of 
feather-stitching and a narrow lace. Figs. 2 and 3 show sleeves 
which have been gathered at the two dotted lines seen on the diagram 
of the overall given in the February number of this magazine. But 
while Fig. 2 has been gathered only at the two dotted lines, Fig. 3 
has an additional gathering thread down the centre, and while 
Fig. 2 has the band on the righ¢ side, Fig. 3 has it on the wnderot 
wrong one. f 
The sleeve is finished at the foot by a narrow hem } of an inch 
deep with a row of feather-stitching covering the hemming. Fig-4 
Fig. 3 is a sailor collar with an embroidered frill. The rawedge is smocked at the wrist and finished at the edge by embroidery of 








of the collar is turned up for 4 of an inch on the righ side, andthe blanket stitch, 
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(c) How to insert the Sleeves into the Armholes and Yoke.— 
(1) If the yoke be unlined the raw edges of the overall and the 
sleeve may be simply stitched on the wrong side and the raw edges 
overcast. 

Instead of overcasting the raw edges a better plan is to bind them 
with a narrow strip cué on the bias of the same material as the 
garment is made of, or a piece of tape or muslin binding. 

2. If the yoke be lined, turn in the edges of the yoke on the right 
and wrong sides and lay a fold along the lower part of the armhole. 
Insert the gathered part between the yokes and fell both sides 
neatly ; hem or stitch the lower part of the armhole on to the 
sleeve on the right side and bind or overcast the wrong one. 





FIG, 3. Fic, 4. 


3. Figs. 3 and 4 show how to finish the sleeve at the top when 
the sleeve is to be placed adove the garment. Overcast the raw edge 
of the top of the sleeve; double down a fold about ¢ of an inch 
deep ; gather it with two or three rows of gathering and stitch 1 
firmly on. ‘Before stitching the sleeve on cloze the yoke at the 
shoulder point, and either overcast or hem the lower part of the 
armhole. 


GENERAL REMARKS ON CALICO PATCHING. 


There are several ways of inserting a calico patch. Students 
should know all the methods but praciise only one. 

(2) When doing a specimen the two pieces of material represent- 
ing the garment and the patch should be torn or cut even fo a 
thread, 

(0) Right side of Calico.—In specimen patches the right side of 
the calico must be noticed, but in practical patching this need not 
be considered except the material be twilled, as the first washing 
makes the difference (which depends solely on the dressing of the 
calico) imperceptible. 

(c) Folding of Patch.—Fold the selvedge sides of the patch first 
and stretch them as far as possible, then fold the weft sides and 
avoid stretching them. 

(@) Placing of Patch.—The chief difficulty in calico patching 
seems to lie in the placing of the patch evenly. As aids to this the 
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Fic. I. 


garment may be (a) creased diagonally (see Fig. 1), (6) garment 
and patch creased both perpendicularly and horizontally (see Fig. 2), 
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or (c) crease both garment and vatch Aorizonéally, and having 
marked the width, draw with the point of the needle two straight 


—_—-- _ 
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Fic. 2. 


lines selvedge way to denote the exact place where the edges of the 
patch are to be (Fig. 3). 
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FIG. 3. 





(e) Stitches used.—Seaming and hemming are the two stitches 
generally used in calico patching. On muslin, hemming a/ove is 
used, and running is sometimes substituted for the seaming. 

Seaming, being the s/ronger of the two stitches, should rest on the 
patch and therefore it is used for the smaller or inner square. 

Hemming, being the /igh¢er stitch, should rest on the somewhat 
worn garment, and is used on the larger or outer square, 

Commence both seaming and hemming at the centre of one of 
the sides, and finish both seaming and hemming by slipping the 
needle in between the patch and the garment and drawing it out so 
as to avoid showing the join. 
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I'ic. 4. 


(/) Width of Fell.—The width of the fell on the space between 
the seaming and hemming is generally j of an inch, but it may be 
less or more according to the size of the patch (Fig. 4). 


EVERY READER INTERESTED IN OUR , 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHEME 
\ 
Should obtain a copy of Mr. Barriball’s Juxtalinear Translation \of 


‘UN PHILOSOPHE SOUS LES TOITS.’ \ 


Price 2s. \ 


This work contains most Important Hints, Notes, etc., and is 
Invaluable to all who study French. 


May be ordered through any Bookseller or direct from Tht 
PRACTICAL TEACHER Office, 33, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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OUR L.L.A. COURSE. 
HONOURS EDUCATION. 


BY THOS. CARTWRIGHT, B.A., B.SC. (LOND.) 


Author of * Mental Science and Logic for Teachers,’ and of 
‘The L.L.A., What it is and How to Get it.’ 





QuICK’s REFORMERS, 144—end. 

(1) Jacotot.—When it has been settled what is to be done 
and why a knowledge of the methods available adds greatly to a 
teacher’s power. Jacotot supplied a method which, however, was 
referred to principles, hence he was more than a methodizer, 
although his chief claim to consideration rests upon his method. 
With respect to Jacotot’s principles, it is important to note that, para- 
doxical as they are, still they express a kernel truth which Mr. Quick 
lays bare. 

(1) All human beings are equally capable of learning. 

Not so; but there is this much of truth in it, viz., that learning 
depends upon will, so that ‘where there is no will there is no 
capacity.’ 

(2) Everyone can teach; and, moreover, can teach what 
he does not know himself.— Not so ; but anyone can put others 
in the way of learning what he himself does not know. This 
is very different from teaching. This Quick shows respecting 
(1) Facts (2) Science (3) Arts. Furthermore, in emphasising the 
need for the pupil to become a self-teacher the paradox is valuable. 
The teacher as a benevolent superintendent comes under this : 
it further agrees with Spencer’s advice that self-dependence should 
be encouraged to the uttermost. ‘The highest and best teaching 
is . . . . that which guides and encourages the pupils 
in working for themselves and thinking for themselves.’ 

(3) All is in all.—This paradox calls attention to the need for 
(a) thoroughness, (4) repetition, and (c) continuity. It also clearly 
points to the existence of an associative law of which the learner 
cannot make too much or too frequent use ; for ‘ there are a thou- 
sand links by which we may bring into connection the different 
subjects of knowledge,’ hence ‘the pupil must learn something 
thoroughly and refer everything to that.’ Thus Jacotot is a Com- 
plete Retainer, concerning which the aphorism, that ‘every way 
is good but the tiresome way,’ should be pondered over, for your 
complete retainer will have much to do to escape the rock, tedium. 

Also forgotten knowledge is not without fruit, since it has modi- 
fied mind at the time of its acquisition, and mind modification is 
more important than knowledge, since it makes the acquisition of 
knowledge much easier than it was prior to the modification. 

Steps in thoroughly learning and referring other things thereto 
(1! fant apprendre quelque chose et y rapporter tout le reste). 
(1) Learn, (2) Repeat, (3) Reflect, (2) Verify. 

llow the method of investigation which is really the method 
advocated by Jacotot, is exemplified in the acquisition of children 
and self-taughtmen. They proceed (1) from objects to definitions, 
(2) from facts to reflections and theories, (3) from examples to 
rules, (4) from particular observations to general principles. 

* For Jacotot, | think, the claim may, without presumption, be 
maintained that he has, beyond all other teachers, succeeded in 
coordinating the method of elementary teaching with the 
method of investigation. 

(2) Spencer.—Having <ealt exhaustively with Spencer in the 
first paper of this series, we need only draw the attention of 
students to the fact that every word of Mr. Quick’s criticism should 
be carefully read in connection with a revision of the ‘ Education.’ 

(3) Thoughts and Suggestions—Want of an ideal.—This is 
felt most in middle class schools, and where classics and mathe- 
matics are unsuitable because ‘their pupils are too young to have 
much capacity for mathematics, and they will leave school too soon 
to get any sound knowledge of classics.’ 

Hard work should be imposed upon the children by way of dis- 
cipline for the after life in the world : this does not mean overwork, 
but simply application to the uninviting, for which interest must be 
created of a secondary kind (see the foot-note on p. 473, wherein 
Wordsworth’s opinion is to be found). ° 


The remarks on younger children are hardly applicable now.a. 
days when nearly every infants’ school could, on occasion, produce 
its Dr. Vater, whose method of teaching reading, by the way, would 
have infinitely more chance of success in a German school with a 
phonetic language than in an English school with its language of 
anomalous spelling. Still the phonic system is everywhere used 
in good English schools to the fullest possible extent. 

Number—Grammar—Reading.—Nothing need be said on 
these points except perhaps to strongly recommend silent reading, 
followed by questioning on what hasbeen read. History—Compare 
what Spencer says on this subject with whatQuick says. No epitomes. 

-This is a very necessary prohibition, for in assimilating the fullest 
particulars should be at hand -as a help to the understanding, and 
after complete understanding has been arrived at, then should come 
the time - a self-made epitome as a reminder of what has been 
learnt. ‘Every student knows that the use of an epitome 
is to systematise knowledge and not to communicate it,’ and 
yet in teaching we give the epitome first, and allow it tc 
precede, or rather to supplant, the knowledge epitomised. 
‘Books for a beginner should contain a little matter in much 
space.’ A good example of this would be afforded by Dr. Arnold’s 
suggested historical primer, the price of which, however, would be 
entirely prohibitive. 

(3) The Schoolmaster’s Moral and Religious influence.— 
That the schoolmaster shoula be first and foremost a moral trainer, 
employing judiciously precept and always giving a good example, is 
a truth finding expression in the works of every writer on education, 
and all that Quick says on the subject has already been said in the 
preceding pages. It is questionable whether children do ‘ form 
their opinion of a man from the worst they see of him.’ Its 
more likely that they take the good with the bad and strike an 
average. The ofen is certainly preferable to the reserved, and we 
are of opinion that the good master should not pose as an Admirable 
Crichton but as a man * with like failings.’ That religious instruc- 
tion should be given is the wish of the bulk of English people, and 
in the primary school a much more complete scheme is provided 

for this than in the public school. The influence of the older and 
more assertive boys is undoubtedly a very great factor in deter- 
mining the tone of a school, and the wise master makes good use of 
this by getting the upper part of the school on his side, and by taking 
infinite pains to make their influence a good one. ‘The connection 
of religious instruction with ‘ worship’ isa real one, and no one will 
gainsay (Quick in his condemnation of intellectual blinkers. To be 
bigoted is to be blind and unjust, and nothing is more detestable 
than to convert children into biassed observers of one side only of 
acase. Reverence and humility are two excellent things fora 
youth to be provided withal, and ‘ he may be taught to reflect how 
infinitely greater the facts of the universe must be than our poor 
thoughts about them.’ Formularies should in our opinion come 
latest and last, when the mind is in some degree capable of realising 
that there is another side, and so give not undue weight to the 
formularies. 

(4) Conclusion.—The resumé given here should be very care 
fully read and remembered, as it constitutes a valuable aid to re 
vision. Some parts to be committed to. memory, are—(1) It would 
be better for a boy to learn nothing at all than to be taught such- 
like books by such-like masters (Rabelais). (2) The greatest clerks 
are not the wisest men (Rabelais quoted by Montaigne). (3) ‘We 
labour to stuff the memory, and in the meantime leave the com 
science and understanding impoverished and void.’ ‘’Tis not ® 
soul, tis not a body, that we are training, but a man, and we ought 
not to divide him’ (Montaigne), (4) ‘Every act of teaching 8 #4 
mode of dealing with mind, and will be successful only in propor 
tion as this is recognised’ (Jn. Payne). (5) ‘ The true end of al 
human learning is to supply in ourselves and others the defect 
that proceed from our ignorance of the nature and use of | 
creatures and the disorderliness of our natural faculties in usi0g 
them and reflecting upon them’ (Dury). (6) ‘ The great functot 
of the educator is according to him (Locke), not to éeach, bat © 
dispose the pupil to virtue first, industry next, and then knowledge. 
(7) ‘Childhood is the age of strong impressions from without, 4% 
its material surroundings” affect it much more acutely than the) 
will in after life.’ 
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(8) ‘ The study of Nature shows us that every animal comes into 
the world with certain faculties or capabilities. There are a set 
of circumstances which will-develop these faculties and make the 
most of them. There are other circumstances which would impede 
this development, decrease it, or even prevent it altogether. . . . 
We have to consider what are the inborn faculties of our children, 
and also what aids and what hinders their development.’ 

‘The child from his earliest years is to be treated as a doer, and 
even as acreator.’ (9) The old education had one object, and that 
was learning. Man was a being who learnt and remembered.’ 

‘The success of the education is not determined by what the 
educated Anow, but by what they do and what they ave. They are 
well educated when they love what is good, and have had all their 
faculties of mind and body properly developed to do it.’ The 
appendix sheuld be read and the various addenda should be care- 
fully placed in their proper place. The quaint causerie should be 
found very interesting as well as profitable. 


Il. Arnold’s Higher Schools and Universities in Germany. 

The two prefaces must be studied as a question on the second 
preface has appeared twice. The chief points in the first preface 
are, (I) public elementary education need not be secular, (2) it 
ought to be compulsory, for wherever there is a good regard for 
education this good regard impels the community to make education 
compulsory ; further, not only should the masses be compelled to 
see to the education of their progeny but so in like manner should 
the classes. Then follow three points concerning middle-class 
education, to which Mr. Arnold calls attention : (1) the middle-class 
children on the Continent are educated on a higher plane than here 
in England ; (2) special schools are only possible where there is a 
good graduated system of ordinary schools. Before the special 
education should and must come the good ordinary education. (3) 
In our fear of being too much governed we make it impossible for 
the talent of the nation to be used on our behalf as it otherwise 
might be. Our high opinion of our energy and our dislike for the 
powers that be are obstacles in the way of a successful realisation of 
what is needed in the matter of middle-class education. 

The preface to the 2nd edition speaks of the great and 
increasing interest in the history of education on the Continent, and 
avers that the main lines of development of educational policy in 
Germany are just the same now as when the book was written. 
‘There is, indeed, an increasing demand everywhere fgr modern 
or oral studies, as they are called, and the school course is being 
modified everywhere in compliance with this demand.’ The thing 
is that the balance between the old and the new, between classical 
studies and the study of modern languages and science should not 
be destroyed. This is not likely to be the case in Germany. 
School fees, says Mr. Arnold, are higher in Germany now than 
when he first wrote, but still secondary education is much cheaper 
there than in this country. 

In 1783, on the invitation of Von Zediitz, Minister of Public 
Worship under Frederick the Great, was initiated the change to 
which is to be mainly ascribed the excellence of the Prussian school 
system, distinguished as it is by life, power, and faith in its own 
operations. 


Present Organisation of the Secondary or Higher Schools 
in Prussia. 

(1) Gymnasiums, (2) Progymnasiums, (3) Realschulen, (4) 
Hohere Biirgerschulen. (These latter have now become Kealschulen). 
Compare this list with that given above. 

The Gymnasium corresponds to our public school with its classical 
curriculum, The Realschulen correspond with our Schools of Science, 
in which modern languages and science predominate, Latin being 
however frequently taught. The Lehrplan is fixed by the minis- 
lerial authority, but much freedom is permitted as to detailed 
schemes in working this out. Note what is said as to forms and 
subjects, and that the Progymnasium is merely a gymnasium without 
their higher classes. Note the connection between Comenius, &c., 
and the Realschule, a name first used at Halle in 1738. In 1859a 
Lehrplan for Realschulen was devised. The hours are longer in 
the gymnasium, and all three kinds are for boys destined for call- 
ings for which university studies are not required. Although Latin 
is still required only in those of the first rank, English and French 
are compulsory. 

Before commencing the study of the first chapter of Mr. Arnold's 
book it is desirable to point out that Mr. Sadler, Director of Special 
Inquiries and Reports, has recently published some lucid accounts 
of the Prussian secondary schools which the student would be wise 
to rea An article on the First Book of Reports appeared in the 
Uct. (97) No. of the PRACTICAL TEACHER. Here wecan only give 
the lis: of Prussian Secondary Schools as now existing :— 


I. Classical Schools. 
(i) Gymnasium (9 years course). 
(ii) Progymnasium (6 years course). 
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II. Modern Schools. 
(a) With Latin. 
(i) Realgymnasium (9 years course), - 
(ii) Realprogymnasium (6 years course). 
(6) Without Latin. 
(i) Oberrealschule (9 years course). 
(ii) Realschule (6 years course). 


Arnold, Chap. I. Development of the German Secondary 
or Higher Schools. The Renascence and the Reformation worked 
hand in hand for the furtherance of classical education. In Ger- 
many the best spirits of the Renascence were reformers, not so in 
England ; but theology in time starved the classics, and so, says 
Wolf, ‘The schools will never be better so long as the school- 
masters are theologians by profession.’ Vorschulen would be very 
useful in giving the teacher a chance to link the more elementary 
instruction with the more advanced. All these schools are public, 
all subject to State inspection, all must have a public audit of 
accounts, all must have masters properly qualified and certified. 
Note the comparison as set out in the preface between the propor- 
tion of English and Prussian public school scholars. 


Chap. III. Government and Patronage of the Prussian 
Public Schools.—‘ Public control of the higher schools is exercised 
through administrative orders and instructions like the minutes of 
our Committee of Council on Education.’ Make an epitome of 
the orders given. The administration is made as local as it pos- 
sibly can be, The State has always been an important patron 
of schools, and care has been taken to keep all the power, so that 
public schools are not able to be self-controlled as with Eton, etc. 
In addition, the State has gradually increased its power thus ; (1) 
General Directorium 1722. (2) Oberschul collegium 1787. (3) 
Education Department, 1812, with Humboldt at its head. (4) Edu- 
cation Department became independent 1817, Altenstein becom- 
ing the first minister who, with 8 technical advisers, constitute the 
central authority for the affairs of education. ‘ But in Prussia it is 
not the central minister who has the most direct and important 
action upon the schools, it is the authorities representing the 
State in the several parts of the country.’ I[lumboldt esta- 
blished the ‘fruitful relation’ between the central and local 
authorities. The objection to the consistories was (1) their dis- 
connection with the Education Department, and (2) their lack of 
control over Catholic schools. Hence the 26 Regierungen 18o3, 
to which in 1810 were added 3 Scientific Departments to examine 
teachers and advise the Government. In each of the 8 Provinces 
there is a Provincial Schulcollegium through which the State 
acts in connection with secondary education. In each of the 26 
Regierungen there is a District Board. The control is divided as 
follows : 


Provincial School Board. District Board. 


(1) Gymnasien. (1) Smaller Progymnasien. 

(2) Progymnasien (the larger (2) Realschulen other than the 
only). first rank. 

(3) Realschulen of the first (3) Higher Burger Schools, 
renk, (4) Primary Schools. 


Seven Examination Commissions have replaced the Scientific De- 
putations. There isone member for each of the 7 subjects in which 
secondary teachers are examined. 

In addition there is a municipal administration for non-Crown 
patronage schools who administer externa, that is, business matters 
relating to the endowments and school finances and property. 

Interna, that is, matters relating to the internal administration 
of the schools coming under the control of the Provincial and 
District Boards. Externa and interna of all Crown patronage 
schools come under these two Loards ; but ‘Wherever there is 
an endowment, there is a public right to see that this 
endowment is properly employed.’ The State is patron or part 
patron of the greater part of the schools. Only 12 schools exist 
under private patronage. These follow the Lehrplan, etc. For 
every school there is an ordained authority of supervision. 


Chap. IV. Preponderance of Public Schools.—The Abituri- 
entexamen (leaving examination). A question on this learning 
examination is certain to be set. Its History. Before 178 
admission to the university was very easy. Consequently the uni- 
versities ‘were cumbered with unprepared and idle students,’ In 
Dec. , 1788, public schools were enjoined to submit their boys to an 
examination test before they proceeded to the university, Students 
from private schools were to be examined by the university, Cer- 
tificates of Ripeness or Unripeness were to be given as a result of 
this examination. In 1794 this power of examination of private 
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school students was taken from the schools and given to a commis- 
sion, and the examination was to be more strict ; but the schools 
made the standard high in order to retain the scholars, whereas the 
universities were notoriously much lower. Humboldt strictly de- 
fined the examination, and three classes of passes were instituted, 
of which only No. 1 was declared qualified for the university. In 
1834 and 1856 the leaving examination was given entirely to the 
Gymnasium, and the candidate is declared ‘ripe’ or ‘ unripe,’ the 
former being able the latter unable to make attendances counting 
for a degree course at the university. ‘The examining body is 
thus constituted: the director of the Gymnasium, and the professors 
who teach in prima; a representative of the Abue-curatorium, 
where the Gymnasium has a Curatorium ; the joint patronage secre- 
tary where there is one, and the member or delegate of the Provin- 
cial School Board, who is, always president. 

The Abiturient must have been two years in prima, be examined 
in German, Latin, Greek, and French ; mathematics and physics, 
geography, history and divinity, and, if about to enter the theolo- 
gical faculty, in Hebrew. The examination is both written ond 
vivd voce, the former lasting over a week, and each performance is 
marked insufficient, sufficient, good or excellent, and no other terms, 
and no qualifications of these are admitted. A candidate who is 
fully up to the mark in another tongue and in Latin, and consider- 
ably above it either in classics or mathematics, is declared reif— 
passes—though he may fall below it in other things... . Each 
member of the examining commission signs the certificate, which, 
besides defining the candidates proficiency in each of the matters of 
examination, has three additional rubrics for conduct, diligence, 
and attainments. ‘ Unreif’ may not count this time at a university 
fora degree, and may only be examined, once more going to a 
gymnasium for the purpose. 

This leaving certificate is the passport to the Civil Service, and 
to the Universities ; hence the church, law, medicine, and higher 
teaching can only be qualified for by first passing the Abituriente- 
namen ¢x/erni pass a similar examination, but are more leniently 
treated than the Abiturienten, The aim is to secure attendance at 
a good public school for a period sufficiently long for the school to 
have had time to give the student the main beginnings of a liberal 
education ; hence mere ability to pass examination is considered 
insufficient without a guarantee of previous training and discipline. 

Ihe Realschulen and the Biirgerschulen have each their own 
leaving examination, which, since 1832, has, to some extent, been 
recognised as qualifying for entrance into the civil service. The 
subjects are : Divinity, German and its literature, Latin translation, 
French, English, ancient history, history of Germany, England, 
France, for the last three centuries ; Geography, Physics, Chemis- 
try; pure and applied Mathematics ; Drawing. The leaving certi- 
fate of a Biirger Schule qualifies the holder for entrance into a 
Realschule of the first class, and a certificate is granted to the scholar 
who passes the examination qualifying him to pass from secunda to 
tertia of the school. ‘ Young men who volunteer to serve for one 
yearin the army, and clothing themselves, the term of military service 
to be then at an end, must, to be accepted, produce a certificate of 
a certain value, cither from a Gymnasium or a Realschule.’ The 
whole of this chapter should be very carefully got up. 


Chapter V.—7Zhe Prussian Schoolmasters: their training, 


' examination, appointment, and payment. Of these subjects the 


first is by far the most important. Note that three great educational 
reforms to be set to the credit of Humboldt: (1) The Lehrplan ; 
2) The Maturitatspriifung. é.¢., the leaving certificate of ripeness as 
a condition of admission to a university as a student, whose atten- 
dances may count for a degree ; (3) The Staatspriifung, or the training 
examination of the secondary teacher (1810). At first this consisted of 
an examination and a trial lesson, which in 1826 was enlarged into a 
Probejahr ; in 1827 persons in orders, as well as ordinary candidates, 
were required to pass the special examination, and to go through the 
special training for schoolmasters, ‘a policy which Wolf had long 
before done his best to prepare, and had declared indispensable if 
the higher schools of Prussia were to be made thoroughly good—the 
licy of making the schoolmaster’s business a profession by 
ftsel , and separate it altogether from theology.’ 

‘ The candidate sends in his school certificate of fitness for univer- 
sity studies, and his certificate of a three years’ attendance at univer- 
sity lectures. With these certificates he forwards to the commission 
a curriculum vile.’ 

The candidate for the gymnasium writes this in Latin ; the candi- 
date for the Realschule may write in French. The certificate given 
takes the form of a facultas docendi, or leave to teach ; and this is 
conditional or unconditional. ‘The matters for examination are 
grouped under four main heads : (1) Greek, Latin, and the mother 
tongue ; (2) Mathematics and Natural Science ; (3) History and 
Geography ; (4) Theology and Hebrew. ‘All must show some 
acquaintance with philosophy and pedagogic. andidates for the 
unconditional facudtas docendi a very considerable acquaintance ; 

, 


and all must satisfy the examiners that they have some knowledge of 
the natural sciences.’ Arnold's footnote re paedagogic must not be 
taken much account of. He simply expresses the ordinary English 
opinion of his time as to the theory of education. Since then 
more enlightened view of the subject is taken, and ‘ much nonsense’ 
is now happily talked in England, and more is likely to be talked 
in the near future. Observe the special conditions applicable to the 
Realschule and the Biirgerschule, and even to the teacher of foreign 
languages, who ‘must know as much Latin, History, Geography, 
and Philosophy, as is required of candidates who are to teach in the 
middle division of a Gymnasium, Wolf's objection to the exemption 
granted to a doctor was a wise one, for the well-known reason that 
a good scholar may be a very bad teacher. The Probejahr would 
act as a mild corrective to this, but it would be much better to insist 
upon the graduate passing the professional part of the examination, 
Normal schools are not regarded as of great importance, although 
time passed therein counts off the Probejahr. ‘ The padagogical 
seminaries have not been so fruitful to him as the philological semi- 
naries, ‘where he is taught the systematic knowledge of classical 
antiquity. Note Wo//’s connection with the Halle Philological 
seminary, and how he proceeded. 

The Natural and Historical Science Seminaries at Bonn, and the 
seminaries connected with other universities, must be regarded as 
special training schools for teachers in special branches of know. 
ledge. 

The pedagogic seminaries ‘that introduce him to the practical 
arguments of the profession of schoolmaster’ were a set-off against 
the Probejabr. It is not surprising that the masters did not year 
for the introduction of probationers into their schools, and the selec. 
tion and special payment of men to do this work would be a better 
and a more equitable arrangement. Nothing need be said about the 
terms of appointment, but a word of approval must be given to the 
provisions whereby unjust dismissal was to be guarded against ; ‘a 
disposition to take security against the immediate and arbitrary 
action of the executive ’ is greatly to be encouraged. The demand 


- for a Minister of Education is still unsatisfied ; indeed, at the pre- 


sent time, the Vice-President of the Council, who is all we have 
for Minister of Education, is not even included in the Cabinet. It 
does not follow that a Minister of Education in England would have 
the power to become a Von Miihier, and even*in his case public 
opinion was too much for him. What would it have been in 
England ? 

The arrangements for religious instruction are comprehensive, and 
on the whole just. The exact meaning of the terms ‘ Oberlehrer’ 
and ‘Ordentliche Lehrer’ should be carefully noted. As concem- 
ing the salaries, it must be remembered that money has a much 
greater purchasing power in Prussia than in England, and the 
master there is probably as wealthy as his English colleague, whose 
income may nominally be half as big again. This is shown plainly 
by the contentment of the schoolmasters themselves. 


Notes and Criticisms. 


As to Jacotot, a question on this chapter will certainly be set, and 
not only must the paradox be stated, but also the underlying prin- 
ciple must be laid bare, as is done by Quick. Interesting as are the 
concluding chapters, they have not formed matter for questions in 
previous years. This does not, of course, make it certain that no 
question may be expected in 1898, although it is highly probable 
that such will be the case. 

Arnold.—Note that qyestions on the Prefaces are set, and that 
the question on the organisation of Prussian Secondary Schools, the 
Abiturientenexamen, the training.of the Prussian schoolmaster, and 
the work of particular «chools, such as the Friedrich Wilhelm school, 
appear again and again. They may certainly be expected in the 
coming examination. By way of novelty, a question on Humboldt 
may be given this year, hence the wise studeat will get together the 
various sections to be dealt with this famous administrator. Very 
little difficulty will be experienced in reading Arnold, nor will it be 
difficult to remember what he recommends. Next month we shall 
deal with the remaining chapters of this book, as well as giving 
some résumé notes on the whole course. 


Questions on Quick, 


1. Describe fully, and discuss the ideas and methods of Jacotot. 
(1892.) 

2. Write a summary of the chapter on Jacotot. (1893.) 

3. Explain fully the following phrases :—‘ Intellect based on the 
Senses,’ ‘Do the opposite to the usual,’ ‘ Rendering the inner 
outer,’ ‘ No epitomes,’ ‘ Capitalise ideas.’ (1894.) 

4. State, explain, and illustrate the main principles on Jacotol 
(1895.) 

Questions on Arnold. 

1. Describe the present organisation of secondary schools 

Prussia. (1888, 1891, 1892, 1893, 1894, 1895, 1896.) 
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2. Explain fully the nature of the leaving examination in the 
different kinds of schools. (1888, 1892, 1894, 1895.) 

3. Describe the training of the Prussian schoolmaster. 
1890, 1891, 1892, 1893, 1894, 1895, 1896.) 

4. Write a short summary of the ‘ Preface to the second edition.’ 
(1890, 1892, 1893.) 

5. Give a full account of the work done in a Prussian Gymna- 
sium. (1890.) 

6. Write a short résumé of the chapter on the Abiturienten 
Examen. (1890.) 

7. State and comment on ‘ Wolf's great rule.’ (1890.) 

8. Who was Wolf, and what did he do for education in Prussia ? 

g. Comment upon this: ‘ Perversé studet qui examinibus studet’ 
(He who studies for examinations, studies unwisely). 

10, Give a short account of the work done in the chief Gym- 
nasia of Germany (compare 5). (1892.) 

11. State Mr. Arnold’s arguments with respect to compulsory 
education. (1893.) 

12. Write an account of the Friedrich Wilhelm Gymnasium 
(compare § and 10). (1893.) 

13. Write a summary of the chapter on‘ The Prussian System 
as seen in operation in particular schools.’ (1894, 1896.) 

14. Write a summary of the ‘Preface to the First Edition.’ 
(1896. ) 


(1888, 


’ 


Students are recommended to get ‘ Mental Science and Logic for 
Teachers’ written by the author of these articles, and published by 
Messrs. Nelson & Sons at 2s, 6d. They will find in this book all 
that is needed to make them understand the references to the de- 
velopment of faculty and other psychological points upon which the 
student is likely to be weak. 


Students sending in work will save a post by writing direct to 
Mr. Cartwright, 31, Park Hall Road, E. Finchley, London, N. 
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LONDON MATRICULATION. 


June 1898. 


BY R. C. B. KERIN, B.A. (LONDON), 
First in First Class Classical Honours at Final ; Principal, 
Carlyon College, 55 & 56, Chancery Lane, W.C., 
AND 
E. J. SCHWARTZ, M.A., B.SC., 


Late Scholar of St. Catharine’s College, Cambridge. 


LATIN. 
Course for May. 

1. Vergil.—Revise Book I. 500 to the end and Book II. 

2. Grammar.—Learn (1) Oratio Obliqua, (2) Temporal Clauses, 
(3) The Calendar, Money, and Roman Names, (4) Formation of 
Inceptive, Desiderative, Diminutive, and Frequentative Verbs, 
Patronymics and Diminutive Nouns— 

Revise (2) in the Accidence the Declensions of Nouns and Adjec 
tives, (4) in the Syntax the Cases oft he Pronouns. 

3. ‘Anglice Reddenda.’ 115-125. 

4. Sentences from Bradley’s Arnold or Bayfield and Allen’s 
‘Exercise Book.’ 

Latin Grammar Notes. 

The definition of Oratio Obliqua is very important. Three 
changes occur in passing from Oratio Recta to Oratio Obliqua— 
(1) Mood ; (2) Person; (3) Tense. The verb in the principal 
clause as a rule becomes the infinitive ; the imperative, however, 
becomes the subjunctive, and questions are put in the subjunctive, 
if they are real questions and in the 2nd person. The verbs in the 
subordinate sentences are put into the subjunctive. The tenses of 
the subjunctive are usually secondary, The 1st and 2nd persons 
in Oratio Recta become the 3rd person in Oratio Obliqua. 

The following passages of Oratio Recta and Oratio Obliqua are 
taken from the elementary Latin grammar by Professors J. Roby 
and A.S. Wilkins (Macmillan). Students will do well to go over 
these passages carefully. 

OrATIO REcTA,—Sipacem populus Romanus cum Helvetius faciet 
ineam partem ibunt atque ibi erunt Helvetii ubi tu eos constitueris; 
sin bello persequi perseverabis reminiscetor et veteris incommodi 
populi Komani, Quod improviso unum pagum adortus es ne ob 
tam rem aut tuae magnopere virtuti tribueris aut nos despexeris. 
Quod si veteris contumeliae oblivisci volo num etiam recentium 
initriarum quod me invito iter per provinciam per vim temptastis 
quod Aeduos, quod Ambarros, quod Allobrogas{ vexastis memoriam 
ceponere possum ? 
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ORATIO OBLIQUA.—. Si facem populus Romanus cum Lelvetits 


Jaceret in eam partem ituros atgue ibi futurcs Helvetios ubi eos con- 


stituisset; sin bello persequi perseveraret, reminisceretur et veleris 
incommodi populi Romani. Quod improviso unum pagum adortus 
esset, ne ob cam rem aut suae magnopere viriuti tribueret aut ipsos 
despiceret. Quod si veteris contumeliae oblivisci vellet num etiam 
recentium iniuriarum quod eco invito iter per provinciam per vim 
temptassent quod Acduos, quod Ambarros, quod Allobrogasvexassent, 
MeEMOKIAM Aefonere Posse ; 

The Numerals. 

Dates, too, are important. 

Note the following typical cases :— 


March 4, KALENDIS MARTIIS........00. ee0e0s Kal. Mart. 
March 3. Ante diem quintum Nonas 
POM cinder nsccnacddeiscdedesviere GG Biase. 


March 7, NONIS MARTIIS Non. Mart, 
March 10. Ante diem Sextum Idus Martias...a.d. vi. Id. Mart. 





March 14. Pridie Idus Martias................... Prid, Id. Mart. 
DEescR ES. IDIBVS: MARTIIG.......cccccesesscseses Id. Mart. 
March 23. Ante diem decimum Kalendas 
ee et 
March 31. Pridie Kalendas Apriles............. Prid. Kal. Apr. 


Remember the rhyme for the date of the Nones and Ides :— 
‘In March, July, October, May, 
The Nones are on the seventh day !’ 

The Ides are then on the 15th. 

Note that defore 45 B.c., March, July, October. and May had 
31 days, February 28 or 29, and the rest had only 29, not 30. Re- 
member this if the date given to you is then in a year preceding 45. 

The year is expressed by the ordina/, and not by the cardina/— 
Sey 154 A.U.C. (ab urbe condita) is anno centesimo quinguagesimo 
guarto ab urbe condita. 

Note how to express 51 8.C.—anno seplingentesimo tertio anno 
ab urbe condita. Rome was founded in 753. Now, 753—51+1 
= 703. Therefore 51 B.c. is the seven hundred and third year 
from the foundation of the city. Note that you have to add one after 
subtracting. 

Note that ‘on March 10’ is ante diem sextum Idus Martias— 
*betore March 10’ is ante ante diem sextum Idus Martias, All 
such expressions as avte diem sextum Jdus Martias were regarded 
as nouns, and any preposition can be used before them. 

It is also important to know the fractions of the as, as they are 
used in denoting the portion of an inheritance received ; and, also, 
in calculating interest—e.g., heres ex semisse patri factus est, ‘he 
was left heir to half his father’s property,’ ‘he lent him 800 ses- 
terces at 2 per cent.,’ ei octingentos sestertios mutuos sextante dedit.’ 
The as was regarded as I per cent. per month—i.e¢,, 12 per cent. 
per annum ; therefore sextans = } as is 4.12 per cent.—ie., 
2percent. The interest is put in the ablative. 

With regard to sesterces, note the following types : 

1,000 sesterces = mille sestertit. 

2,000 = duo milia sestertium (gen. plural), or dina 
sestertia, 

= wicies (centum milia) sestertium, (Sester- 

tium is here irregularly regarded as a 
single neuter noun, and declined accord- 
ingly, though it is really the genitive 
plural.) 

2,320,455 9” = wicies ter (or trecenta) viginti milia qua- 

dringenti quinguaginta guingue sestertit. 

Note that 1,000 H.S.= £8 10s. If you are given English money, 
you must turn it into Roman money, and then translate, 


2,000, 000 ” 


Sentences for Practice, 

1. If you had asked him what he would have done at such a crisis 
(discrimen) as this, he would not have been able to tell you. 

2. If he had gone to Rome without telling his father, I should 
have blamed him, 

3. On March 10, 55 b.c., his brother set out from Rome and 
reached Capua before March 13. 

4. There can be no doubt that he was left heir to half his father’s 
property. 

5- If you were to ask him how much twice four were, he would 
object (ze/o) to tell you. 

6. On hearing that the city had been burnt by the enemy on 
April 5, he immediately called together his soldiers, and exhorted 
them to march with all speed to avenge (#/ciscor) their friends. 

7. Some said they were unable to go to Rome ; others said they 
would not go even if they could. 

8. It cannot be denied that he was too brave to desert his citizens 
when the enemy were attacking the town. 

9. We must prevent him from sacrificing himself for his friends 
(use antepono, and translate ‘ prefer his friends to himself’). 

10. We cannot tell you whether he has gone to Rome or Capua. 
We know, however, that he is not in Delos (island). 
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ad 


tion of Sentences given last 


‘3 advenerint invenire 
attinet. 

2. Alii ne hostiam copiae mox adessent timebant ; 
Thebis excessisse non putabant. 


3. (Quid faciat? Adorienti hosti non diu resistere posse constat. 


trum copia necne nos omnes 


alii eos ex urbe 


3. 
4. Nostrum quisque ut patriam suam conservet niti debet. 
5. Non est cuiusvis haec talia pericula sine timore subire. 
6. Dux se militum seditiosissimum quemque interfecturum est 


minatus nisi consilia sua sine mora confecissent. 
7. Tantum abest ut amicum meum laudet ut ultro eum culpare 
ynstituerit 
8. Side Caesaris morte certiores facti essemus, hunc interficere 
non dubitavissemus 


g. Si patrem tuum visum eas, cur Corintho abiverit non tibi 
cicat, 
10. Dum milites haec faciunt, hostes adveniebant. 
Typical Sentences. 
32. If he had said that Marcellos was the third who won the 


Spolia Opima, he would not have been blamed by your friend. 
Varcellum Spolia Opima tertium tulisse dixisset ab amico 

fuo non 
Notes. 
junctive, 
have 


ulpatus esset. 

(a)Subjunctive with s/ because cv: et is in the sub- 

The subjunctive pluperfect is used to express ‘ would 
in English. See previous rules. 

(4) Note how to translate the English Ordinal as a complement 
of the verb ‘to be.’ Zertium fuisse gui would be an incorrect 
rendering of the English. 

(c) Remember not to leave out the preposition with the agent. 

(33) Most people thought that if news of Caesar’s victory had 
not come at that very time, the enemy would have taken the town. 

Visi ipso nuntii de Caesaris victoria essent all 
slerique hostes oppidum Suisse capturos existimadant. 

Notes. —(a@) The apodosis in this sentence is not ‘most people 
thought,’ but ‘would have taken.’ We have seen before that ‘ would 
have’ in a principal clause is expressed by the pluperfect subjunctive. 
It is not permissible here, however, to use the pluperfect sub- 
junctive, as the ‘ would have’ sentence is introduced by ‘that’ and 
depends on a verb of ‘thinking,’ which requires the infinitive. Now 
‘would have’ when the infinitive is required is expressed in two 
ways: (1) If the verb is acti¥e and has a supine, by the future 
participle with /wisse; (2) by futurum fuisse ut and the im- 
perfect subjunctive, if the verb (@) has no supine, or (4) is passive. 
Hlence above we have caf/uros (agrees with /ostes) fitisse. 

(6) L’enissent is in subjunctive because the apodosis if in Oratio 
ta would be in the subjunctive. 
(c) ‘Of? when equivalent to ‘ concerning’ 


ip use 


se) 


£0 lempore ti, 


Re 
is often translated by 


ve.’ With verbs it is generally translated in this way, ¢. | 
speak of him,’ de eo /oguor. 
(2) Distinguish Alerigue, ‘most people,’ from //urimi, ‘ very 


many 
34. No one asked what Caesar would have done, if he had heard 
that the city was within an ace of being captured. 


Vemo guid Caesar facturus fuerit rogavit, si haud multum abfuisse 
n urbs caperetur audivisset, 
Notes. —(a) The apodosis to the ‘ if’ clause is again in a dependent 


lause, viz., in an indirect question clause depending on rogavit. 
rhe afod containing ‘ would have’ would in Oratio Recta be 
pluperfect subjunctive; according to the rule the verb in the ‘ if’ 
clause is in the subjunctive, hence we write avdivisset. 

(4) In dependent questions and in consecutive clauses (that is, in 
clauses expressing result, introduced in English by ‘so that’) ‘would 
have,’ if the verb is active, is expressed by the so-called periphrastic 
subjunctive (/.¢., by the future participle and the perfect subjunctive 
of sum) Hlence above we write facturus fuerit. 

(c). Note how to express ‘within an ace,’ lit. 
ibsent but that. 

35. We said that if we had ordered you to go to Rome, the town 
would not have been lost. 


‘it was not much 


i tibt ut Romam ires | Peravissemus futurum fuisse ul opp: yum 
:mitterelur negavimus. 
Notes. —(a) The subjunctive imferavissemus is used as before, 


because the apodosis is ‘ would have been lost.’ 

(6) * Would have been lost’ has to be translated by the infinitive, 
vecause verbs of ‘saying’ require the infinitive when in English 
there is a ‘that’ clause or its equivalent. Now ‘ would have been,’ 
when the infinitive is required, is translated by /uturum fuisse ut 
and the imperfect subjunctive passive, in ac ordance with the rules 
given above. 

(c) Note that in English where we say, ‘ say . that not,’ the 
Latins place the negative with the verb of saying, and use vega, lit. 


* deny that.’ , 


(7) Be careful not to use the infinitive after ‘mfcero, ‘ order.’ 


Phe only verb of ordering that normally requires the infinitive is 
t 
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Be caretul, too, not to use the accusative with /mzpero. The 
person to whom an order is given is put in the dative, the thing that 
is ordered is put into the accusative. 

36. I should not hesitate to say that all wise men are always 
happy, if your friend were able to convince me that men can be 
always happy. 

Non dubitem dicere omnes sapientes 


semper esse beatos 


amicus tuus homines semper esse beatos posse mihi persuader 
hossit 
eee Ee . : : . 

Notes.—(c) The present subjunctive is used in both clauses 


because (i.) there is a ‘should’ in the apodosis, (ii.) the condition 
refers to future time. 

(6) Non dubito, ‘I do not doubt,’ followed by a ‘that’ clause 
requires guim and the subjunctive in Latin. When, however, Vox 
dubito means ‘I do not hesitate to,’ use the infinitive in Latin, as 
in the sentence above. 

(c) Persuadeo governs the dative. 

(2) When ‘fersuadeo’ is followed by an infinitive in Latin, jt 
means to ‘persuade’ or ‘convince a person that a thing 1s 0, 
When it is followed by w/ and the subjunctive, it means to persuac 
a person to do a thing. : 

FRENCH. 
Course for May. 

1. A certain amount of translation and a certain amount of 
exercises from English into French each week. 

2. In the Grammar revise the formation of the plural and the 
feminine ; the rules for gender; the formation of the comparisons 
of adjectives ; the numerals ; and the pronouns. 


ENGLISH. 
Course for May. 

(1) Grammar.—Kead the chapters dealing with prefixes and 
suffixes. The significations of prefixes and suffixes are important, 
especially those of Teutonic origin. Read the chapter on Prosody 
A question is often set on this subject. 

‘Trace the development of the English language, note the various 
dialects of Old English, and the meaning of the term Anglo-Saxon 
The Mercian dialect, remember, and not Anglo-Saxon (which is 
another name for the Wessex dialect), is the ancestor of modem 
standard English. Before the Conquest Anglo-Saxon was the 
most important dialect. Note that the two chief characteristics 
which distinguish old from modern English are that (1) it was a 
synthetical language, (2) its vocabulary was pure, while ours is 
mixed. 

After the NormanConquest we still find three leading dialects—the 
Northern, the Midland, and the Southern. Note the causes which 
led to the predominance of the Midland dialect. Note the influence 
of the Norman Conquest on English. The stages of struggle 
between French and English should be traced. The sub-divisions 
of the modern period of English are important. 

Revise Verbs, Adverbs, Prepositions, and Conjunctions. 
through the chapters dealing with Analysis and Parsing. 


MATHEMATICS. 
GEOMETRY COURSE. 
Vay Course. 
Euclid, Book 1V. may be read, and at the same time a revision 0 
Books II. and III. 
Solutions to the riders of our April course, 

1. Let AB be any chord of a circle centre C, then if C be 
joined to P the mid point of AB, by III. 3, CP will be perpen 
dicular to AB. Now since equal chords of a circle are equ: 
distant from the centre the lines joining C to their mid point 
will all be of same length, or the locus of the mid points will 
a circle centre C, 

2. Let P be any point on CP, and PD, PE tangents the 
circles whose centres are A and B respectively. Join PD.DA, 
PB. DE. 


Read 


Then 

PD? = PA?— AD? = CP? + AC? — AD? =CP? + AC?—R’, 
and 

PE? = PB? — BE? = CP? + CB?— BE? = CP? + BC?—” 

Now BC? — AC? = *— R?; 

.. BC?—r? = AC?— R?; 
. CP? + BC? — #* = CP? + AC*= R?; 
.. PD? = PE? or PD = PE. 


Riders for May : 
1. Prove the following construction for trisecting a right li 
AB. 
On AB describe an equilateral triangle ABC, bisect ® 
angles at B and A by straight lines BF and AF meeting 
though F draw parallels to CA, CB meeting AB in D and! 
Then AB shall be trisected in D and E. 
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2. Inscribe in a circle a triangle whose sides shall be parallel 
to three given straight lines. 

3. To produce a given straight line HK to N so that rect. 
HN,NK may be equal to a given square. 

4. Construct a rhombus equal in area to a parallelogram. 


ARITHMETIC COURSE. 
Chapters XXXVI. to XL, of Pendlebury may be studied, omitting 
however Cube Root. 
[llustrative examples :— 
1. What is the rate per cent. compound interest when 
£066 13s. 4d. amounts to £810 6s. gd. in 4 years. 
£1 in 1 year amounts to £R. 
Then in 4 years 
£666 13s. 4d. ( = £6663) amounts to 6663 R‘. 
Hence 6603R* = £810 6s. od. = 81027; 
Ri — 94827 X 3 
S80 X 2000 


R? — 4! ; 
400 
a gl 
20 


or £1 in I year amounts to £3} ; 
.. £100 in 1 year amounts to £105, 
or the per cent. required is 5. 

2. A clock gains 2 minutes in every hour, it is correct at 
noon May Ist, what is the correct time when this clock shows 
noon May 2nd ? 

62 minutes by this clock are 60 minutes by a correct clock, 


*. 62 hours - ae 60 hours - ‘9s 
P 24 X 60 
24 1» ” ” 62 ” ” 99 
) 


= 23 hours 13 minutes approximately. 
So that the correct time is 47 minutes earlier, 2¢., 13 minutes 
past II. 
We add a few questions :— 
1. Find the price of 659 bales of cotton each weighing 
1 cwt. 1 qr. 2 Ibs. at £2 3s. 14d. per cwt. 
2. Find to 3 decimal places the value of 


a J iam we _*. 
5 V*4 


3. Calculate without the use of any rule the value of ‘276 in 
the form of a vulgar fraction. 


ALGEBRA COURSE. 


Chapters XXXIII. and XXXIV. of Hall and Knight may be 
read, and of the examples about every third one should be worked. 
These chapters are very important and should be carefully studied. 

iliustrative examples :-— 

1. Factorize 1 + y(1 + xy) + x)*. 
1+ y(t + xy)(1 +a?) = 1 + (1 + x)? + ay?(1 + x)? 

= x(1 + x)?y? + (1 + 2x + e*)y +71. 
We now factorize by trial 
v(r + x)?2y? = a(t + x)y XK xy, 
BmrXt; 
so that the factors are probably 
[x(t + x)y + I][ey + 1). 

By trial these are found to be correct. 

2. Insert 2 numbers between 3 and 18 so that of the 4 num- 
hers thus formed the first three are in geometrical and the last 
three in arithmetical progression, Let the numbers be 3, 37, 


377, 18. 
Then 37, 37°, 18 are to be in A.P. ; 
J. 37 —3r = 18 — 37°, 
I 6? — 37 —18 = 0; 
. 7 =20r — jj, 
hence the numbers are 3, 6, 12, 18, or 3, — §, 3, 18. 


3. Show how Euclid IL. 5 proves that the arithmetic mean of 
two quantities is larger than their geometric mean, 
If AB be a straight line divided evenly at C and unequally at 
LD, Euclid II. 5 proves that 
rect. AD. DB is less than BC?. 
Let now AD = a, BD = 4, sothat AB = a + 4, and BC being 


If of AB is 7° 


» 


5 4\2 
*, ab is less than (* ~ ) 


a+é 


J aé is less than 
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MECHANICS COURSE. 

Loney’s Chapters VIII. and IX. are to be studied and plenty of 
the examples worked, and the Hydrostatics may be continued by 
the readivg of Chapters XXII. and XXIII. 

Note taat Boyle’s law may be stated, ‘ The product of the pres- 
sure of ¢ given quantity of gas multiplied by its volume keeps the 
same, 

Illustrative examples : 

1. A bailoon not fally distended is filled with gas occupying 
a volume of 1,000 litres, the height of the mercury barometer 
being 30 inches. The balloon rises to a region where the 
barometer shows only 20 inches. What will now be its 
volume ? 

Here we start with 1,000 litres of gas under a pressure of 30, 
and end with a volume of » litres of gas under a pressure of 20, 
By Boyle’s law, 

207 = 30 X 1000; 
I 


ae §00 litres. 

2. What is the weight of air in a room 18 ft. long, to ft. 
broad, and 12 ft. high when the barometer is at 31 in., given 
that 1 cubic ft. of air at a pressure of 30 in. weighs 1°2 oz., the 
temperature being the same in both cases ? 

Since density varies inversely as volume (thus if 1 cubic ft. of 
gas be compressed so as to occupy only $ cubic ft., its density 
will be doubled) and volume inversely as pressure. 

.". density varies directly as pressure. 

: “ : Etre 

. L cubic ft. of air at pressure 31 weighs 3! * '? oy, 
30 


31X12xk 18 X 10X 12 


.. the room full weighs , or 2678"4 oz, 


30 
3. D, E, F are the middle points of the sides BC, CA, AB 
respectively of a triangle ABC, Prove that forces represented 
by DA, EB, and FC are in equilibrium, Take moments 
about A. 
Their algebraic sum 2A AFC—2A AEB 
= 0, since each of these triangles is half 
of triangle ABC, 
Similarly moments about B and C are also zero. 


*, the forces are in equilibrium. 


SOLUTIONS TO MISCELLANEOUS QUESTIONS. 

2. The locus is the circle circumscribing the square ; for if P be 
any point on this circle, and PS, PQ, PT, PR be perpendicular to 
the sides AB, BC, CD, DA respectively (produced where necessary) 
of the square ABCD, we have 

PQ? + PS? = PQ? + QB? = PB?, 
PR? + PT? = PR? + RD? = P*D, 
PQ? + PS? + PR? + PT? = PB? + PD*, 
BD?, since \- BPD, being in a 
semi-circle, is a rt. 
=> 2 area of square. 
3. Position of the hour hand is 27% minutes past the XII. 
= 2,%; minute spaces past the V. 
Now the hour hand goes § minute spaces while the minute 

goes 60. 

.. the hour hand goes 2,% minute spaces while the minute 


, aD 
60 X “13 


hand goes 
= 32,4. 
*, the real time is 32,4, minutes past 5, ¢.¢., 27,", minutes to 6, 
4. Multiplying up we get 
(xy + 3)(9 + 1) = (¥? + 3)(4z + 1), 
oe ts xy + 3s + 3 = ays + 9? + B45 + 3; 
. + 342 — TY — 72 o. 
ve AF t)(y — 32) = ©. 





ee v OF 32. 
5. Is similar to one worked out in our last course. 


6. A cylinder of mass, say, 50 grammes is floated in water with its 
axis vertical and 4 cm. of its length immersed, showing that the 
water pressure on its base is 50 grammes. Additional weights are 
put on its upper end until its base is 8cm. immersed. We should 
expect the additional weights required to be 50 grammes, in which 
case the experiment would show that the pressure on the base was 
now 100 grammes, or double what it was previously. 
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Besides, nature would soon be overwhelmed and destroyed by her own increase, { 
SCHOLARSHIP COURSE. 
the surface of the earth that those beneath would become so accustomed to thej 
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’ clothing ? Instead of showing gratitude to the Allgiver, it would be insulting him 
OU R PU PI he TEAC H E RS AND by despising his gifts and by apparently doubting his beneficence and care for y 
the animals would multiply till they covered the earth and dispossessed mar 
the air would be darkened with countless birds, the sea would be unduly filled 
crowded with the finny tribe, and the very gems ungathered would so ilh 
BY ARTHUR T. FLUX, brilliancy as to entirely lose their own lustre. 
Head Master of the Belvedere Pupil Teachers’ Centre, First on B.—Arithaectic. 
Scholarship List, Author of ‘ Scholarship School Management.’ 


Continue working of general problems and any test questions 
— = available. 
PUPIL TEACHERS’ COURSE. ae 
Work any back questions. Plenty will be found in Stanton’s 
* Pupil Teacher’s Notes.’ 
AUTUMN EXAMINATION, 1898. 
EicGHTtTH MONTH, oS 

British N. America, —Industries, People, Towns, Government, 
Education, etc. Prepare thoroughly, use maps continually, and 
read anything connected with the subject outside the ordinary text. 
A.—Hauslish. book. The Agent-General for Canada, the C. P. Railway Co., 

etc., will provide a heap of readable matter for the asking. 


WoRK TO BE PREPARED. 


(Students are invited to write for assistance in case of 


difficulty not taken in the course). Note.—What is meant by the term Dominion of Canada ? 


The Dominion of Canada includes the whole of British North America, wit 





First Year. the exception of Newfoundland and the coast of Labrador under its administra 
. ‘ . tion. It is a Federation, and includes the seven provinces :—(Quebec, Ontari 
Prepare lines 248-273 (‘ Lay of the Last Minstrel ) with all Manitoba, British Columbia, Prince Edward 1., New Brunswick, Nova Scotia 
meanings, allusions, &c. four provincial districts :—Alberta, Assiniboia, Saskatchewan, Athabas 
three territories :— Keewatin, North-West Territory, and North-East Territory 
Second Year. In 1763 Camada was ceded to Engiand by the Treaty of Paris, Nova Scoti 
' - , was ceded in 1713, and New Brunswick and Prince Edward I. subsequently 
1. Tabulat prefixes in the next 100 lines of ‘ The Task.’ formed out of it. British Columbia was formed into a Crown Colony in 18s 


The ‘Task.’ These were administered as separate Crown Colonies till 1867, when, by th 
same British North America Act,’ the provinces of Canada (Ontario and Quebe: 

- Nova Scotia and New Brunswick were unlted as ‘ Dominion of Canada,’ wit! 

Third Year. power to admit other provinces. In 1870 Manitoba was formed and admitted 

with the remaining part of the Hudson Bay Territory, British Columbia f 

lowed in 1871, and Prince Edward I. in 1873. Newfoundland remaia 

2. Prepare lines 630-742 ‘Comus.’ Pay special attention separate. : 
to the paraphra c. In 1882 the four Provincial distric ts were formed, and three of them send 
representatives to the Dominion Parliament. Athabasca does not 


2. Prepare lines 717-750 


1. Learn 20 roots and meanings per week, 


Not: * Lay of the Last Minstrel.’ The Central Government consist of 
Line , Illative ¢ inction (a) The Executive :—Governor-General (Earl of Aberdeen) and Privy 
254. /¢. Imp nal Pronoun Council. 
This line is a Noun sentence it apposition with ‘/—a comm con- (6) Parliament :— 
structi : 1) A Senate of 81, appointed for life by the Crown. 
2 Ur Adj., qual., ‘ voices,’ and gov. ‘ voice’ in the Obj. Case 2) A House of Commons of 215 members, elected every five year 
2 Asit. 4 p. Cor 
a. f Conj., S rd.. Adverbial, ining preceding and succeeding B.  £fstooy, 
semence 
; Thee fethe ve Pr rt zov. by * ce’ (usually ans e). , 
264. 7 Reflective I ( + use gov. by ‘ Hi isually Intransitis Henry IL., and Richard L. 
( , Imperative Mc “28 . 
i ee 4 gpetelennee Pa Chief points :— 
} Reflexive Pro., Obj. Case gov. by ‘ returned.’ Henry’s possessions (prepare a map). 


a6. Note difference between * Many a prayer,’ and ‘Many prayers.’ The The contest with Beckett and the Church. Constitutions of 
frst suggests the repetiti the action. Supply 4¢ as subject of Clarendon and murder of Beckett. 
Conquest of Ireland. 


General Paraphrase of * The Task’ (cont.). Rebellions of Henry’s sons. 





Line 71 Another favourite writer was Cowley, probably because his works Appoiniment of Itinerary Justices. 
were permeated with the sar ardent love for the country, the praises of which he Institution of scutage. 
never tired of - ging he s writing reve ° — us a a — oy — The Crusades, and Richard’s part in the Third. 
10y UaIntance ive prized, and though a riper knowledge has led me t ~ » . “ nani 
recognise the demerits of his work, I am bound to bear witness to the intellectual The government in his absence. 
ingenuity displayed, and to regret that his fine genius should have been caught ‘ 
wd cramped by the intricate subtleties of learned circles. I still possess a feeling F.—£uclid. 
of reverence for the old courtier who passed his latter days in retirement at Chertsey, i yu > - e a . : a2 ‘ 
ind who found a compensation for his loss of society in a more ardent worship of Second Year. Props. 25 and 26, with four deductions _ week, 
the nen Third Year.-—Revise Book I., Props. 20-30, with four deductions 
Line Love of nature and admiration of her beauties, is born with man, and per week, 
is an instinctive feeling which he cannot suppress if he would Although men are G.—A/lvebra. 
ilways differentiated by personal idiosyncrasies. yet this appreciation of the beauty p a 
of natural form and colour is common to all, In some instances education and E-quations—continued practice. 
natural predilection have resulted in a stronger development and a nicer discrimi 
nation ut in po case 1s it entirely absent H Jia hie 
Line 74 rh ure mad worries of business, the self-enjoyment of the volup- on LEACHING. 
tuery, the dim and turmoil of life in a crowded city, usually fatal to all the finer Second Year.—Chap. VL * Scholarship School Management.’ 
feelings of mat re unable to weaken or to,finally extinguish this instinctive craving Third Ye > auten Citas L-IIL. ‘ Schol hi , 
for the woods and field lhe villas and cottages by which a large town is fringed “er t sear, — WevIse nap. 4.— » scholarship School Manage- 
are a sufficient proof of the yearning of even the business man for the clear air and ment. 
beautiful freshness of the country QUESTIONS TO BE ANSWERED 
x "= < ad a ° 
* Comus’ (selected passages). I ~amanshit 
Line 679. For what purpose do you persist in punishing yourself and those j.argehand : —Trypograph, | ndulatory, Verisimilitude. 
delicate limbs which were never intended by nature for anything but ease and Smallhand :—Sir William of Deloraine, good at need 
enjoyment You are acting illogically and unfairly with what was bestowed on 
you for a specific purpose are Vi il iting the condition of the loan in neglecting 2. Write an easy essay each week :— 
the means by which your beauty may be preserved, and in refusing what is an abs Th be and fj 
lute necessity to all—rest after labour, food and drink after hunger and thirst, and (a) e manufacture and uses of iron, 
repose after wearine Only drink this and you will be wonderfully refreshed. (4) Autumn. 
Line 706. The philosophy enunciate by the Stoics and ¢ ynics in advocating (c) A Norman Castle. 
ibstention from pleasure, is an i t to the bounteous mother— Nature. Their tenets 1) Character 
wre false, for why is nature so lavish with her gifts, filling the sea with all kinds (2) aracter, 
of fish, covering the land with a thousand varieties of fruits and flowers, and pro . reap 
viding countless herds of animals, unless it be to provide an ample and varied ° > English. , 
supply of food for man ’ To cover him with soft robes, myriads of worms are made First }ear.—(1) Analyse Stanza 20 and parse : Rode (223), 
to spin silk; to adorn I ry tt 4 y~ is ¢ nrich —— preci - om and to serve - neither known (227), bewildered the sight to see, so brotherly 
use boundless store met are placed within his reach. hat would be the » r } Ste . . aree « = i Sarr j 
result if mankind, in a transitory fit of temperance, determined to live on water and (2) Analy se Stanza 21 and parse ; What thou hast to do, w: 
such simple foods as beans and lentils, to wear nothing but the commonest woollen may dearly rue as he took it. 
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(3) Give some examples of nouns wich you know to be 
feminine by the form of the final syllable. 


(4) Give the meaning of the suffix in Womanhood, Dark- 
ness, Position, Lovely, Despotism, Movement, Claimant. 


Second Year.—(t) Paraphrase lines 659-670; 671-690; 
191-699 ; 709-717. 


(2) Analyse the same passages and parse : like (659), like 
lowers selected (667), to fill (668), to be endured (670), per- 
haps (672), once combined (673), seem at once (678), are yet 
(698), to speak its excellence (712), as twice seven years (714), 
because not sooner found. 


Third Year.—(1) Paraphrase lines 549-569 ; 585=598 ; 618 
630; 041-053. 
(2) Analyse the same lines. 
(3) Parse— 
‘ That even silence was took ere she was ware.’ 
‘ And wished she never more might be, still to be so 
displaced,’ 
‘Thy sword can do thee little stead.’ 
* He culled me out.’ 





(4) Give, with examples, all the suffixes you can‘ expressing 
similarity. 

(s) What do you understand by Dominion of Canada? 
Enumerate the States and their Capitals, 

6) Describe a journey by the Canadian Pacific Railway. 

(7) Compare and contrast Nova Scotia and Manitoba. 

(8) Describe the River and Lake System of Canada, and 
show of what value it is. 

)) What do you know of Quebec, Montreal, St. John, 
St. Johns, Yarmouth, Toronto, Hamilton, Port Arthur, Win- 
nipeg, Regina ;Calgarry, Bantf, Vancouver, New West- 
minster ? 

(10) What was the Investiture Dispute? How did it arise 
and how was it settled ? 
(11) Give the chief terms of Henry’s Great Charter, 
12) Give some account of England during the Civil War. 
What are,Adulterine Castles ? 
(13), Write’notes for lesson on the Sea ov a Farmyard, 
or 
Ifow would you prove to children the rule for cancelling, or 
for subtraction by the method of equal addition. 


SPRING EXAMINATION, 1899, 
SECOND MonTH—MAy. 


There are few changes in the syllabus for 1899, notwithstanding 
the Report of the late Commission held of the Pupil Teacher 
System. This is dealt with exhaustively in last month’s issue. 

For Reading the same books are prescribed, viz. :— 

‘Ivanhoe’ for First Year, ‘ Vicar of Wakefield’ for Second 
Year (Macmillan’s edition is the best), Macaulay’s ‘Essay on 
Clive’ and ‘on John Bunyan,’ or ‘ Boswell’s Life of Johnson,’ for 
the Third Year. There are several annotated editions of the essays. 

The English poems for study are 


First Year.—Gray’s ‘Bard’ and ‘ Ode on Spring.’ 
Second Year. —Goldsmith’s ‘ Deserted Village.’ 
third Year.—Pope’s ‘ Essay on Man.’ Ep. IV. 
lhe following are some useful editions :— 
Gray’s * Bard’ and ‘ Ode on Spring.’ 
Macmillan’s (6d.), ‘ Bard’ only. ‘Ode on Spring’ in pre- 
paration, 
Blackie’s (2d.), ‘ The Bard.’ 
Chambers’ (4d.), ‘Odes and Elegies,’ containing both poems, 
with notes. 
Longman’s (Is,), ‘Gray’s Poems” (complete). 


Goldsmith’s ‘ Deserted Village.’ 
slackie’s (2d.). 
Macmillan’s (1s.) 
Chamber’s (2d.). 
Longman’s (Is.) 
Pope's *‘ Essay on Man.’ 
hambers’ (4d.). 
‘Mlacmillan’s (1s. 3d. cloth, or Is. paper). 
‘larendon Press (1s. 6d.), by Mark Pattison. 


Of these we should recommend Macmillan’s or Longman’s, with 
rs’ or Blackie’s for interleaving and general notes. 


THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


WoRK TO BE PREPARED, 
A.—Engiish. 
First Year. , 
Prepare lines 1-28 of ‘The Bard,’ 


Second Year. 
1. Prepare } of the Latin Prefixes. 
2. Prepare lines 1-50 ‘ The Deserted Village.’ 


Third Year. 
1. Learn 20 roots and meanings per week 
2. Prepare lines 1-49 Pope’s ‘ Essay on Man.’ Ep. IV, 
Pay great attention to the Paraphrases. Prepare the notes given 
below, and write for assistance in case any difficulty is experienced, 
‘The Bard.’ 
Lntroductory. 
Although Gray is known to most readers by his poem ‘The Elegy in a Country 
Churchyard,’ the poem selected for First Year Pupil Teachers is no less worth 
areful study. Gray was nota prolific writer, but all that he wrote is marked by a 
areful polish, a literary ease, a felicity of expression, by fervour and dramatic 
power, in which respect ‘The Bard’ stands perhaps pre-eminent. It is called 











i Pindaric ode, because written in the style and measure of Pindar, the great Greek 
writer of odes. ‘The variety of metre adds to the charm, and can be used by such 
i writer as Gray to produce the finest effects, as will be observed in following the 
text. 

The Ode is founded on a tradition that Edward I., who reduced Wales to English 
sway, ordered all the bards to be put to death. Historically this is quite inaccurate, 
but as all popular impressions have some fact on which they are based, so in thi 


ise the feeling may have arisen from the far-off days when Suetonius Paulinu 
invaded Wales and many of the bards were put to death m Anglesea. ‘The trans 





ference of the deed from the Roman general to the king who finally destroyed the 
independence of Wales was easy. 

rhe greater part of the Ode is supposed to be spoken by one of the 1 bards, who 
had escaped the slaughter of his companions, and who confronts Edward on 


is victorious march. After a lament for his brothers, he proceeds with prophetic 
vision to curse Edward and his , to foretell the misfortunes of Edward I1., the 
miserable end of Edward III., the death of Richard I1., the wars of the Roses, with 
their attendant cruelties. Changing his key, he then details with rapture the 
accession of a line of sovereigns desceyded from the Welsh (viz., the Tudor line), 
the glories of Elizabeth's court, and the rise of the ‘sweet choir of song’ which dis- 
tinguished her reign. Having fulfilled his mission, he jumps into the river and is 

drowned. 

Notes. 
Line 1. ‘The verb in each of these lines is Imperative Mood 

3. A participial enlargement of They in line 4. 












‘Crimson wing,’ an allusion to the pposed blocdshe! which had 
urred, 
Helm, mail, virtues = Nominatives to ‘ shall avail, 
on. Adj. of emphasis limiting ‘virtues.’ Note this use of ‘even.’ 
Zyrant. Nominative of Address. 
Jo save. Extension of the Predicate ‘ shall avail 
» Such. Adj. Demons. qual. ‘ sounds’ precicatively, 
\dverbial sentence of time 
3. ast = Adverb of Manner mod. * stood 
14. ° Jv arms’ form the direct object of ‘ cried It is a itracted noun 
entence. 
ering. That is, shaking with anger at such an insolent interruption 
Gilbert Clare, Red Earl of Gloucester, and Mortimer of Wigmore, 
vere both Lords Marchers, whose duty it was to defend the ithern 
frontier of England against Wales They would be sure to com 


pany th: king on such an expedition 
7. Notasentence. Participial enlargement of Port. 
19. Read. His beard was lo 





Cc. 


ke. Adverbial Conjunction, usually, as in this case, joining an elliptical 
sentence to the pre eding—.¢c., His hair streamed \ike a meteor 
streams. 

Fire. Objective case gov. by with 


23. w. Adverbial Conjunction. Often used to join a noun sentence to the 


principal, 
Fach. 





Ee Distributive Adjective limiting ‘ oak.’ 
4. Sighs. The nominatives are eak and cave, ‘The verb is in the Singular, 
because the nouns in Nom. Case are taken separately beneath Adj. 


jual. * voice.’ 


26. Supply thee for subject. 
27. Supply they are at the beginning of line. No = Adv. of Negat. lim. 
nove, Move = Adv. of ‘lime mod. arr vocad. 
The meaning of the last six lines is :—The caverns and trees on the mountain side 


no longer resound with the melody of Hoel’s harp or the sweet song of the noble 
Llewellyn, but murmur and sigh curses on the king who had destroyed them, while 
the river below answers them in deeper and hoarser tones. 

Derivations, ete. 


Ruthless. Ruth = pity, and less = without. 


Helm. \.S. helm to cover. A covering for the head, usually a piece of 
defensive armour. 

nightly. ly suffix meaning ‘ pertaining to.’ Forms Adj. from noun 

Caméria. ‘The old name of Wales, meaning ‘the land of the Cymr pro 


nounced Coomree), which the Welsh call themselves. Welsh trom 
A.S. Wealas = strangers. 


toilsome. Sultix = some, meaning ‘ partaking of the nature of.’ Cf. venture 
some, winsome. 

aghas?. A.S. a intensitive, gestan = to terrify. 

haughty. Latin Altus, French haut, meaning originally 4 Now used 
with restricted meaning. 

haggard. hag = a witch, ard = art, 

Line 2 Cf. Milton, ‘ Shone like a meteor streaming to the wind 

28. Note the alliteration in this line. ‘ Liewellyn’s lay,’ 4.., the lay or 


poem celebrating that prince—o¢ written by him 
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THE 


Goldsmith's * Deserted Villa Guneral Paraphrase 
Of all the charming villages scattered over the central plain of Ireland there was 
none more delightful than the village of Auburn [he population consisted almost 





entirely of the labouring class, who enjoyed the double blessing of heslth and com 
petence Spring seemed to visit it earlier than other places, and the beauties of 
summer lingered far into the autumn as if loath to leave so beautiful a spot. My 
imagmation often carries me there, where I spent many of the happies t days of my 


youth, an age at which the mind is more easily pleased and delighted with the 
f rural life. H sent itself even now to my 
magination The scattered houses nestling in 1 spots, the farmhouse sur 


Lappines 





»w vividly does the scene pre 
sheltere 



























unded by its well-tilled fields, the bubbling brook winding its way through the 
llage, the never weary mill, the neat little church on the hill overlooking the 
ley, the winding road sheltered with hawthorns, by the side of which were the 
cats occupied by talkative old people, or the quieter lovers 
The happiness of the people could best perhaps be seen in the e g On a 
summer evening, when the labours of the day was done, the wh _ge met on 
the shady green to pass a short time in mirthful recreation. While the older people 
it and criticised, the younger people indulged in innocent games and trials of skill 
nd endurance, changing from one to the other as soon as either became mono 
tonous ‘) a merry dance was indulged in, often « nding with a test of endurance 
2s to which couple coul ontinue longest lhe laughter provoked by the accident 
illy smutted f. the young girls’ innocent glances of artless love—held in check 
perhaps by the k of the mother, which suggested a greater reserve and maidenly 
dignity ill for 1a scene of peaceful happiness which shed its brightness in every 
) e and helped to brighten the arduous labours of the day 
But, a tl tate of pastoral happiness has vanished owing to the different 
ystem of land tenure now obtaining The land, once divided among peasant pro 
prietors, has now passed into the hands of one rich man, with the result that half of 
t eft cultivated. The once sparkling brook now forces its sluggish wey 
through reeds and sedge the only inhabitant of the wood is the booming bittern, 
md in place of the sound of merry laughter, the melancholy and monotonous cry o 
t apwing breaks tl tillness of the air The houses are crumbled to heaps of 
rubbish, ond in some cases their ruins are nearly hidden by the rank growth of grass, 
while the fo erly happy and contented peasantry have been forced against their 
will te see 1¢w home in some land far away from their native pla 
Vot Parsing and Analysis 
Li postrophe, not a sentence, and therefore not t e analysed Auburn 
’ of Addre 
4. Adjectival sentence to Auburn 
Nom nddress. 
very Distributive Adjective limitin ! 
7. How Interrog. Adj. mod ften 
Adject entence to ‘ green 
et t, far brook, mill, chur Enlargements in Apposition 
wit arm 
14. made Participle qual. sea/s, of wh the wh line i Participle En 
en 
r¢ l sentence to ‘ day 
remitt Imperfect Participle qualifying ‘t 
7&1 Sent co-ordinate with line 1 
» Adver sentence to ‘led.’ 
to. *‘ Young contending.’ Nom. Absolute Construct 
as th | survey * Advert ntence to tending.” , Old = Collectiv 
N« 
many a cambol’ means the same action repeated on separate occasion 
wl nany gambols might mean actions recurring at t same time 
3. ‘Ase t Adverbial to ‘ inspired.’ 
2 pair A * lool glance,’ may be taken in ap} t with * the . 
ine 
2¢ I t Parse together Reciprocal Pronoun Sing. N Ol Ca 
gov. by ‘tir 
t. ‘like \ sal. ‘ sport md gov. ‘tl in © Cas 
ve Adj. of Emphasis, relating to ‘ to Toil to pk J Obje { 
ta t 
) ily \dj. Numerical limiting ‘ master Latin solu 
41. ‘Mor Adv. of Time mod, reflects 
Guest in apposition with Bitter 
49 lrem}ling hrinking Imperfect Participle ia children 
6. Far Iverb of Degree mod. ‘ aw 
Pope's *3 ry on AMlan Epistle 11 
This poer give all Third Year Pupil Teachers plent f work if they wish to 
fully underst i it It i mewhat difficult t nderstand the motives whicl 
prompted the lection of it at al But since it set, every effort must cle 
tu prepare it thoroughly Fither of the editions mentioned above will do 
it those who wish to understand Pope's position should study Mark Pattison 
Introduction te the Clar lon Pre lition 
A short intr tion is necessary here to put the student into the proper channel 
f chought 
1. The pe lin " Pope lived was an age vhi t juestion of man's 
relation t Maker was much discussed The wh of the ideas of the time 
is w p in Pope's line, ‘ The proper study f mankind is man.” It 
is unnece t gh lughly instructive, to go into the various theories pro 
posed by writ It is easily understood that on such a subject the 
would v y much, ranging from cne extreme to the other 
Poy et vith the idea of formulating a new theory, which was to avoid 
extreme It that most of the ideas came from his friend, Henry St. 
John, I Boling brok und that Pope merely versihed his statement Doubt 
less St. John ha reat deal to do with the philosophy of the poem 
In the rst kp Pope states his intention of stifying the ways of Godt 
man,” an e prides himself on taking a common-sense view of the subject 
». What was the r lt By taking a little from one system and a little from 
another, Pope | succeeded in producing a system which is no system at all, 
which is s« uutradictory, and which is in many places imcoherent He did 
not know cnough of his subject, he felt no great imterest in it, an l wrote as a 
kind of d to his ag Work produced under such influences is never satis 
factory 
4. The 4th Epistle deals with ‘the nature and state f man with regard to 
happiness The pivot » which the whole argument depends i What i 
meant by happiness?’ Varro, who died 28, reckoned opinions as t 
happiness which existed up to Ais tim Pope's idea is expressed in lines 
id 38,‘ What happiness we justly call subsists not in the good of one, but all,’ 
view held by Cumberland, and, with trifling difference, by Kant. This means 
t t no to increase the hap 


t of man will bring him happiness unless it tend 
human speci » whol Thi very t € position 





PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


General Paraphrase. 


Lines 1-19.—Happiness, by whatever name we call it—good, pleasure, comfort, 
contentment—seems to be the main object of our very existence. It is something 
for which we continually crave, for which we bear the numerous hardships of life, 
and for which many have been willing to suffer martyrdom. It seems always to be 
nearly within our grasp, we hasten forward to obtain it, yet so elusive is it that we 
never attain to it. Where shall we seek it, in what place does it flourish best Is 
it to be found in the gaiety and glitter of the court, in the accumulation of wealth 
from the mine, in the fame and repute gained in the world of letters, or in the glory 
and glitter of the military life? It is to be found everywhere, in every pl Ce aN 
every grade of society, and if anyone is unable to find it, the fault is in the 
and not in their position. It is ever free, not to be bought, and deserts the monar, - 
to dwell with the private citizen. 

Lines 1¢=30. It is useless to inquire of the learned how to attain it. They are 
themselves blind, and give most opposite opinions. Some say that it lies in philan 
thropy, in doing good to fellow men, others in withdrawing altogether from human 
affairs and living the life of the hermit. Some, as the Epicureans, profess to find it 
in action, othegs, as the Stoics, in ease and indifference. The Epicureans, indulging 
every whim | 1 beast, find their pleasure end in pain; while the Stoics, endea- 
vouring to elevate themselves to the position of a god, confess at last that they have 
been following a myth. Others, again, are careless as to which opinion they lean, 
and either believe everything, or, like the sceptics, profess to believe nothing 

Those who follow these beliefs simply say that ‘happiness és happiness,’ w 
does not help us at all. 

And yet the matter is not one of great difficulty. If we cle: ar our minds from 
conventional ideas and theories, and study the general plan of nature, we shall see 
that every community can enjoy it, and every individual understand it. N 
more is demanded of us than clear thinking and good intention, and we 
that however we may grumble over our various positions, we all have equal 
and equal chances of happiness 

The basis on which the whole question rests is this, that the Divine Creator 
directs the world by general laws which apply to all and not by particular laws f 
the individual, and that what we correctly term hz appiness is n xt the elevation of any 
particular individual, but the general advancement of the whole human race 

















essings 


Notes on Parsing and Analysis. 





The student will find it necessary throughout the poem to supply a good deal 
is understood in order to analyse or parse correctly. I should strongly advis: t 
write the passages out in prose order, filling in the analyses before attem pting to 
in alyse. 

Space will prevent me from dealing with every little difficulty, but students sho 
write for assistance if they find anything which they cannot solve for themselve 


. Apostrophe. Noms. of Address. 
2. Whate’er thy name may be. 
3. That. Demon. Adj. line somet/ 
nouns in preceding line. 
4. To live — living. Gerund forming the object of ‘ bear.’ 
‘ Or for which we dare to die.’ 
‘Near.’ Adj. qu: alifying z which and gov. ‘ ws’ 
6. Supply ‘ which is.’ 
7. ‘it drops below.’ Elliptical Adverb sentence to ‘ deign’st.’ 
‘To grow.’ Gerund object of ‘ deign’t.’ 
9, to, tt, 12. Extensions of ‘ grows’ in line 13. N.B.—Shine = a noun. 
tt. (which) Parnassian laurels yield. Adjectival sentence to wreaths. 
13. If our toil (is) vain 
14. ‘Ought’— Principal Ver), 
ought. 
18. ‘ Fled from monarchs.’ Participial enlargemeut of ‘ it 
22. Note double object after ‘ call.’ 








which is Abs. No 


un in apposition with 


in Objective Case 


*To blame the culture not the soil’ — Object 


’ subject of dwells, 


23. ‘Sunk to beasts.’ Participial enlargement of ‘ some.’ 

24. ‘swelled to gods.’ 
* even,’ Adjectivé of emphasis to ‘virtue.’ ‘ Vain’ — Adj. qual. ‘virtue.’ 
* Than’ — Comparative Conjunction ‘this’ Obj. Case governed by ‘say.’ 


r. ‘ Her goods are obvious.’ 
* Thinking ’ and ‘ meaning.’ Grounds subj. 
‘but’ — Adv. mod. ‘thinking.’ 
‘right Adverb. modifying ‘ thinking.’ 
3. ‘ And though we may mourn,’ et 
37. Object of ‘ makes’ — remainder of line 
tive 


of meeds. 


and next line. To) subsist = Infu 


B.—A rith metic. 

First Year. 

Boys.—Complex and Continued Fractions, 

Girls. —Simple Practice. 
Second Year. 

Boys. —Compound Proportions. 

Girls, —Compound and Complex Fractions. 
Third Year. 


Boys.—Cube root. 
with Algebraic. 


As in Square Root. Compare method 


Girls. —Recurring Decimals. Pay great attention to the 
Theory. 
C.—Music. 


First Year.—Standard scale of pitch and mental effects. 


Second Year.—Continue practice at Transition. 
Third Year.—Names of Chromatic Notes and Chromatic Intet 
vals. 
D.— Geogr aphy b 


Europe.—Climate, Productions, Peoples, Religions, etc 


France—completely. Use note-books and sketch map 


continually 
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E.—AHistory. 
Henry IV., Henry V., and Henry VI. up to Wars of Roses. 
Chief points :— 


-Henry’s right to the throne, and howit affected his relations 
with Parliament. 


The various insurrections against him. 
lhe persecution of the Lollards. 
Henry V. War with France. Cause, Course, Results. 


Henry VII. Minority. Loss of French possessions. Joan 
of Arc. : 


F,.—Euclid. 
Second Year.—Props. 1-4, Book I. 
Third Year.—Props. 32-36, Book 1., and 4 deductions per 
week, 
G.—Algebra. 
Multiplication and Division. 


H.— Teaching. 
Prepare notes of lessons weekly. 
Second Year.—Chapter II., Scholarship School Management, 
Third Year.—The Teaching of Geography. 


TEsT QUESTIONS, 

1. Penmanship. 
Largehand :— Dynastical, Efflorescence, Faithfulness. 
Smallhand :—What happiness we call 

Consists not in the good of one but all. 
2. Composition.—Write an essay each week on such subjects 
as— 
The British Empire, Temperance, The Choice of Books, 
War, Sleep, What is Education ? 
3. English. 
_ First Year. —Give the meaning of the suffixes in the follow- 
ing :—Braggart, kingdom, godhead, kindred, webster, steward, 
landscape, manifold, tearless, homeward, nowise, cleanse. 
height, twinkle. 
_ Second Year, —Give the meaning of prefixes in the follow- 
ing :—Ambiguous, bifurcate, collide, countermine, distill, in- 
quire, equiangular, interpellate, mischief, pellucid, triangle, 
viceroy. 
Third Year.—Give some rules by which you would distin- 

guish words of Teutonic origin from those of classical origin. 


4. First Year.—Name the following intervals :— 
ft fr' Sd jd i} {i {1 
im ts it, mn 1, f r 
Second Year.—Rewrite the following on the Imperfect Method :— 
dnrl‘dtrfmdsnmnrfnmnl, t 2nd 


Third Year.—Write and explain the three forms of the Minot 
Seale. 


5. Give an account of the mountain system of Europe. 


6. Enumerate the chief feature of the coast passed in a voyage 
fron Hamburg to Constantinople. 


:—Neckar, Sulitelma, 
Corfu, St. Gothard, 





7. Where and what are the following 
Stromboli, Yenikale, Lombardy, Ivica, 
Ladoga ? 


8. Describe, with a plan, the Battle of Bannockburn. 


9. Give some account of the Judicial Reforms in the time of 
Edward ITI, P 


10. Explain clearly what causes brought about the Peasants’ Re- 
volt. What were the chief results ? 


11. Explain Edward’s claim to the French throne. Give your 
ideas as to its justice. 

12. What do you understand by the term ‘ School Management’ ? 

13. How can the memory be developed ? 


14 (Third Year),—Of what value is English as a means of men- 
Sketch the plan of a first lesson in Analysis. 
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SCHOLARSHIP COURSE FOR DECEMBER, 1898. 


1. Xeading.—Ten minutes’ oral practice per diem, and as much 


general reading as possible. 


2. Repetition. —Twenty lines per week till known. 
3. Penmanship.—Ten minutes’ daily practice from a good model. 


4. Composition.—Write one or two essays per week, selecting 


from the tollowing list :— 


(2) The British Constitution. 

(6) Description of an English cathedral. 

(c) Criticism of some book you have read. 
(@) Arctic Exploration. 

(ce) ‘Sweet are the uses of adversity.’ 

(7) Modes of warfare, ancient and modern. 
(g) The influence of climate on character. 
(4) Holidays. 


Pay great attention to this subject. Send up anessay each month 
for criticism. 
5. English. 
(1) The Verb. Note particularly Participles and Gerunds. 
Auxiliary Verb. The Defective Verbs and their history. The 
syntax of the Verb. 


(2) Learn 20 roots per week from a good list. 

(3) Literature from 1603 to the Restoration. Chief writers 
—Chapman, Usher, Crashaw, Cowley, Herrick, Jeremy 
Taylor, Milton, Harrington, Baxter, Fuller, Fox. 

Special study should be given to Milton, especially to his 
prose writings. 


6: Arithmetic, —Percentages and Averages. 
7. Algebra.—Simple Equations and problems thereon. 
8. Zuclid.—Book II. Finish this and work 4 deductions per 
week, 
9. Geography.—Prepare— 
(a) New Zealand. 
(4) Holland and Belgium, Denmark and Scandinavia. 
(c) Memory map of Ireland. 


10. /istory. Henry IV. to Richard IIT. 


Chief points :— 
Henry IV.— 
The first of the Lancastrian Kings. Prepare a genealogical table showing 
his claim. 
French aid to Scots (defeated at Homildon Hill) and to Welsh. 
Revolts against the King :— 
1. Earls of Huntingdon, Kent, and Salisbury 
2. Wales under Owen Glyndwr ; joined by the Percies ; Battle of Shrews 
bury. 
3. Percy, Northumberland, and Scrope ; execution of the third, rgo7. 
4. Earl of Northumberland ; defeat and death at Bramham Moor, 140 
Statutes.—De Heretico Comburendo directed against the Lollards, an 
account of whom must be prepared. 


Henry V.— 
The Loliards. Continued persecution, execution of Oldcastle in 1417. 
The Renewal of French War. 

Henry revived Edward's absurd claim. The nobles were tired of peace 
the merchants wanted new markets, and the rate of pay of common men 
at-arms was three times that of a labourer, so the war was very popular 

Heury landed and besieged Harfleur, but after his army was thinned by 
sickness he endeavoured to make for Calais, crossed the Somme, beat the 
French at Agincourt (which must be carefully read up). In 1420 Henry 
again crossed the Channel, and after ravaging Normandy the Treaty of 
Troyes was signed, which provided that Menry should marry Catherine 
and tas yme king on the death of Charles. 

His early death from dysentery prevented this. His widow married 
(wen Tudor, from whom was descended Henry VII. 


Henry VI.— 
Minority. 
Bedford, Protector of the Realm and Regent of France. 
Gloucester, Regent in England in Bedford's absence 


Har in France. 

The Dauphin never agreed to the Treaty of Troyes, and as Charles died 
hortly after Henry V., he at once became King of what part of France he 
could, and commenced hostilities. ‘The English were assistsd largely by 
the Duke of Burgundy. 

1423.—Battle of Crev ut 

1424.— Battle of Verneuil In all of which the English were successful 

1428.—Battle of Herrings. 

Siege of Orleans, raised by Joan of Arc, from which time the English 
power rapidly declined. After « mducting Charles to Rheims she was, in 
1431, taken and burnt by the English. 

A quarrel with the Duke of Burgundy and the death of Bedford further 
weakened the English cause, and notwithstanding the heroic attempts of 
Talbot in 1453 nothing remained but Calais. 


Yack Cades Rebellion.—Social and political discontent 
Home Affairs. 
This was a period of aristocratic factions and generally weak rule 
Gloucester, the popular leader, was opposed to Beaufort, Bishop of Win 
chester, the head of the Court party. 
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1422.—Henry came of age, and ruled with the advice of Beaufort, whose 
nfluence superseded Gloucester’s. The latter died in 1447, and shortly 
ifter Keaufort followed him. Suffolk, who had risen into importance after 
the King’s marriage with Margaret of Anjou, was held responsible for the 
loss of the French provinces, was banished and murdered at sea. The 
rival leaders then were Richard, Duke of York, and Somerset. In 1453 
Henry went mad, and York was appointed Protector, and Somerset was 
imprisoned. ‘The next year the King recovered, York was dismissed and 
Somerset released The Duke of York then raised an army and marched 
n London, and the Wars of the Roses commenced. 





Wars of the Roses, 
Causes == 

lhe jealousy of the great barons, and the indecent scramble for power. 

The weak rule of Henry VI. 

rhe antipathy to Margaret of Anjou 


;. The existence of a powerful leader—Richard, Duke of York, wh 
t ght he had a better right to the throne than the King himself. 
The Yorkshire claim :— 
4 genealogical table, showing the descent of the Yorkist and Lancastrian 
families, must be prepared and carefully learnt 
Briefly, Richard, Duke of York, was, through his father, descended from 
Edmund, fifth son of Edward I through his mother, from Lionel, Duke 


f Clarence, third son of Edward III.; while Henry VI. was descended 
m John of Gaunt, fo urth so m of Edward III. The Duke of York was 


1s, on one side, of an older branch than the King. He was also allied, 
y marriage, with the Nevilles, who were most powerful 
Battles :— 
14 St. Alban’s. Vorkists victorious. 


1459. Bloreheath, 





460. Northampton. - i 

1460. Wakefield. Lancastrians victorious. Duke of York killed. 
€ Mortimer’s Cross. Yorkists victorious 

461. St. Alban Lancastrians vict 

4¢ lowton Yorkists victorious 

464. Hedgeley Moor and Hexham. Yorkists victori 

1471. Barnet Yorkists victorious 


471. Tewkesbury. Yorkists victorious. 
Note the following 
Ihe Wars of the Roses, their character and results :-— 
It is a common mistake to suppose that the whole of the nation was 
lved in these sanguinary contests; but this is notso. ‘The war was 
by the great barons and their armed retainers, and the general 
nmons of the country pursued their usual avocations with less interrup- 
tion, perhaps, than would have been received in time of peace. ‘lhe results 
riefly were :-— 
t) The final Extinction of tl Feudal System. The loss of life 
iumong the barons and their retainers was enormov 





ny 
arried on 


and practically ex 
terminated the ypowerful houses, which had kept up semi-regal state. 
One feature of the struggle, which is most terrible, is the ferocity with 








which both parties took revenge for the deaths of kinsfolk. This intro- 
uction of personal feud into a political contest accounts for the fierce 
ontests and great loss of life. ‘Those barons who still remained were so 
mpoverished that they were glad to sell their estates and settle down as 
ntry gentry. Some even had to fly the country, and gained precariou 
livings by any menial work. 
Lhe growth of commercial prosperity and enterprise The great 
vn id well out of the contest, by obtaining concessions from th 
part 
The rise of a new 1 ility Henry VII., on his ac« 
ible to rule quite absolutely There were no great barons to | 
n ches und he took care that they!did not regain their lost powe 
new men were personal frien who dared not oppose hin 
This period is the closing scene of the ‘ Middle Ages r ‘ Dark Ages,’ 
en brute strength was the only law of right. Henceforth a new era. 
Modern history starts, when intellect and mental ability were placed before 
de strength and savagery. 
Edward V Richard III., 14 
Richar mean f obtaining aud securing the throne Buckingham’s 
rebellion bolishment of Benevolences ; karl of Richmon invasion and 
Battle of Bosworth, Note that Richard III]. was a most able ruler and 
j and’ probably, had the throne come to him in iet and legitimate 
y, would have made a great king. He certainly was not the fiend 
portrayed by Shakespeare 
l rn the following note 
Ac + of the Constitution under the Lancastrians and Yorkist As 
the house of Lancaster reigned solely by the choice of the people and sanction 
f Parliament, they seldom, if ever, ventured openly to resist the wers of 
the ¢ who took advantage of the circumstances to make many ad 
the chief of which were 
They maintained and completely established | their exclusive right of 
taxat 
he ntrolled public expenditure, voted their supplies for special 


saw that they were properly spent 
Vhey mace supplies depend upon re bate of grievances 


4. They controlled the king’s household expenditure 
they established more fully the fact that laws can only be ude by 
he nsent of King, Lords, and Commons. 
hey began to give vice on matters of foreign policy 
They maintained the right to impeach bad ministers, to freedom f 


speech, and freedom from arrest. 


11. Teaching. —Chap. 1V. ‘Scholarship School Management.’ 
The Teaching of Reading. 


12. Needlework.—See notes in another column. 


13. Domestic Economy.—Clothing. Uses. Articles employed as. 
Relative value of different substances. Un-Hygienic Habits in 
Dress. Care and Economy in Dress, Cosi of Outfits, etc 

s , 

14. .Wusic.—Chap. 1V. ‘School Music Teacher.’ 

15. French. -Chap. LV. . Philosophe sous les Toits.’ Use 
the /’ractical Teacher juxtalinear translation, with Notes, Hints, 


’ 
&e., specially prepared for Scholarship Students (2s.). 


Test Questions. 
Penmanship. 
(a) Largehand—Querulous, Ornithorhyncus, Renaissance, 
(4) Smallhand—The proper study of mankind is man. 


2. Write notes of a lesson on Cocoa, The Metric System, - 
Quicksilver, Coal mining, Fruits, and Spring Flowers. 


3. English.—(a) Analyse the following passages, and parse words 
in italics :— 
t) Such is the patriot’s boast where’ er we roam, 
His first, best country, ever is at home; 
Add yet, perhaps if countries we compare, 
And estimate the blessings which they share ; 
Though patriots flatter, still shall wisdom find 
An equal portion dea/¢ to all mankind, 
As different good, by art or nature given 
lo different nations makes their blessings eve. 


(2) Deep midnight now involves the lurid skies, 
When Eastern breezes, yet enerwate, rise, 
the waning moon behind a watery shroud, 
Pale glimmered o'er the long protracted cloud ; 
A mighty Aa/o round her silver throne, 
With farting meteors crossed, portentous shone : 
rhis in the troubled sky /ud/ eft prevails, 
Oft deemed a signal of tempestuous gales. 


3) The more truly educated a man is, ¢4e more he is always ready and 
willing to earn. ‘This is because, if hc has won for himself the advantages of 
real learning, he comes then ¢o realise how very little, after all, it is ever pos 
sible for man fo know. There is no surer sign of an uneducated man, Aowever 
wei? informed he may de, than the presence in him of the spirit that makes him 
think he has #0 more to learn. 

4) No reader of Tennyson can have failed to remark his sympathy with 
everything human, and the peculiar grace with which he expresses it. We feel 
as we read that it is ot ondy the poet's intellect that has been occupied in the 

production of the poems, but a/so his Aeart. The fiercer emotions which wrong 
and oclichnens excite in a generous nature, are nowhere more powerfully 
expressed ¢/ax in his verse. 


4. Arithmetic.—Work the following test paper in decimals :— 
(a) In what sense can ‘6 be said to be equal to 1? 


(6) What Vulgar Fractions can be expressed by Finite Deci- 
mals, and why ? 


(c) Prove the rule for converting Recurring Decimals into 
Vulgar Fractions. 
. 5 : I° 6x 10" 618 
(¢) Express in its simplest form 347 2 
2°6547 
Ans. 6°19. 


(e) Divide ©5? of 1°56 by 10686 of 25°92. 
14°4 


Ans. ‘5. 
(/) Find the value of (? + 8) of 4 guineas + (‘09 — ‘Oi) of 
£2 1s. 3d. + (5°05 — 005) of 5s. Ans. £257 2s. 24d ; 





(g) A’s share is 66 of B’s, B’s is 3:08 of C’s, C’s is 1°1 of Ds. 
C’s share is £2,750. Find A’s, B’s, and D's. ’ 
Ans, A = £770, B = £8,470, D = £2,500. 





(2) Five bells which commence tolling together, toll at inter- 
vals of 1°2, 1°5, 1°75, 1°8, 2°1 seconds respectively ; at what 
intervals will they all toll together ? Ans. 126 seconds. 

—— 

( 8-571428 x 1°7 - .216 of °625 

2% of 1°285714 “48 
Ans. 1°229745370. 
ee 
5. Algebra. 


(1) 4— (2° ~ aa  ~ ans O°)a* me SS 
b & 67(6 + ax) ax +6 


tw 


(2) ( . ) : )x ii sr = : . Ans! 
2\u—y x+y xy+aye x43 - 








2 c a J 
g {28 4 1 da fete any 
x a+ x a@=—Z amex aQtre 
Ans. * 
22° 
se I I I 
(4) = m atm m Ans. i 
m+! m—it : 
m m 
gum hp —e é—c—a c—a—sb 
¢) . 
5 (a— b)(a —<) (6— c)(6 a) (¢ — a@)(¢ — 2) 
Ans, 0. 
(6) x? — (2y — 32)? y? — (32 — t® 4 9 — (F— ay)? 
(3+ 2? —4 (x +2y)?—92 (avy +3 = 
Ans. ! 
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6. Geography. 

(2) How are the Australian Colonies governed? What 
change in connection with this is being discussed ? 

(2) Give some account of the industries, imports and exports 
of New South Wales. 

(c) Explain in what way the climate has been a drawback to 
Australian development. 

(¢@) Describe the goldfields of West Australia. 
History. 

(a2) Point out the chief legislative reforms under the Edwards. 


(0) How did Edward I. come to interfere in Scotch affairs, 
and with what result ? 


(c) Discuss Edward III.’s claim to the French throne. Give, 
with dates, the chief events in the French War during his reign. 

(¢) Explain clearly the causes leading to the Peasants’ Re- 
volt. Why were lawyers particularly obnoxious to them? 
What were the results of the rising ? 

8. Domestic Economy, 

(a) Discuss the relative values of tea, coffee, and cocoa as 
beverages. 

(4) Give plain directions for making a loaf of bread. 


(c) Write notes of a lesson on alcoholic drinks. 
o. Vu Sit. 


Explain the structure of a scale. How would you teach the 
notes to children? What do you understand by mental effects 
of notes? How are they modified ? 


CORRESPONDENCE, 
RULES. 

|. Individual assistance will be given as far as possible by advice, 
solution of difficulties in any subjects, model answers, etc. 

. Specimens of Writing, Paraphrasing, Maps, Composition, etc., 
will be marked and criticised gratis. 

}. To assist students in rural districts, Freehand or Model Draw- 
ings will be corrected and marked, with hints for improve- 
ment, etc. , and returned if accompanied by a postage stamp. 

}. Asa rule all replies will appear in the Correspondence Column, 
but anyone desiring an immediate reply may obtain it by 
enclosing a stamped addressed envelope. 

To ensure an answer in the next issue queries must be sent by 
the 15th of each month. 

Name and address of sender, with coupon of current number of 
the PRACTICAL TEACHER, and xom de plume if desired, must 
be enclosed. 

All communications and queries with regard to the PUPIL 

TEACHERS’ AND SCHOLARSHIP COURSE should be ad- 

ressed to‘ A, T. FLUX, The Bays, Belvedere, Kent,’ 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
‘WoLp.’—A very good essay, 50/60, Should, however, be 
roken into paragraphs. 


Other Correspondents answered by post. 


NEXT MONTH’S CONTRIBUTIONS: 


The Second Illustrated Article on 
EDUCATIONAL TRAVEL IN SPAIN. 


By a Practical Teacher. 


An Illustrated Visit to 


THE NORTHAMPTON INSTITUTE 
( The Cily Polytechnic). 


A SCHEME OF OBJECT LESSONS FOR 
COUNTRY SCHOOLS. 
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OUR 1808 CERTIFICATE CLASS. 


BY J. C. HOROBIN, M.A., 
Principal, Cavendish College, Cambridge. 


The Examination for Certificates will commence on Monday, 
11th July 1898, at 2 p.m. 

The general conditions for candidates are to be found in 
Articles 55-64 and 116-121 of the current Code. 


SOME QUESTIONS ON THE THEORY OF TEACHING AND 
NOTES THEREON. 


1. What do you understand by Virtue ? 

Primarily virtue (virtus—vir) meant manliness, with specific 
reference to courage, and therefore by implication it means 
strength. 

Kant defines it, ‘ Virtue signifies a moral strength of Will.’ 
It is a quality of character which manifests itself in right con- 
duct, though it must be distinguished from duty. Thus it is a 
duty to pay one’s debts, but hardly a virtue ; whilst, on the 
other hand, there are actions which obtain praise, but the 
omission is not condemned. 

Socrates declared that Virtue was Knowledge, and that all 
vice arose from ignorance. 

To some degree this is true, but everyone recognises the 
truth of Ovid’s aphorism, ‘I see the better course, approve it, 
and follow the wrong’ ; and the Biblical, ‘The evil which I 
will not, that I do.’ 

Plato defined virtue as the fitness by which the soul per 
formed its work, and classified virtues as Wisdom, Courage, 
Temperance, with a harmony of the three called Justice. 

Aristotle defines virtue as * such a moral state as makes a man 
good and able to perform his proper function well,’ meaning 
by moral state what we mean by habit. 

In this view the child is father to the man, and virtue is the 
outcome of repeated virtuous acts, This view is nearly that of 
the New Testament, where temperance and moderation as 
regulated by reason are inculcated repeatedly. 


N 


Distinguish carefully Social and Individual Virtues. 

Social virtues are usually very definite, being determinant as 
those demanded by justice, or indeterminate as those regarded 
under benevolence. But this distinction is more for juris- 
prudence, since all obligations are equally binding ethically. 

In considering personal virtues it is important to note that 
the subject is not regarded as ‘ affectional’ or ‘ sentient,’ but as 
a moral being not bounded by ‘is,’ but by ‘ought to be.’ 

There are no rules, every man being a law unto himself ; 
but any attempt at systematisation must be based on the tripartite 
division of our nature into physical, intellectual, and moral. 


What do you understand by Justice ? 

It is largely a negative virtue removing obstacles to well- 
doing, as when the tunction of government is said to be to 
‘make it easy to do right, difficult to do wrong,’ 

Fut this is not the view of the early philosophers, Plato 
says, ‘ Justice is the harmony of the soul, producing uprightness 
in social relations.’ 

Aristotle makes a subtle distinction between (a2) Uprightness 
as opposed to lawlessness—viz., a society virtue ; and (4) Fair- 
ness in the senses of distribution of honours and correction of 
offences. School discipline is an example of the latter, tor it 
must secure— 

(1) Equality of treatment for all in rules and regulations. 

(2) Rigid observance of contracts, promises, obligations, re- 

wards, and punishments. 

(3) Advance towards an ideal standard. 


bes 


4. Discuss the phrase ‘ Relative importance of virtues.’ 

No fixed tabulation is possible since times and places neces- 
sarily change relations. 

For example, in a military state courage is unduly eulogised, 
the early Church subordinated everything to chastity, whilst 
chivalry was the summum bonum of medixval times. 

Races and sexes vary in their estimation of what is cardinal 
and what of lesser importance. But there is a general agree- 
ment that the following is a workable classification :—Truth- 
fulness, Justice, Temperance, Prudence, Courage, Bene- 
volence. 

What do you understand by Moral Faculty and Conscience ? 


Shaftesbury propounded the theory of a mental sensibility to 
moral qualities analogous to the sensations arising from matter 
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THE 


qualities. In this view each mind has asa natural endowment 
the power of appreciating the difference between virtuous and 
vicious acts. ‘That is, morality depends more on Feeling than 
Reason. 

Conscience is the power the mind possesses of discovering 
universal truth. It is a sort of higher reflective principle which 
reviews the actions as tested by the accepted principles, and 
passes judgment thereon. Butler is the great exponent and 
defender of the supremacy of Conscience. It originates on, 
and has authority over, the Self, and involves two separate 
ideas—(1) feeling of pleasure and pain, (2) judgment. 

Intuitionists consider conscience as an innate mental power ; 
but Bain, following the Utilitarian school, considers it as a pro 
duct of experience. 

What is acceptable to all schools is, that every child is born 
with certain tendencies due to family and racial evolution, but 
these are developed by the exercise which is given in a properly 
organised educational system. 


What do we mean by the Will ? 

Some philosophers regard it as a special faculty. Locke 
describes it as ‘the power to begin or forbear, continue or end 
actions of our minds and motions of our bodies, by a thought or 
preference of the mind, ordering, or, as it were, commanding 
the doing or not doing.’ Bain considers Will as resolvable 
into action and feeling. To the teacher it is not of much im 
portance, which view is taken because it is ‘acts of Will’ with 
which the educator has to do. The proper development of 
Will-power and its training so as to obtain a fixed disposition 
towards right action is moral education. In this view we have 
in ascending order, as the aim of a good school, Instruction, 
Education, Morality. 


SYLLABUS OF WORK FOR THE MONTH. 


Students are advised not only to get up the work indicated, but 
also to use the test questions as indications of work to be got up and 
afterwards written out. 


First YEAR. 
School Management. 

1. Infant school discipline. 

2. Drawing and Science—their place in a Primary school curri- 
culum. 

3. The principles and limits of the Kindergarten. 

4. Comparison of the ordinary Standard requirements with the 
special courses for small schools 


Composition. 
1. Lamb’s style 
2. Individualism 
3. Socialism, 
4. Rewards and Punishment 


Arithmetic, 


Not less than six examples from miscellaneous sets ought to be 
worked per week, as well as some on the particular work set and 
the examination questions given. 

1. Theory of Subtraction —Multiplication of Fractions 

2. Theory of Remainder in Division—Position of Decimal point 

Multiplication 

3. Mensuration of the Circle 
papering, carpeting, and land measurements. 


w 


3 


as 





oe*s 


~p™e 


4. Interest—Discount—Profit and Loss. 
. Music. 
: 
1. Requirements and writing tests for Div. I. and III. 
Y 2. Musical terms —- Metronome. 
4 me. : 
; 3. Requirements and tests for Div. II. and IV. 
4. Mental effects—Lah mode. 
English. 
1. Inflection of nouns and history of them. 
2. Latin and Modern elements in English. 
4 3. Adjectives—their history and inflection. 
4. Greek and modern elements in English. 
- Literature. 
\ , ; 
4 1. Lamb’s Essays, ‘Old Actors’ : Wordsworth, ‘ Ballad Poems. 
; 2 a - * Roast Pig’ : = Lyrics (1st halt). 
‘a ,, ‘Chimney Sweepers’ Wordsworth, ‘ Dion,’ 
f ‘Immortality.’ 
it 4 : ‘ Dream Children ’: Wordsworth, Lyrics (2nd half). 
‘| 
' 
' 
ii 


Square measure and its relation to 


PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


Geography. 
1. Ireland (physical) —Belgium—Denmark. 
2. Pet (political) —Switzerland—Greece. 
_ <~ (railways—trade) —Italy—Portugal. 
4 »» (ports, canals, telegraphs, etc.) —Spain. 


History. 
1. Geo. I.—More—Chartists. 
2. Commonwealth—Dundee—Irish Parliamentary Union. 
3. Geo, Il.—American War of Independence. 
4. Charles II.—Petition of Right—Bill of Right. 


MEN ONLY. 
Algebra. 
1. Theory of S. Equations and H.C.F. 
2. Theory of ratio and Proportion, L.C.M. 
3- Factors—Arithmetic Progression. 
4. Factors—Variation. 
N.B.—Exercises should be worked on these subjects as well as 
the bookwork got up. 
Geometry. 
I. 41-44; II. 4, 7; III. 5 and 28. 
I. 45-48 ; IL. 5, 9; III. 6 and 2g. 
I. Definitions ; Il. 6, 10; III. 7 and 30. 
I. Axioms ; II. 7, 11; III. 8 and 31. 


WoMEN ONLY. 
Needlework. 
As last month, especially with variation of scale. 


Domestic Ex onomy. 
1. Materials of clothing. 
2. Care of clothing. 
3. Boots—drinks (healthy and sick), 
4. Nursemaid’s duties. 
N.B.—Students should get 
(Nelson and Sons). 


the revise? Domestic Economy 


OR, 


Geometry. 
Revise Definitions. 
Props. 13-18. 
Try simple Exercises on Props. 4, 5, 6, 7, 8. 


SECOND YEAR. 
Composition. ) 
Music. 
Arithmetic. 
Geography. 
Needlework. ) 


| 
\ As First Year. 


School Management. 

1. Fitch V.—As First Year. 

Code requirements in St. IV. 
2. Fitch VI.—As First Year. 

Code requirements in St. V. 
3. Fitch VII.—As First Year. 

Code requirements in St. VI. 
4. Fitch VIIL.—As First Year. 

Code requirements in St. VII. 

English. 
Grammar and Wordsworth as in First Year. 
1. Hamlet, Act V. Sc. 1., M.N.D. Sources of Play. 
2. Hamlet, Act V. Sc. 2., M.N.D. Chief characters. 
3. Hamlet, Act I, Sc. 1-2, M.N.D. Sketch of Plot. 
4. Hamlet, Act I. Sc. 3-5, M.N.D. Typical exerpts. 
N.B.—In the Wordsworth and Hamlet note any 
grammar and allusions. 


awkward 


MEN ONLY. 
Algebra. 
As First Year each week. 
1. Logarithms—S. Interest and Discount. 
2. Logarithms—C. Interest and Disconnt. 
3. Logarithms—Annuities. 
4. Logarithms—Annuities. 


Geometry. 
As First Year each week. 


1. Revise definitions of Book V., Prop. VI. 1-2. 
2. ” ” 9” 3-4. 
3 ” ” 5 o 
4. ‘a ie 7-§ 
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WOMEN ONLY. 
Domestic Economy. 
As First Year each week. 
1. Meats—modes of cutting up and preserving. 
2. Eggs—cooking—preserving. 
3. Small fruits—uses—jam. 
4. Building Societies—Friendly Societies. 
OR, 
Geometry. 
As First Year. ' 
Also Props. 24, 34, 44, 47. 


QUESTIONS FOR TESTS, ETC. 
First YEAR. 
School Management. 
1. What do you know of the use and limits of the Kindergarten ? 
2. In what particulars does the discipline of an Infant School 
differ from that of the older children ? 


well as 


Composition. 

Write a criticism on Lamb’s Style. 

Arithmetic. 

1. Prove diagrammatically that 3 of § = § 

2. Work the following by short division, and explain clearly the 
theory of obtaining the proper remainder from the partial remain- 
ders 286.579 — 105. 

3. Find the banker’s discount on a bill for £655 10s. drawn on 
Jan. 11 for 8 months and discounted at 4% on .s 14th, 

4. At what time between 6 and 7 o’clock will the hands of a watch 
¢ together ? 

Penmanship. 
Write in small and text-hand Areopagus ; 
The greatest of British interests is Peace. 
Music. 
: - 1. Define the following : forte, diminuendo, andantino, maestro, 
“cr 1 
wane accelerando, M7o. 
2. Write suitable Time Test for Divisions II. and IV. 
English. 

1. Give an account of the inflexions of nouns and their history. 

2. Parse Dream Children—1I-11, to, to, when, whom, that, 
than-that, which, with. 

3. Analyse Dion : Stanza vi. 

4 Comment upon metaphrases, sock, stole and albe, hoydens, 
usufruct, phoenixes, villatic, radiant jellies, Lethe—Dion—Academe 
—llissus—ethereal—Auster. 

History. 

1. What do you know of the causes, principal events and persons 
cerned in the American War of Independence ? 

2. Distinguish carefully, stating the provisions, The Petition of 
Right, and ‘The Bill of Rights. 

Geography. 

1. Draw a map of Ireland, showing the principal railways, canals, 
ind telegraph connections with Great Britain. 

2. Compare Denmark and Greece. 

MEN ONLY. 
Algebra. 
1. Ifa:b:: c:d then 
a? — ab as (i es c?— cd a @? 
(a — 6)? (c—a)*? ~ 
2. Prove that a simple equation can only have one root. 
. 60—x 3x— 24 — 34 
awkwar Solve (a) — #5 «6 —4—3 F 
I 7 4 
(6) (x +1) (vy +1) = 60, 
xy = 45. 


Geometry. 


1. Prove Il. 4. Show how to divide a line so that the rectangle 
contained by the parts is a maximum. 
2. Prove III. 24. Find the locus of a point which moves in 
such 2 manner that the angle contained between two straight lines 


joining it to the ends of a fixed straight line is constant. 


WoMEN ONLY. 
Needlework. 


1. \Vork a buttonhole, sew on a button, stitch on a tape, and 
Work six inches of each stitch used in the garment to be made up. 









PRACTICAL TEACHER. 





Domestic Economy. 

1. Why do young children require more clothing than adults ? 

2. Give some cooling drinks suitable for a sick person, and how 
would you prepare one of them ? 

OR 
Geometry. 

1. Define line, angle, rhombus, circle, and enunciate postulate 

1, and axioms 3, 5, 7. ; 
SECOND YEAR. 

Music. 

Arithmetic. 

Geography. 

Penmanship. 


\ As First Year. 


Composition. 
Write a criticism on Wordsworth’s style. 
School Management. 
1. What has Fitch to say on the use and limits of the Kinder- 
garten, and the relation of Principa! and Assistant Teachers ? 


2. What entries should be made in the Admission Register ? 
What number should a pupil have who has left school and returned ? 
How do half-timers affect the average? Under what circumstances 
may the school be opened and the registers not marked ? Who may 
authorise a double session, and under what conditions ? 


English. 
1. Grammar and Wordsworth as First Year. 


2. Write a sketch of the Plot, and indicate the sources from which 
the Play of M.N.D. is drawn. 


3. In what connection are the following places mentioned in 
Hamlet: Elsenore, Ilium, the Capitol, Barbary, Olympus, Ossa, 
Pelion, Wittenberg. 

History. 

1. As First Year. 

2. Give an account of the Chartists, and the events immediately 
preceding the Battle of Waterloo. 


MEN ONLY. 
Algebra. 
1. As First Year, etc. 
2. Prove— 


(a) log. os = m log. a — » log. 6. 
p 


(4) log -_ — log. m 
¢ = ig. mm. 


Given log. 2 and log. 3, find log. 108 and log. ‘00142 

3. In how many years will a sum of money double itself at 4 per 
cent. per annum C,I, 

log. 26 = 1°41497. 
Geometry. 

1. As First Year, etc. 

2. Prove IV. to. 
in a square. 


Show how to describe an equilateral triangle 


3. Prove VI. 19. 
parallel to the side. 


Show how to bisect a triangle by a line 


WOMEN ONLY, 
Domestic Economy. 
1. As First Year, etc. 
2. Explain the following terms—insurance, cash prices, bonus, 
co-operative society, consols, stock, annuity 
OR 
Geometry. 


1. As First Year, etc. 
2. Prove I. 41 and 45. 
Needlework. 
1. As First Year. 
To STUDENTS. 
I shall be glad to help students by examining for them 


specimen answers in each subject for the nominal fee of two 
shillings and sixpence per set, the postage being’ paid by the 
student both ways. 

Students who wish to avail themselves of this will please answer 
the second question in each subject in the test questions given 
this month. —J.C.H. 
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qualities. In this view each mind has as a natural endowment Geography. 

the power of appreciating the differe betwee i id : es 

vic * acts. i hat i sreeallty te oa a a Feeling chan 1. Ireland (physical) —Belgium— Denmark. 

ous 1 ‘ ; ‘ denen » on Fe : we . : 
naaten I » Encse Ce Scena aes a a (political) —Switzerland—Greece. 
Conscience is th wer the mind poss of di i 3. ” (railways—trade) —Italy—Portugal. 
‘ S t 0 > ¢ ~ 4 rd ’ . . 
a POssaes GE Cecoverng 4 55 (ports, canals, telegraphs, etc.)—Spain. 


universal truth. It is a sort of higher reflective principle which 
reviews the actions as tested by the accepted principles, and History. 
passes judgment thereon. Butler is the great exponent and 
defender of the supremacy of Conscience. It originates on, 
and has authority over, the Self, and involves two separate 
ideas—(1) feeling of pleasure and pain, (2) judgment. 

Intuitionists consider conscience as an innate mental power ; 
but Bain, following the Utilitarian school, considers it as a pro 
duct of experience 


1. Geo. I.—More—Chartists. 

2. Commonwealth—Dundee—Irish Parliamentary Union. 
3- Geo, Il.—American War of Independence. 

4. Charles II.—Petition of Right—Bill of Right. 


MEN ONLY. 


What is acceptable to all schools is, that every child is born Algebra. 
with certain tendencies due to family and racial evolution, but 1. Theory of S. Equations and H.C.F. 
these are developed by the exercise which is given in a properly 2. Theory of ratio and Proportion, L.C.M. 
organised educational system. 3. Factors—Arithmetic Progression. 


4. Factors—Variation. 
N.B.—Exercises should be worked on these subjects as well as 
the bookwork got up. 


What do we mean by the Will ? 

Some philosophers regard it as a special faculty. Locke 
describes it as ‘the power to begin or forbear, continue er end 
actions of our minds and motions of our bodies, by a thought or Geometry. 
preference of the mind, ordering, or, as it were, commanding : 


- — % : ss ¢ ; IL. 4, 7; III. 5 and 28. 
the doing or not doing.’ Bain considers Will as resolvable a : 4 > + = 4 te “+ 4 _ a 
into action and feeling. To the teacher it is not of much im m9 L $s 4° 5 * 5» ? - * -_ 
; ow Naga te Ry tytn 701? oot 3. I. Definitions ; It. 6, 10; III. 7 and jo. 
portance, which view is taken because it is ‘acts of Will’ with I. Axioms: IL 7, 22: IL 8 end 21 
which the educator has to do. The proper development of >= Pann ‘ ih ” 
Will-power and its training so as to obtain a fixed disposition WoMEN ONLY. 
towards right action is moral education. In this view we have mags 
in ascending order, as the aim of a good school, Instruction, Needlework. 
Education, Morality. As last month, especially with variation of scale. 
SYLLABUS OF WORK FOR THE MONTH. 3 Domest + Economy. 
. By ee 1. Materials of clothing. 
Students are advised not only to get up the work indicated, but 2. Care of clothing. 
also to use the test questions as indications of work to be got up and 3. Boots—drinks (healthy and sick). 
afterwards written out. 4. Nursemaid’s duties. — 


N.B.—Students should get the revised Domestic Economy 


Finst YEAR. (Nelson and Sons). 


School Management. OR, 
1. Infant school discipline. Geometry 
2. Drawing and Science—their place in a l’rimary school curri- Revise Definitions 
culum. Props. 13-15. 


3. The principles and limits of the Kindergarten. 


: ; . ; Try simple Exercises on Props. 4, 5, 6, 7, 8. 
4. Comparison of the ordinary Standard requirements with the y P I 5» 4 


special courses for small schools. SECOND YEAR 
: Composition. ) 
Composition. Music | 
I. — : “~ Arithmetic. > As First Year. 
2 , ‘ 
2. Individualism Geography. | 
3 Soc ialism. . Needlework. ) 
4. Rewards and Punishment School Management 


1. Fitch V.—As First Year. 


Arithmetic. . > ig ‘ 
‘ Code requirements in St. IV. 


Not less than six examples from miscellaneous sets ought to be 2. Fitch VI.—As First Year. 
worked per week, as well as some on the particular work set and Code requirements in St. V. 
the examination questions given. 3. Fitch VII.—As First Year. 

1. Theory of Subtraction —Multiplication of Fractions Code requirements in St. VI. 

2. Theory of Remainder in Division—Position of Decimal point 4. Fitch VIII.—As First Year. 
in Multiplication. Code requirements in St. VII. 


3. Mensuration of the Circle—Square measure and its relation to 


papering, carpeting, and land measurements. English. 


Grammar and Wordsworth as in First Year. 

1. Hamlet, Act V. Sc. 1., M.N.D. Sources of Play. 
Music. 2. Hamlet, Act V. Sc. 2., M.N.D. Chief characters. 
3. Hamlet, Act I, Sc. 1-2, M.N.D. Sketch of Plot. 
4. Hamlet, Act I. Sc. 3-5, M.N.D. Typical exerpts. 


4. Interest—Discount—Profit and Loss 


1. Requirements and writing tests for Div. I. and III. 
2. Musical terms Metronome. 
Requirements and tests for Div. II. and IV. 


4. Mental effects—Lah mode. grammar and allusions. 


MEN ONLY. 
English. Algebra, 


Inflection of nouns and history of them. As First Year each week. 


I. 
2. Latin and Modern elements in English. 1. Logarithms—S. Interest and Discount. 
3. Adjectives—their history and inflection 2. Logarithms—C. Interest and Disconnt. 
4. Greek and modern elements in English. 3. Logarithms—Annuities. 
4. Logarithms—Annuities. 
Literature, Geometry. 

1. Lamb’s Essays, ‘Old Actors’ : Wordsworth, ‘ Ballad Poems.’ As First Year each week. 
2. - »,  *Roast Pig’ : a Lyrics (1st halt). 1. Revise definitions of Book V., Prop. VI. 1-2. 
3 od ,, *Chimney Sweepers’: Wordsworth, ‘§ Dion,’ 2. id = Bi 3-4. 

‘Immortality.’ 3: ” ” »» 5-6. 
4 a ‘Dream Children ’: Wordsworth, Lyrics (2nd half). 4. - = ra 7-8. 


N.B.—In the Wordsworth and Hamlet note any awkward 
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WOMEN ONLY. 
Domestic Economy. 
As First Year each week. 
1. Meats—modes of cutting up and preserving. 
2. Eggs—cooking—preserving. 
3. Small fruits—uses—jam. 
4. Building Societies—Friendly Societies. 
OR, 
Geometry. 
As First Year. 
Also Props. 24, 34, 44, 47. 


QUESTIONS FOR TESTS, ETC. 
First YEAR. 
School Management. 
1, What do you know of the use and limits of the Kindergarten ? 
2. In what particulars does the discipline of an Infant School 
liffer from that of the older children ? 


Composition. 
Write a criticism on Lamb’s Style. 


Arithmetic. 
1. Prove diagrammatically that 3 of = §. 
2. Work the following by short division, and explain clearly the 
heory of obtaining the proper remainder from the partial remain- 


ders 286.579 — 105. 


3. Find the banker’s discount on a bill for £655 10s. drawn on 


Jan. 11 for 8 months and discounted at 4% on April 14th. 


4. At what time between 6 and 7 o’clock will the hands of a watch 
be together ? 
Penmanship. 
Write in small and text-hand Areopagus ; 
The greatest of British interests is Peace. 


Music. 

1. Define the following : forte, diminuendo, andantino, maestro, 
accelerando, M7o. 

2. Write suitable Time Test for Divisions II. and IV. 

English. 

1. Give an account of the inflexions of nouns and their history. 

2. Parse Dream Children—1-11, to, to, when, whom, that, 
than-that, which, with. 

3. Analyse Dion: Stanza vi. 

4 Comment upon metaphrases, sock, stole and albe, hoydens, 
usufruct, phoenixes, villatic, radiant jellies, Lethe—Dion—Academe 
~Ilissus—ethereal—Auster. 

History. 

1. What do you know of the causes, principal events and persons 
mcerned in the American War of Independence ? 

2. Distinguish carefully, stating the provisions, The Petition of 
Right, and The Bill of Rights. 

Geography. 
1. Draw a map of Ireland, showing the principal railways, canals, 


ind telegraph connections with Great Britain. 
2, Compare Denmark and Greece. 


MEN ONLY. 
A lgebra. 
1. Ifa:b:: c:d then 
@—ab+h_ c8—cd+d? 
(a—s? # =(¢—dy ° 
2. Prove that a simple equation can only have one root. 


Solve (a) pane. Epon s oa i-~ 24— 3 
I 


7 4 
(6) (« + 1) (v +1) = 60, 
xy = 4§. 
Geometry. 


1. Prove Il. 4. Show how to divide a line so that the rectangle 
contained by the parts is a maximum. 

2. Prove III. 24. Find the locus of a point which moves in 
such 2 manner that the angle contained between two straight lines 
joining it to the ends of a fixed straight line is constant. 


WOMEN ONLY. 
Needlework. 


1. \Vork a buttonhole, sew on a button, stitch on a tape, and 
work six inches of each stitch used in the garment to be made up. 


PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


Domestic Economy. 

1. Why do young children require more clothing than adults ? 

2. Give some cooling drinks suitable for a sick person, and how 
would you prepare one of them ? 

OR 
Geometry. 

1. Define line, angle, rhombus, circle, and enunciate postulate 

I, and axioms 3, 5, 7. . 
SECOND YEAR. 

Music. 

Arithmetic - , 

~ * \ As First Year. 

Geography. iret Yea 

Penmanship. 

Composition. 
Write a criticism on Wordsworth’s style. 


School Management. 

1. What has Fitch to say on the use and limits of the Kinder- 
garten, and the relation of Principal! and Assistant Teachers? 

2. What entries should be made in the Admission Register ? 
What number should a pupil have who has left school and returned ? 
How do half-timers affect the average? Under what circumstances 
may the school be opened and the registers not marked ? Who may 
authorise a double session, and under what conditions ? 


English. 

1. Grammar and Wordsworth as First Year. 

2. Write a sketch of the Plot, and indicate the sources from which 
the Play of M.N.D. is drawn. 

3. In what connection are the following places mentioned in 
Hamlet: Elsenore, Ilium, the Capitol, Barbary, Olympus, Ossa, 
Pelion, Wittenberg. 

History. 

1. As First Year, 

2. Give an account of the Chartists, and the events immediately 
preceding the Battle of Waterloo. 


MEN ONLY. 
Algebra. 
1. As First Year, etc. 
2. Prove— 


(a) log. a = m log. a — » log. 6. 
py 

(4) log. ‘ses log. mt. 
m 


Given log. 2 and log. 3, find log. 108 and log. ‘00142 
3. In how many years will a sum of money double itself at 4 per 
cent. per annum C, I, 
log. 26 = 1°41497. 
Geometry. 
1. As First Year, etc. 
2. Prove IV. 10, Show how to describe an equilateral triangle 
in a square. 
3. Prove VI. 19. Show how to bisect a triangle by a line 
parallel to the side. 
WOMEN ONLY, 
Domestic Economy. 
1. AS First Year, etc. 
2. Explain the following terms—insurance, cash prices, bonus, 
co-operative society, consols, stock, annuity 
OR 
Geometry. 
1. As First Year, etc. 
2. Prove I. 41 and 45. 
Needlework. 
As First Year. 


= 


To STUDENTs. 


= 


shall be glad to help students by examining for them 

specimen answers in each subject for the nominal fee of two 

shillings and sixpence per set, the postage being’ paid by the 
student both ways. 

Students who wish to avail themselves of this will please answer 
the second question in each subject in the test questions given 
this month. —J.C. H. 
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‘ 
Ny RULES. 
‘ + . . . 
‘ 1. Each correspondent is restricted to ome question. 
wy 2. Each query must be accompanied by the cougon which appears 
. on the back wrapper of the current number of the Journal. 
ty 3. CORRESPONDENTS MUST IN ALL CASES STATE THE SOURCE 
4 
Vie FROM WHICH THEIR QUERY HAS BEEN OBTAINED. 
na The Editor reserves to himself the right to decline to answer 
‘n any question which is, in his judgment, unsuited to the 
14 Magazine. 
4 Caro/us.—A square ABCD moves in its own plane with a given 
velocity of translation parallel to BA ; it meets with an obstacle 
ms suc h that A becomes suddenly fixed ; find the motion of the square 
uy immediately after the impact, and the magnitude and direction of 
Sy the blow which it receives from the obstacle. 
4 (Science and Art, 1894.) 
thy Let ~ = velocity of square before impact. 
¥“ a . . . . 
7 w = angular velocity of square immediately after impact. 
m | M = mass of square (not M in figure). 
+2) I = moment of inertia of square about an axis through 
‘tn \, perpendicular to plane of square. 
per} | 1 
iM Let the components of the blow or impulse on the square 
Dag parallel and perpendicular to the diagonal AC be called Y, and 
ac X, respectively. 
y Remember that an impulse is measured by the change of 
vy linear momentum which it produces parallel to the line of 
tion of the impulse. 
Yoh) V 
” 4s 
“4 
ts 
“, > 
‘ @ 
- 
r > 
i \ ; 
- \ « i 
; 
“ss 
$ 7 
“ {) ) 
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iv 1. Consider motion parallel to AY. Before the impact every 
¥. particle composing the square is moving parallel to OY with 
es 
* velocity v cos 45° = 
LY 3 > ad 
mv Mz 
Hence momentum before impact 5S s—< 
2 2 


Immediately after the impact a small particle at P whose 
coordinates are x), 1;, has a velocity of wAP sin @ parallel to AY, 
and away from A. But for every such particle as P there is a 
corresponding one P! (co-ordinates— x), ¥,), which has a ve- 
locity parallel to AY equal in magnitude to that of P, only /o- 


— 


ety set 


~->—< 


J rds A. 
” Hence total momentum parallel to AY = Smw. AP sin @ 
: = zero. 
it Therefore Y, = change of linear momentum parallel to AY 
M - (1) 
< 2 
2. Consider motion parallel to AX. 
4* 
ie” ‘ Me 
; Momentum before impact = Sf 
eh V2 
Momentum after impact = =”w. AP cos @ 
, = MwsAM 
" Ma/ , 
: ; 2 : 
x, a _ ee 
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3. Change of moment of momentum about A = moment of 
i 
impulse about A. 
l 
. Mv. —3meAP X AP=0. 
> 


= . wim. APP=0 .. lo= = ~and » = mal 
But I =? M2 ».w=* (3) 
3 + 
. ‘ Mz 
From (2) and (3) weget X,; = . 
472 


The impulse being the resultant of X, and Y,, its magnitude 
and direction are easily found. 


They are ae, and 30° 48’ with AB, 


[N.B.—Any two perpendicular axes might have been chosen, 
The two that we have taken are convenient, but axes coinciding with 
AB and AD would have been quite as much so. We would advise 
you to work out the problem again, taking the latter as axes. | 


A. Paddison.—Show that the radius of a curvature of the enve- 
lope of the line x cosa +y sin a =/(a) is f(a) +/”(a) ; and that 
the centre of curvature is at the point. 

r= —//"(a) sin a—/"(a) cos a, 
= f"(a) cos a—/"(a) sin a, 
(Edwards’ ‘ Differential Calculus,’ p. 172.) 

If one of the values of a be called a;, then the equation 

v COS a, + y sin a, = / (a)) 
represents a straight line, and a, is the angle which the per- 
pendicular from the origin to the straight line makes with the 
xis of x. The length of this perpendicular is /(a,). The en- 
velope is the curve to which all the straight lines represented by 
xcosa+ysin a = /(a) 
are tangential. : 

Now the equation to a curve may be given in terms of £, the 
perpendicular from origin to tangent, and ¢, the angle which 
the tangent makes with the axis of x. This is called the /an- 
gential-polar torm of equation. 

We know that the radius of curvature, 


ali ap 
~~ ag* 
You will see by drawing a figure that 
rT 
o=- +4 
F do oe ik 
aa 


12 . - 
hence p=? + 4 =/(a) +/"(a). 
da? 


Next, to find the coordinate, x, y, of the centre of curvature, 
It is shown in your text-book that 
= p sin d, 
¥=yVv+ pcos, 
where’ is the angle which the tangent at any point -, y, of 
the envelope makes with axis of x. 
If we take the two equations 
x cosa+ysina—/(a)=0, 
rsina+ycos a—/’ (a) =0, 
any value of x which satisfies both these equations will be 
the x coordinate of a point on the envelope. Multiplying the 
first equation by cos a, the second by sin a, and subtracting, 
we get 
x = f(a) cos a—/"(a) sin a, 
Hence ¥ = « —p sin » 
= xX—p cosa 
= f(a) cosa —/"(a) sin a — f(a) cosa —/f”(a) cosa 
= —/’ (a) sina—/" (a) cos a 


The other coordinate y is found in exactly the same manner. 


A. Brown.—One man’s pace is 27%) feet ; and another is 2,', feet ; 
if they start together, how far will they walk before they are in step 
again ? (*P. T.,’ March.) 

If we call the first man A, and the second B, then B's pace 


is az%5 . 319 of A’s pace. 
2x, 35! 
Hence 351 of B’s strides = 319 of A’s; therefore they will 
be in step again when A has made 3109 strides, when they will 


319 X 2 
each have gone >” 7= 783 feet. 
Il ——————— 
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‘A New Reader.’—A small error x is made in measuring the side 


of a triangle, and a small error y in measuring 4, and a small error 


n” in measuring C. Prove that the consequent errors in A and B 
are each 4 #”’, provided the relation 
bx—ay .. — 
: | oC was” 
a* — p* 


be satisfied. (Indian Civil Service, 1892.) 


Let #”= z radians. 

The independent variables are a, 4, C, and dependent vari- 
able is A. We must therefore get an equation connecting 
these four quantities. 

6_ sin A _ sin(A+C) _ sin A cos C + cos A sin C 


a sin b sin A sin A 
= cos C + cot A sin C, 
*-cotA= b -—cotC..... (2) 
a sinC 


Now if ¢A be the small increment in A due to small incre- 
ments in a, 6, and C, of amounts da, dj, and dC, we know 
that 

5A A 


@A= da aa 5A db > 8A dC, 
ba 36 BC 


5A . : _ , , 
is the partial differential of A with respect to a, 4 and C 


being supposed constant. 
From equation (1) we get, by differentiation, 


2, OA é cosec C 5A 4 sin? A 
—cosec? A =— ee = ~~ 
a a* sa a- sin ( 
In a similar manner we find that 
sA sin?A 
Ya a sin C’ . 
5A 4 cos C sin®A sin?A b ae @ 
and = — se ——me 2S - COS \ .. a 
a sin-C sin*C a o e 
a® (bcosC —a a é 
= -, = cos BR. 
a c 
xb sin?A y sin?A az cos B 
‘4 dA = = ; > _— 
a* sin ( asin C r 
_ sin?A (dx ay) zala? — h* + ¢) 
a* sin C C Xx 2a 
_ sin C (6x — ay) z (a* — 4°) 
“4 a 2c* 2 
Hence if 
2 thx av\ sin C + sa? Ary 


that is, it 
2 (6x — ay) sin C 
a é 
then @A will be equal to 


z . nN 
radians, or 
2 


The circular measure of 1” is sin 1” very approximately, 


“. 2 ansin 1”. 


4.W.B.— (yy — 2) + (2 — x) + 25§(x — y) 

= xy — x33 + y82— 8x + hx — ody 

x(a2y — x2s — y3 + 23) + ps — ody 

x[x2(y — 2) + (es —y) (2? + oy + 9*)] + y2f 2? — 2) 

a[(y — 2) (x? — 2? — 2y — y*)] + y2( y + 2) (.— 2) 

axl (vy — 2) {x* — 9? —2(y + 2)}] +y2ly +2) (v—2) 

x[(y — 2) t (x +H (2 —y) —(y + 2)2}] + y2(y + 2) 
| 

(y— 2) {x(x + y) (x4 —y) — ely + 2) + 2(¥ + 2)} 

(y — 2) {x(x + ¥) (2— 9) —(¥ + 2) (42 —¥'2)} 

(y — 2) {x(x +9) (4% —y) — (9 + 2)2(x —¥)} 

z) (wx —y) {a(x +9) —2(7+2)} 

(vy — 2) (x —y) fa? — oF? + xy — ay} 

(vy — 2) (xn—y) {(4# — 2) (x4 + 2) + (x —2)} 

(y— 2) (x —y) (x —2) (4 + 9 +2). 

C.//.7.—If two circles touch one another internally, and any 
third cirele be described touching both; then the sum of the dis- 
tances of the centre of this third circle from the centres of the two 
given circles is constant. (Hall and Stevens, p. 218.) 

Let A and B be the centres of the given fixed circles, and C 
the centre of any circle which touches both. 

loin BC ; then it passes through E, the point of contact ot 
the circles, centres B and C, hence BC = BE + EC. 





ed 





Hino 
oy 
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Join AC, and produce it ; it will pass through D, the point 
of contact of circles, centres A, C ; hence AC = AD — CD. 
.. BC + AC = BE+ EC +AD—CD 
= BE + AD = constant 
Gy/.—In acricket match the scores in each successive innings 
are a quarter less than in the preceding innings, and the side which 
had the first innings wins by 50. What are the scores in each 
innings ? (H. Smith’s ‘ Arith, Exam. Papers,’ 284.) 
The second score = } of first score. 
The third score = } of second = ,% of first. 
The last score = fofthird = @{ of first. 
Hence the side which batted first scores altogether 1,% of 
first score. The other side scores altogether } + 3] = 3} of 
first score. 


The difference of the two totals is 50. 
.”. Iz of first score — }§ of first score = 50, 


100 — 75 ‘ 
or ‘) X first score = 50 
64 
. ox 6 
.*. first score = 5° * 4 — 328, 
25 


The four scores were 128, 96, 72, 54. Answer. 

C.H.7.—TIf three circles touch one another two and two, prove 
that the tangents drawn to them on the three points of contact are 
concurrent and equal, (Hall and Stevens, p. 218.) 

Let A, B, C, be the centres; D, E, F, the points of contact 
of A and B, B and C, C and A. 

Draw the common tangents at D and I ; they meet at ©, 
therefore OD = OE (IIL. 17, Cor.). 

Draw the common tangent at F ; let it meet OD in G, and 
OE produced in H, then 

FG =GD (IIL 17, Cor.) = OD—OG 
= OE — OG. 
HF = HE = HO + OE. 
.. HF — FG = HO + OG, 
.. HG = HO + OG. 

Or one side of the triangle, HOG, is equal to the other two 
sides. This is impossible so long as HG and O do not coincide. 
Hence the three tangents meet at ©. They are evidently equal 
from III. 17, Cor. 

X.Y.Z.—A rigid bar AB is trisected at the points C and D, 
and has three particles, each of weight equal to its own, attached 
at the three points C, D, B, If the bar be resting on a table, find 
the point at which it must be struck so as to begin to rotate abvut 

(London B.Sc., 1894.) 

In the case of a rigid body suspended freely about an axis, 
if & be the radius of gyration of the body with reference to the 
axis of suspension, and / the distance of the centre of gravity 


below the centre of suspension, then ~ is the distance of the 
G 


centre of percussion from the latter point. 

If the body be suspended and at rest in a vertical position, 
and it be struck horizontally through the centre of percussion, 
there will be no impulsive hha on the axis of suspension. 

Hence if the rigid bar AB is to begin to rotate about A, it 
must be struck perpendicularly to itself at a point distant 


al from A, 
h 


Let m == the mass of the bar, and of each of the weights. 
/ = length of AB, 
and G the position of the centre of gravity of the whole system. 


You will easily make out that AG = 8/, 


: . mi 
The moment of inertia of the bar alone about A . 
3 
rn 
The moment of inertiaof the particle at C about A o— 
9 
The moment of inertia of the particle at D about A = 
9 


The moment of inertia of the particle at B about A — m/?, 
‘ . , | 
.”. total moments of inertia about A ‘ml, 
Q 
This is equal to 47 x 4m. , 


pt "ag : 
Hence 7 457 — §/ = 962. 
If the bar is of uniform section and density, in order that it 
may begin to rotate about A, it must be struck perpendicularly 
to itself at a point #% of its length from the end A. 
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NOTES ON PHYSIOLOGY : 


EMBRACING THE SUBJECTS OF THE ADVANCED 
AND HONOURS STAGES, SCIENCE AND ART 
DEPARTMENT. 


BY WALKER OVEREND, M.A., M.D. (OXON), B.SC. (LONDON), 


Physician to the Tottenham Hospital ; 
Late Radcliffe Fellow, Scholar of Balliol College, and Exhibitioner 
in Comparative Anatomy of the London University. 





I ummary of the Chemical Changes undergone by Food in the 
L/imentary Canal.—In the mouth the food is broken up by the 
teeth and moistened with the alkaline saliva in order to fit it for 


deglutition. Some of the starch is converted by the f/yalin of the 
liva into dextrine and maltose. 

In the stomach the conversion of starch into maltose proceeds for 

lf an hour, at the end of which time the amount of gastric 

ice secreted by the glands is sufficient to neutralise the alkalinity 

f the saliva, when the action stops. The masticated food is 

adually converted into a soup-like fluid called chyme—the proteid 

atter, for the most part, is dissolved and converted into albumose 

and peptone. Connective tissue is also dissolved, but the fat is 

arcely attacked: at the most, only the proteid envelopes of the 


fat cell During this time also the peptones and maltose, also the 
ugar taken in with the food, are being absorbed by the gastric 
mucous membrane. At the end of about two hours the sphinc ter at 


the pyloric end becomes gradually relaxed, and the chyme is 
ejected by the movements of the muscular coat into the duodenum. 
‘Lhis process goes on for several hours, the sphincter becoming 
more and more relaxed, and at the end even large lumps of un- 
digested proteid and starchy food are allowed to enter the duode- 
num. In the duodenum the contact of the acid fluid with the 
mucous coat in the duodenum induces a more copious flow of bile 
ni pancreatic juice. These fluids are alkaline, and they gradually 
neutralise the acidity of the chyme. A slight precipitation of albu- 
mose and acid albumin occurs, which is dissolved later on by the 
of the pancreatic juice. Undigested proteids are rapidly 
converted into peptone, and this is also partially split up into 
leucin and tyrosin. The conversion of escaped starch into maltose 
ilso recommenced. 
rhe pancreatic juice splits up a part of the fat into fatty acid and 
glycerin and the sodium carbonate of the pancreatic juice combines 
with the fatty acid The sodium salt thus formed favours the 
emulsification of the fat. 
Certain fermentative changes convert some of the carbohydrates 


nto lactic acid, so that by the time the food has reached the large 
intestine it is again acid in reaction. By the abstraction of the 
oluble and more liquid portions the chyme in the large intestine 
e es firm and solid, also of a dark brown colour from admixture 
with bale 

Very nearlyal! the fat absorbed from the bowel takes the path of the 
lactea The water, salts, and sugar pass readily into the capillary 
network around the villi and reach the veins of the portal circula- 
tion, thus passing through the liver. The peptone is absorbed by 


‘ 


the epithelial cells lining the villi and the mucous membrane of the 
stomach ; then it appears to be converted 
albumin, and afterwards conveyed by the portal radicles to the 
liver Ligature of the thoracic duct before digestion does not inter- 
fere with the alsorption of the peptone, thus showing that it does 
not enter the lacteals, 

e nature, uses, and fate of Glycogen.—Glycogen is a carbo- 
hydrate, and consists of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen, the two 
latter existing in the same proportion as they exist in water. Their 
formula is CyH,,O0 Glycogen is found in the liver and muscles 
of the body. It is a white powdery substance, soluble in cold 


into a soluble form of 





water, producing a slightly milky solution. When tincture of 
iodine is added a reddish colour is produced. When alcohol is 
added to a solution of glycogen in water the glycogen falls as a 
white precipitate. 

Immediately after death the liver does not contain any sugar 
When the organ is rapidly removed from a rabbit just killed, cut up, 
and thrown into boiling water an opalescent solution is obtained 
If filtered and alcohol added, a precipitate falls, which is glycogen. 

The blood of the hepatic veins contains a greater percentage of 
sugar than the blood coming to the liver in the portal vein. Also, 
if the liver be removed from the animal a few hours after death it is 
found to contain much sugar. The glycogen existing in the liver 
has apparently been converted (and by fermentation) into sugar. 

As to the uses (function) and fate of glycogen there are several 
views. One of these assumes that it is made use of in the formation 
of fat. Its chief use, however, seems to be the maintenance of ; 
normal percentage of sugar in the blood, as an average blood 
contains about o*1 per cent. of sugar. If this be increased, as by 
the injection of sugar into the veins of a dog, the amount of sugar 
may rise to three-tenths, and the excess of sugar is rapidly eliminated 
by the kidneys, and appears in the urine. After a meal rich in 
sugar or starch, a large amount of sugar passes into the portal 
vein: many hundred grammes may thus enter the portal vein, but 
still no trace of sugar is found in the urine. The liver seizes on the 
excess of sugar passing through its substance, and transforms it by 
the active agency of its cells into glycogen, which is deposited within 
them. 

Glycogen is present in the muscles, and serves as a local su 
of reserve material for the evolution of muscular energy. Glyc 
is conveyed to the muscles as sugar. 





A New British Plant.—A new JIabiate (Stachys alpina) has 
recently been added, by Mr. Cedric Bucknall, to British plants. 
He found it on the Cotswold Hills near Wotton-under-Edge, appa- 
rently in a truly wild state. 

= * 
* 

Mineral Salts and the Growth of Cereals.—M. ©. Dasson- 
ville has recently made some interésting experiments to asce!- 
tain the effect of solutions of various mineral salts, especially ol 
Knop’s solution, on the growth of cereals as compared with that 
of pure water. He finds, as a general result, that with distilled 
water the tissues are less fully developed, but more strongly ligni- 
fied. In a saline solution both the roots and the stem become 
longer, the size both of the vessels and the air cavities is increas 
while the walls of the vessels are less strongly lignified. 














*,* 

The Reason of the Sleep of Plants.—Herr Stahl has been 
examining a large number of plants in order to ascertain the reasor 
of the sleep of plants. He is of opinion that the nocturnal position 
of the leaf, or leaflets, acts as a protection against the deposition o! 
dew, and thus promotes transpiration, and increases the amount ol 
nutriment conveyed to the assimilating organs by the ascent ol 
water in the stem. This he thinks its main function rather than 
the prevention of excessive radiation. The nocturnal position 
the leaf or leaflets he classifies under two heads. Firstly, they ar 
directed downwards, so that the under side is better directed than 
the upper side against the deposition of dew [Aiophytum sen 
Oxalts acetosella, Robinia pseudacacia, Hedysarum gyrans, ¢ 
patiens noli-me-tangere), Again they are so placed that the upp* 
side is better protected than the under side against the depositio! 
of dew [Colutea arborescens, Trifolium repens, Impati 
‘ulifera|, Correlated with this difference there is usually a 
ence in the disposition of these stomates on the two surf 
this is by no means always the case. Geotropism also, | 
bable, has some share in producing the vertical noctaru: 
of leaves and leaflets, 
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DIFFERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL 
CALCULUS FOR BEGINNERS. 


FUNCTIONS (continued), 

'voblem.—A point moves so that the sum of its distances from 
two fixed points remains constant. Determine the locus of the 
point. 

Take the line through the two fixed points as the x axis, the y 
axis being drawn perpendicular to this line midway between the 
two points. Let the distance from the origin to either of the fixed 
points = 6. 

iY 
ee ie, 
! 
™ 


Yt 





Fic. I. 
Let P bea point on the curve, A and B being the two fixed points, 
and draw PD perpendicular to the x axis, Then 
PB? = PD? + DB? 
PA? = PD? + AD*, 
Also, since PD = y, OD=4, DB=t8—x+, AD=8+ x4, 
we shall have, if the constant sum of the distances of P from 


AandB = «¢, 





Hence c? — 48.« = 2¢ 4/(§ — x)* + y*. 
Squaring both sides, we get 
cf — Sc78.x + 168°x*? = 4c? ((5 — x)? + y?) 


= 4c? (8? — 28x + x? + 42). 
Collecting terms in a? and 3° 
4x? (co? — 48%) + ge7 9? = ec? (? — 48°) 
x? : a 
ay alae 
4 4 


[his is the equation to the curve in terms of the constants given 
nthe problem. It may easily be put in a simple form. 
Let y= 0. Then the two values obtained for x will give the 
points where the curve cuts the axis of x, 
r= iT = ( MM), or ( Wo. 


—- 


Similarly, equating x to zero, we get 


J/it—as 
ju2> ' OR, or OR3. 


The student should verify these values of OQ and OR from 
rst principles, 

The curve obtained is called an ¢//ipse, of which A and B are the 
two foc? OQ is called the semi-axis major, and OR is called the 
mi-axis minor. 

Let OW, = 4, OR, = b, 


rhen the equation to the ellipse may 
¢ written— 


vample 1.—The major and minor axes of an ellipse are 


‘spectively 20 cm. and 10 cm. in length, find the equation of the 
lipse, also the distance from the origin to the foci. 
42 y2 
Answer. 4+ = 8. 
109 25 


Distance of focus from origin = ./75 cm. 


(The latter follows from the equations 


Lxample (2).—Write the equation of the ellipse in the form 
y = fis). 


Answer, y = PVA ee / a—% 7, 


Proilem.—A point moves so that the difference between its dis- 


tances from two fixed points remains constant, Find the locus of 
the point. 


Answer.—The equation may be found, in a manner similar to 
that used above, to be 


x2 y2 a 
— —<_ — 
ry 45° oe 
4 4 
Transform as above to the form ~. a = 1, 
ae od 


This curve is called a HTyperbola, ‘The student should draw the 
curve, and make himself acquainted with its form. 
_ 4roviem.—A point moves so that its distance from a fixed point 
is equal to its perpendicular distance from a given straight line. 
Find the locus of the point. 
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Fic, 2, 


Take the line AB through the fixed point A, and perpendicular 
to the given straight line BD, as the axis of x. Bisect AB in C. 
Then it is easily seen that C will be a point on the curve. Let CY 
be taken as the axis of y. Also let CA = CB = a, 

Take any point P on the curve, and draw PD perpendicular to 
the axis of x. Then 

AP? = AD? + DP, 
Draw I’) perpendicular to BE. Then by the 


problem 


condition of the 
PA = PO = BD = BC+ CD=a + x. 
AD = ¢D CA = 2 a, and DP = Y. 
Then {(x-— a)? + =a+x.. 
Squaring, «7 — 2a. + a? + 4? a* + 2¢x% + a?, 
os j* far, 

This is the equation of the required locus. 

The above curve is termed a /’zvadola, of which A is the focus 
and BE is the directrix. 

. cae . : 1. : at : . 

It remains to consider a class of func tions of the greatest im- 
portance, termed exponential functions, ‘These functions are com- 
monly treated of in books on Algebra and Trigonometry. A brief 
consideration of them will be given here, as the student’s attention 
must be directed particularly to one or two points. 

Let it be required to expand a@* in a series of ascending 

- b 
ot x. 

(It is assumed that the student 
Theorem that 


powers 


is acquainted with the Binomial 


n(n I M 
(a a =a 7 ua 1 aa My "2 
1.2 
(zt —t1)(n 2) 
2 1.2.3 a Se ee 


This theorem will be frequently used 
the subject.) 


Then a*‘=(I+a—1, 
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y 
7 Rearrange this expression in a series of ascending powers of x, 
, ( I . :.f , 
4 a=!I+ I+ a + ——-8-—-§ 
‘, { ..2 2.3 
“ 5.2.9 ? 
+ a i 
t 1.2.3.4 ) 
+ terms in x, 2°, etc. 
* . . 
The required serics may therefore be written 
| ) 
J mo » . 
a 1+ Ax + Bax? + Cx + Dat + ......, (3) 
’ where 
. A-a 1+ ta 1? + 3a 1° + ha re wat 3 
We will now proceed to determine b, C, D, etc. 
Since a” is obtained from a* by simply changing x into y, we see 
that . 
: a 1+ Ay + By? + Cy + Dy* +...... (5) 
7 ; 
y According to the theory of indices 
a + a* Xa 
- Ile ( 
a” + 1+ A(x +y) + Ble +7)? + C(x +)? + D(x + 9)’ 
" a’ xa (i + Ax + Bo? + C2 + De +...... ) 
, (1 + Ay + Br* + Cr? + Dy +...... ). 
ui 
¥, ltinlving togeth he two series whose product = a‘ .a”., we 
4 Mu iplying together the two seri hose produc a .a 
TA get , , 
‘J t+ A(x +9) + Bla? +p?) + APxy} + (C(23 + 94) 
J + A(x; BV=)} te .cccee 
A’ Since this series must be, term for term, identical with the series 
: for a _ and since the first two terms of both series are identical 
a as they stand, we get 
ny Bix + v)? = Bla? + 92 + 2x1) (2° + y*) + Alry. 
at nce A2 
‘) 2B=A°?; °.B=*. 
Similarly 
Ci + v3 + 3 + 3x7) = C(x + 9°) + AB(x*y + xy’). 
; aC =AB; .*.( AB_ A 
; 3 2.3 
, oot | } i tl 
, Similarly it may be shown that 
=. A‘ A‘ 
; 1) , a 
1.2.3.4 5.2. 3.858 
‘ 
j Finally 
\ AS A‘ 
' a 1+ Ax + we xt + WO he. cosce (6) 
ey 1.2 1.2.3 1.2.3.4 
where A has the value given in (4). 
Take the case when A 1, 4.¢., When the series a 1+ 4a 1° 
PY +4 “a I Let the value of a, which will make this 
P serie 1, be denoted by €. Then 
Py 2. gf 
Me € I-r-i>r t + " + (7) 
Z |2 13 14 
bal a hd 
Fs lo fir €, puta I Then 
¢ 
" I I I 
< €( «') B+ i + + “E ccoese 
my Iz 13 14 
i Exercise Calculate the value of « correctly to 5 places of deci- 
mal : : ‘ a 
, Now a may obviously be written e” ; and since y here indicates 
y the power to which « must be raised, in order to equal a, vy may be 
Ls written as | g. 
log a 
* on é my B. 8 
a) Then a é I+ log @.a : l2 x 
. (kk g a)” 
q € 
x? +... 
" 13 
: Comparing this result with (6), we see that 
> " . 
’ | log (a) 1+ 4a i* + ha BF ccccce (8) 
| : ; — 
2 | As we proceed with the study of the Calculus, it will become clear 
| that the importance attac hing to logarithmic and exponential func- 
tions is due to certain properties of the series given in (7) and (8). » 
i 
y Exercise. —Vot the curve «* for values of x between o and 2. 
(Substitute ©, °25, °5, °75. 1, 1°5, and 2 for x in (7), calculating 
A™ your results to two places of decimals.) 
a ; Exercise Plot the curve € for values of a between o 
R, aud 2 
. 
\ 
af) 
bas) | 
: 
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: € 4 2 
Exercise.—Plot the curves vy = ~ and y = * : 
- 
(Note that 
e*+ - ys 4 
ee ae ee ee 
2 |2 14 


a series involving only even powers of x. 
On the other hand 


« . fi , 


te 


13 I5 
a series involving only odd powers of x. 

The two functions given in the latter exercise will be found of 
great importance as we proceed. ) 

We have now given a brief consideration to those functions which 
are most likely to occur in physical investigations. In our next 
article we shall be in a position to commence to develop the prin- 
ciples of the Calculus as applied to these functions. 


(70 be continued.) 


—  so0e—— 


SCIENCE NOTES. 


The Ferment Zymase.—There has recently been obtained 
from yeast cells a substance which produces alcoholic fermentation 
without the presence of any living organism in cane, grape, fruit, 
and malt sugars. Professor Buchner finds, however, that this fer- 
ment, which he calls zymase, kas no effect on mannite or milk 
sugar. It is nearly allied to, but not identical with, protoplasm, 
and Professer Buchner regards it as belonging to the group of 
genuine proteids, 


* * 
x 


The Leaves of Fruit Trees.—In a recent number of the 
Comptes Rer:dus, M. Jacquemin states that plants which have 
fragrant or sapid fruits—such as the raspberry, apple, and pear— 
have an aromatic principle in their leaves. When they are im- 
mersed in a saccharine fluid, together with Saccharomyces or some 
other enzyme, the fluid will acquire both the flavour and the odour 
of the fruit, and the alcohol obtained by distillation from this fruit 
will possess the corresponding aromatic scent. 

s,% 

The Distribution of British Mosses.—Mr. E. C. Horrell in- 
vites the co-operation of bryologists in working out the distribution 
of British mosses in districts similarly to Watson’s distribution of 
flowering plants. Fairly good lists have been published for about 
fifty vice-counties, but there are about sixty-two vice-counties in 
Great Britain, for which he has not been able to find a list of the 
commoner British mosses. Mr. Horrell would much like to find a 
moss student in each vice-county, who would undertake to send him 
a list of the mosses of his district during the next two or three 
years. His address is 44, Brompton Square, S, W. 

* * 
* 

A New Way of Feeding Plants.—M. Georges Truiffent has 
recently hit upon a new way of administering artificial food to plants. 
After the ash of the living plant has been analysed, the necessary 
salts for a given time, say six months, are weighed out and en- 
closed in a metal cover to form a pill. This is inserted in the pot, 
diffusion of the salts taking place through the folds of the metal, 
and the thicker the metal the slower the diffusion. As the salts dis- 
solve and disappear, they are replaced by a core which expands 
until it completely fills the pill. The metal cover remains firm and 
hard, the salts having no action onit. The solubility of the salts 
can be so regulated that a pill may be made to last three or six 
months as may be desired. When this method of artificial feeding 
is resorted to, large, well-grown, well-coloured plants can be grown 
in pots of less than half the usual size. 


* * 
* 


A New Method of Preserving Plant Colours.—A new we- 
thod of preserving the green colour of plants for exhibition pur- 
poses seems to be similar in principle to the coppering of gree! 
peas. Air is removed from the surfaces and intercellular spaces 0! 
the plants as completely as possible, either by immersion in 90 to 
95 per cent. alcohol, or by employing an air-pump. The plants 
are then immersed in dilute glycerine (5 per cent.), to which a 
bluish tint has been imparted by means of copper sulphate or 
acetate. The copper combines with the chlorophyll, forming 
copper phyllocyanate. This is almost insoluble in any ordinary 


preservative medium except strong alcohol, and is not affected 
light. 
any access of copper salt. 

as the preservative medium. 


A mixture of dilute glycerine and formalin will dissolve ou 
This may also be used with advantage 
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ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM. 


BY EDWIN EDSER, A.R.C.S., F.PH.S. 





ADVANCED STAGE. 

Problems connected with Condensers (continued).—The potential 
energy of a charged condenser is always equal to $ VQ, where V is 
the difference of potential between the plates, and Q is the 
charge. 
When some other dielectric is substituted for air between the 
plates the €nergy is always altered. Whether the energy of the 
charged condenser is increased or decreased by the substitution of 
of the dieleetric depends on the conditions of the charge. 

1. V constant.—This corresponds to a condenser charged by 
means of a cell or other source of constant potential difference. 
For a plain condenser 

V=f'T 
= bh 
where « = surface density of charge, 
T = distance between condenser plates, 
K = specific induction capacity of dielectric. 
Also, if @ = area of smaller plate, Q = ae. 
.". energy = ba0.407 T 
V.a.KV _ , V?Ka 
4nT 4nT 

If air had been the dielectric (since the specific induction capacity 

of air = 1), the energy would have been 

Va 

4xT 
Hence when a condenser is charged to a constant potential difference 
the energy of the charge is increased by substituting a dielectric 
(since K is never less than 1). 


2. Q constant.—This corresponds to charging a perfectly in- 
sulating condenser in air, and then replacing the air between the 
plates by a dielectric 

sT 
V = 9 Q.ET = 29ST, 
tQV =4Q4T =27E 
Hence the energy of the charge is in this case decreased by the 
introduction of the dielectric. 

The student who has carefully followed the articles that have 
been given should be able to answer any question relating to con- 
densers that could be set. 





Problems such as the following are often found to be very 
dificult by students. After carefully —s the following argu- 
ment any similar problem will be easily solve 

Question. —A, B, C are three similar cells, each of internal 
resistance = 7, andE.M.F.=E. A and B are connected in series, 
the — pole of B being joined to the + pole of A. The — pole of 
C is then joined to the — pole of A, and the + pole of C to the 
+ pole of B. A piece of wire of resistence = R is them connected 
between the — pole of A and the + pole of B. What current will 
flow through the wire, through C, and through A and B, respec- 
tively? (Lhe resistence of connecting wires may be neglected.) 





Fic. 1. 


Let Fig, 1 represent the cells connected as required. 

Problems of this kind are solved in accordance with the following 
principles :— 

1. In taking a unit positive charge of electricity round avy 
losed circuit, the work done will be equal to the impressed E. M. F. 
in that circuit. 


VOL. XVIII. 


2. Where a number of wires are joined at a point, the current 
carried to that point by some of the wires is just equal to the 
current carried away from that point by the rest of the wires. 

To apply the above principles: Passing round the circuit 
DABFCD the impressed E. M. F. is the E.M.F. due to the chemical 
action in the cells—i.¢., 2 E, from D, through A and B, to E, and 
—E, from F through C to D, giving E in all. 

Let c,; = current through A and B (from A to B), 
C (from F to D), 
fs= » * R (from F to D). 

Then the fall of potential, due to the current ¢, flowing 
through the resistance 27 due to the cells A and B, = 
2¢ 


eg = %» ” 


r. 
Similarly, fall of potential due to cy flowing through 
= Ce > 
Hence, from (L), 
Sar+erpmE . lt lt OE). 
Similarly, passing round the circuit DCFRD, we get 
—cor+eoR=E ... . (2). 
Also, the current ¢, flowing from B to F will be equal to 
¢g +s, the current flowing away from F along FC and FR, 
by (II.). 
os C1 = Cg + Cy 
Substituting for c, in (2) we get 
— cr + (¢, —¢)R = E. 
Therefore (1) and (2) may be written 
2re, + 1. = E, 
Re, — (7 +R)c = E, 
simultaneous equations to determine ¢, and cy. 
Solving these, we obtain 
e\(27(r + R) +7R = E{(r + R) +7). 
_ E(R + 27) 


e a 
ee Q= 





r(2r + 3R) 
Similarly— 
qo be, ow ETB Ot 
r : r(2r + 3R) 
az. 
r(2r + 3R) 
eg = Oyo tg = E ar 
ee (ar + BR) 
Particular cases. 
1+ 
When R is infinite ¢) = E—————= E 
(+3) ¥ 
R 
E 
When R = 7 qQ\= _ 


The student is advised to work out in a similar manner the value 
of c. and ¢,; under the conditions given, and to try and see the 
physical significance of the results obtained. 


(70 be continued.) 
_—~oo—— 


Electricity and Germination. — Some interesting recent 
experiments have been made at the Experiment Station, Amherst, 
Massachusetts, showing the effect of a continuous electric current 
on vegetation. With a small alternating current of moderate fre- 
quency and high voltage, there ensued in all the cases that were 
tried an increase in the rapidity of germination and of the elonga- 
tion of the radicle and hypocotyl. 

*,* 

Storax and its Origin. — Storax has hitherto been con- 
sidered a product of the bark. Dr. Moeller, of Gratz, is of opinion 
that it is a pathological secretion of the young wood, He has ex- 
amined the tissues found in Oriental storax and the stems of the 
American Liguidambar styraciflua, which had been cut in order 
to cause a flow of the balsam. The latter tree is cut at intervals of 
three weeks in April, May, and June. Then the bark becomes 
raised from the wood, and the wood appears dead, The tissues of 
the wood become filled with yellow matter, and its vessels, to- 
gether with the more central uninjured vessels, contain thyloses. 
The new wood is formed of a pathological parenchyma, in which 
schizogenous secreting cells appear, and ultimately unite to form 
lysigenous lacune containing freshly secreted balsam. This de 
velopment of schizogenous cavilies 1s at present unknown in other 
plants. 
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628 THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 
NOTES ON To find the work done in expanding a soap bubble from radius 


r, to radius 75. 
The volume ~ of a sphere of radius 7 is $x7°*. 
TH EORETICAL MECHANICS. When the radius is increased by an indefinitely small amount 
indicated by r + dr, the volume becomes v + dv. 
dv =4nrdr. 
The work done = f X dv. 


BY F. CASTLE, M.1.M.E., 
Royal College of Science; Lecturer on Mechanics, Geometry, etc., 
Morley College, London. 
as r 
ADVANCED AND HONOURS STAGES. tence week Gene a f pxdv, (7) 
(Continued from page 567.) J ‘ 
x. 7. A horizontal disc of giass is held up by means of a film 2 : , 
of water between it and a similar disc of the same or larger size but # = — from Eq. (5). 
above it. If R denote the radius of the lower disc, d the distance ’ 
between the discs, which is small compared with R, show that Also dv = 4nrdr. 
the weight of the lower disc, together with that of the water between Hence substituting these values in (6), we get 


, 2trk? :; "7 
the discs is approximately equal to (the radius of the con- Wesk dene = 2/ x auridr 
cavity of the water may be taken as 4¢). . 
Solution, using the same notation as before :— ") 
(P —f,)d x 8x = 2/ cos a.dx. "2 
Ph a 2¢ cos @ = 8x rdr 
a ; r 
In this case an account of the water above wetting the surface, - 4nt(r—r,), (8) 
-imailiens ; 2/ or if S denote the surface of the soap bubble, then 
Pf, = a’ S = 4rr. 
And (P —/f,)A is the supporting force for the water_and the disc. ‘XS = 4nr*t, 
.”. Weight (of water between disc and disc) and ¢dS = 8xrt.dr, 
= (P—p,)eR? = 2tmR? and the summation as before will give the work done. 
ad If 7, be zero, then Eq. (7) becomes 4x/r.* ; or the total work 


done in the formation of a bubble of radius r is 4ntr®, (8) 


Or by using Eq. (5). 4 
d ils If in a soap bubble of radius 7, denote the external and P the 


2/A cos a — ‘ . 
a . + Bé sin a, internal pressures respectively, then 
ad “ 
1 si P X 27° — par? = 2071. 
asa=0O; ..coSa=I, andsna=o0. 
. .. (P— fp) ar? = 2nrt. 
- foe 2/A 2/rk? -p . 
.". force = a - Pr=2 r. 
a a F ed 
: , - ‘ , ; 2 r 
Energy of a plane film,—The work which must be expended in Ps =a (10) 
drawing out a film represents the energy of the film. . ' ; r 
Thus if A and B represents two plates close together, and if we An equation from which the internal pressure can be found when 


imagine them to be pulled apart by a force F through a distance /, the external pressure / changes to /,, as in the followiag example. 

the work done willbe F x4 _ oe Ex. 8. A soap bubble has a certain internal pressure # when the 
Hence if ¢ denote the tension per unit iength, the work done atmospheric pressure is 1 ; find an equation for determining the 

at x /. we : ’ .. internal pressure when the atmospheric pressure changes to I’. 
If S denotes the superficial energy per unit area, thentaking unit (1897.) 

breadth of film the actual energy is S X / Xx 1. 
Hence exiwsS XZ 

%=S. 


Ex. 9. Show that the work done in expanding a soap bubble from 
radius a to radius 4 equals 4(d* — a*)¢. 

Why is ¢, the tension of the film, constant? (1894.) 

Ex. 1o. Find the work done in the expansion of a soap bubble. 

Find the result in foot-pounds when the diameter of the bubble 
is increased from 3 inches to 12 inches, having given that the sur- 
face tension is ‘12 grains weight per inch. (Hon., 1896.) 

Solution, using Eq. (7) :— 


or the superficial energy per unit of area is equal to the tension per 
unit of length. 
Ex. 7. (a) Ina plane film show that the superficial energy per 
unit of area is numerically equal to the tension per unit of length. 
(6) If the surface tension equals the weight of 1°75 grains per 
inch, find the superficial energy in foot-poundals per square foot. 


(Ilon., 1897.) 7, ER, re =§ R. 
. (4) Solution : rts, rth 
Surface tension = 1°75 X 12 grains per foot. ; — ‘ 1't2 X 12 
Superficial energy in foot-poundals Tension in pounds per ft. length = : 
‘000 
1°75 X 12 7 
= Xs er : I I 1°12 % 12 
7000 .". Work done = 4 X 3°1416 ~*~ x 
_ 1°75 X 12 X 322 _ 096 4 4 ane 
= — = > = 00056 ft. -pd. 
7000 Pd heel sted 


When air is forced into a soap bubble, say by means of a tube, 
work is done, the intrinsic energy is increased, and an increase in TQ QUR COLONIAL READERS. 
volume and surface takes place. If the open end of the tube be ‘ . 
brought near to a lighted candle, a jet of air will be blown into the We draw the attention of our readers to the 
flame, and the soap bubble will be seen to contract. first number of ‘‘ THE PRACTICAL TEACHER'S 
If P and /, denote > a - external pressures respec- ART MONTHLY.” It is essentially a practical 
tively in a soap bubble of radius 7, surface s, and volume ~. : “ . a : , 
Then if / p toes the difference between the internal and external guide to the many subjects which are comprised 
under the head of drawing. It is just the periodi- 


pressure, .°.f = P—/). : 
The resultant pressure on any diametral section will be f x #r°, cal which should find favour in India, especially in 
and this is balanced by the tension furnished by a band or ring of training institutions where teachers are taught 
= poy we a 2mr. .°.¢ xX 2mr, where ¢ denotes the ten- (to them) the difficult art of Black-board Drawing. 
Hence px wet =t xX 29, Its low price (twopence monthly), its admirable 
*, a= pr, get-up and its singularly simple style are qualities 

ort=?", ©) which should strongly recommend it in India.’ 

2 ° Vadras Educational Review, March 1898. 
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W. & R. CHAMBERS’S NEW SCHOOL BOOKS. 





CHAMBERS’S 


ALTERNATIVE HISTORY READERS. 


STANDARD IY. Stories and Biographies from British History to 1603. Price 
4d 


5. . 

STANDARD Y. Stories and Biographies from British History, 1603 to Present 
Time. Price 1s. 

STANDARD VI. The ‘Reign of Queen Victoria. Price 1s. 6d. 

STANDARD VII, /n Preparation. 


CHAMBERS’S ALTERNATIVE HISTORY MANUALS. 


STANDARD IY. Stories and Biographies from British History to 1603. Price 3d. 
——— Vv. ag and Biographies from British History, 1603 to the 
ssent Time. Pr 


e 3d. 
STANDARDS Vi. & VIL In Preparation. 
CHAMBERS’S 


ALTERNATIVE GEOGRAPHY READERS. 


With Coloured Maps and Numerous Illustrations, 


STANDARD IV. Price 1s. 4d. STANDARD Y. Price 1s, 6d, 
STANDARDS VI. & VII. Jn reparation. 


CHAMBERS'S ALTERNATIVE GEOGRAPHY MANUALS. 
With Coloured Maps. 

STANDARD IV. Geographical Terms. Price 2d. 

STANDARD VY. Physical and Political Geography of the British Isles. Price 3d. 

STANDARDS VI. & VII. Jn preparation. 


CHAMBERS'’S 


STORY READERS. 


Bright & Interesting Matter. Numerous Beautiful 
Illustrations, 
STORIES FOR INFANT CLASSES. 80 pages. Price 6d. 
STORIES FOR STANDARD I. 120 pages. Price 8d. 





CHAMBERS'S 


FLUENT READERS. 


FIRST PRIMER. With Word-Building and Coloured Illustrations. Paper cover 
«3 cloth cover, e ° 
SECOND bt epee 9 With Word-Building and Coloured Illustrations. Paper 
cloth cover, 


ove 5d. 
INFANT READER. With Word-Building and Coloured Illustrations. Cloth 
CHAMBERS'S FLUENT READING SHEETS. With Coloured Illustrations, 


16 Sheets, 36 inches by 25 inches. Being a selection of pages from CuAm- 
BERS’s First FLugNT Primer, printed in bold type, and stout mauilla paper, 
my mounted on Roller, per set, 108. 6d.; Mounted on 8 Boards, per 


18s. 
FLUENT READER, STANDARD 0. With Word-Building and Coloured Illus- 


trations 


6d. 
—s READER, BOOK I. With Word-Building and Coloured Illustrations, 


n, Od. 
FLUENT | READER, BOOK II. With Word-Building and Coloured Illustrations. 
Cloth 


10d. 
FLUENT =e BOOK III. With Word-Building and Coloured Illustra- 
tions. 
FLUENT READER, BOOK IV. With Word-Building, Transcription Exercises, 
and Illustrations. Cloth, 1s, 


d. 
FLUENT READER, BOOK Vv. With Word-Formation, Roots, &c, and Illus- 


trations. Cloth, Is. 
FLUENT READER, BOOK VI, With Word-Formation, Exercises, &c., and 
Illustrations. Cloth, 1s, 6d. 


NEW BOOK OF RECITATIONS FOR THE YOUNG. 
Now Ready. Price is. 


LITTLE RECITATIONS for 
LITTLE RECITERS. 


Selected by R. C. H. MORISON. 


Comprising pieces by ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON, MARY WILKINS, 
F. E. WEATHERLEY, 0. W. HOLMES, J. G. WHITTIER, &c., &c. 


COMPLETE CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, Limited, 47, Paternoster Row, LONDON; 


and EDINBURGH. 





APPROVED SCHOOL BOOKS 


By DR. CORNWELL, 


F.R.G.S. 











‘We are oa by ample trial of the books in our own classes to speak to their great no and value. 
e have never known so much interest evinced, or so much progress made, as since we have 





A SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. 87th Edition. 3s. 6d.; or | 


with 30 Maps on Steel, 5s. 6d. 


‘Very superior to the common run of such books. It contains a good deal of 


weful matter of a more practical kind than usual, which the exercises are likely 

toimpress on the mind more deeply than by the parrot system.’—A thenaum. 

ASCHOOL ATLAS. Consisting of Thirty Small Maps. A 
mpanion to the Author’s ‘School Geography.’ 2s, 6d.; or 48. coloured. 


GEOGRAPHY FOR BEGINNERS. 66th Edition. 1s.; 
or with 48 pp. of Questions, is. 4d. Questions, 6d. 

‘A very useful series of Educational Works of which Dr. Cornwell is either 
tuthor or editor. It (‘*The Geography for B ers”’) is an admirable introduc- 
tion. There is a vast difficulty in writing a good elementary book, and Dr. Cornwell 
tas shown himself possessed of that rare combination of faculties which is required 
for the task.’—Fohn Build. 
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629 THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


HEAT, 


WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE 
TO ELEMENTARY THERMODYNAMICS. 


BY EDWIN EDSER, A.R.C.S., F.PH.S. 

It may be useful here to briefly recapitulate the results we have 
obtained respecting the expansion of gases at constant pressure. 
The equation to the isothermals of a perfect gas, at an absolute 
temperature T, may be written 

fvu=RT (1) 
where R is a constant whose numerical value may be easily calcu- 
lated in accordance with the principles developedyin the first of the 
present series of papers on Heat. If, now, T be increased by ¢T, 
i.¢., the absolute temperature becomes T + dT, whilst / is main- 
tained constant, ~ must be increased by dv. Hence 
p(v+dv) = R(T +a4T). (2) 
Subtracting (1) from (2), we obtain 
pdv = RaT. (3) 
Dividing (3) by (1), we obtain 
dv _ aT 
Ser 
Now since a volume wv of gas is increased by dv when the 


temperature is raised by 7T, unit volume would be increased by = 


Hence the quantity dv is termed the expansion fer unit volume of 
v 


the gas; thus we obtain the result that ‘he expansion per unit 
volume of a perfect gas, the pressure remaining constant, is propor- 
tional to the increase of temperature, divided by the absolute tem- 
perature of the gas. 

The student should here try and make himself as familiar as 
possible with the difference between the absolute increase in 
volume of a certain quantity of gas when heated, and the expansion 
per unit volume of the gas. Since the volume of a certain quantity 
of gas at constant pressure, as shown previously, is proportional to 
its absolute temperature, the increase in its volume when heated is 
proportional to the increase of its temperature. This is expressed 
by equation (3). This result should be carefully compared with 
that obtained by interpreting equation (4). 

Problem.—A quantity of hydrogen weighing ‘1 gr. just fills a 
receptacle at a temperature of o°C, and standard atmospheric 
pressure (76cm. mercury). What is its volume? By how much 
will this volume be increased if the gas be heated to 100°C, the 
pressure remaining constant? What will be the expansion per 
degree centigrade per unit volume at o°C and 100°C. 

Answer.—1,000 c.c. of hydrogen, at o°, and standard pres- 
sure, weighs 0°0896 grs. Hence ‘1 gr. of hydrogen under the 
above conditions occupies a volume of 


1,000 X ‘I 
.0896 


When heated to 100° C under constant pressure this mass of 


cc. = 11'6cac, 


hydrogen will occupy a volume of 111°6 X (: + a) cc 


Hence the increase of its volume under these conditions will be 
111°6 X 100 


273 
The expansion per unit volume per degree centigrade at 


= 40°9 c.c, nearly. 


: a respectively. 
100 + 273 373 
It should be noticed that the expansion per unit volume being 


o° and 100° will be : and 
273 


given by the quotient of one volume by another, (*); has no 
Vv 


dimensions, and is therefore merely a number. On the other hand 
the absolute increase in volume of a given quantity of gas when 
heated obviously has the dimensions of a volume. 

Increase of pressure of a gas when heated, the volume being 
maintained constant, 

As befo:e we have the equation to the isothermals of the gas 

pv =RT (0) » 

If T is increased by dT, ~ remaining constant, must become 

equal tof + dp. Hence 
(p + dp) v=R (T + aT) 
*. udp = RaT. (5) 


Dividing (5) by (1), we obtain 
#41 6) 
p I 


The quantity %, when ¢dT = 1°C is often called the expansion 


of the gas at constant volume—an obviously unsuitable designation, 
A better term would be the increase of pressure, per unit pressure, 
per degree centigrade at constant volume. The chief thing to 
notice is that it has no dimensions, except those of temperature, 
agreeing in value with the expansion of a gas per unit volume per 
degree centigrade under constant pressure. 


The Air Thermometer.—Atmospheric air at ordinary tempera. 
ture differs so little in its properties from those of a perfect gas that 
it can conveniently be used for effecting accurate thermometric 
measurements. The mercury in an ordinary thermometer expands 
at arate not very far removed from the rate of expansion of the 
glass envelope ; consequently a large number of corrections have 
to be applied. Further, mercury cannot be used for measuring very 
high or very low temperatures. An air, or better still, a hydrogen 
or helium thermometer, therefore, forms the best standard ; actual 
measurements of temperature are most conveniently made by 
measuring the electrical resistance of a platinum wire, previously 
calibrated by the aid of one of the previously mentioned gas 
thermometers. 
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Fig. 1 represents a simple form of air thermometer intended to 
illustrate the general method of determining the expansion of air, as 
performed by Regnault. A is a bulb connected by means of a tube 
with the end B of a graduated glass tube BC. The end C of 
this tube fits into a cast-iron tube CE with a three-way stopcock at 
D. A second graduated glass tube FE open to the atmosphere at 
F, is joined to this iron tube at E, whilst mercury can be introduced 
into BC and FE from areservoir G by means of a piece of pressurs 
tubing GE. 

Let us suppose that A has been filled with dry air, and mercury 
has been introduced into BC and EF. The following experiments 
will illustrate the method of procedure :— 

(1) Zo find the volume of A.—Adjust the level of G till the 
mercury stands at the same level in both FE and BC. The 
air contained in A will now be subjected to atmospheric 
pressure. Call this pressure (supposed to be measured in 
centimetres of mercury) P, and let the volume of A + the 
connecting tube and that part of BC above the mercury surface 
=V. Then 

PV = constant. 

Now lower the reservoir G. The mercury will fall in both 
BC and FE, but will stand higher in the former than in the 
latter. Ler the difference in level = / cms. Also, let the 
volume of that part of the tube BC which has just been 
emptied of mercury = v. Then 

(P —p) (V +) = PV = constant. 

.. Pop— pV —pv= O. 
vy — (P-—Av 
i 

Hence the required volume of A can be obtained by subtract- 
ing the volume of the tube BC initially occupied by air, from 
V. The connecting tube between A and B is supposed to have 
a volume negligible in comparison with that of A. 
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PROFESSOR MEIKLEJOHN’S SERIES. 


mf UNITED STATES : Their Geography, omen and Com- 


merce, with Tides and chief Ocean Currents. by M. J. C. 
MEIKLEJOHN, B.A., F.R.G.S, Crown 8vo., 96 pp. fat 6d. 


By G. A. CHRISTIAN, B.A. (Lond.), and 
G. CoLLAR, B.A., B.Sc. <aings Second Edition. Crown 8vo., 


362 pp. 4s. 6d. 
fe recommend teachers and students to judge for themselves what a powerful 
jary to success has been given them by the experience and judgment of the able 
rs..—Schoolmaster. 


also welcome it because in several of its chapters—such, for example, as those on 


"is decim: al fractions, involution and evolution, surds, and log: arithms—it seems to 


nark a distinct advance on the majority of its predecessors.’—School Guardian. 
is not too much to prophecy that this reliable exposition of the principles of 


etic and carefully collated examples, will become the leading text-book for P.-T 


mses, Schools, and Colleges.’—7he Pupil Teacher and Scholarship Student. 


dave nothing but praise for your book, and will immediately put it on our list of re- 
nended text-books.’—H. B. Ayres, Esq., Correspondence Classes, Barnsbury, N. 


— pe yg FOR JUNIOR FORMS. By F. 
. Lond., Assistant Master, King Edward’s School, Birmingham. 
Crown 8vo., 232 pp. ... 1s. 6d. With Answers, 266 pp. ... 28. 
Avery trustworthy book for beginners, extending to indices, surds, and progressions.’ 
niversity Correspondent. 
scientific method from known to unknown, from arithmetic to algebra, has 
ly been adopted, while lucid explanations and proofs precede oral exercises, 
in turn by numerous carefully-graduated examples for attaining the necessary 
il accuracy."— The Educational News. 


OscaAR LANE, 


fi ENGLISH LANGUAGE: Its Grammar, History, and Litera- 
tue. By J. M. D. MEIKLEJOHN, M.A. Sixteenth Edition. 
Enlarged, with Exercises and Additional Analysis. Crown 8vo., 


4]0 pp. ... oes > ota poe on 4. 6d. 


this well-known standard | dats the ‘following important practical 
ions have just been made : 


|. Anew chapter on Auxiliary, Defective, Anomalous, Peculiar, and 
Impersonal Verbs, furnishing clear guidance on disputed and 
difficult points. 
2 A full list of Words which are used as Different Parts of Speech. 
The most recent Examination Papers—Pupil Teachers’, Queen’s 
Scholarship, and London Matriculation—with references to the 
id s supplying answers. 
of no book generally so suitable for an ordinary student.’.—ALFRED BARRIBALL» 
.. Westminster Training College. 
imirable book, adapted for pupil teachers, training college students, and London 


‘sity matriculation students..—H. Major, Esq., B.A., B.S School Board 
ector, Leicester. 


iEW GEOGRAPHY ON THE COMPARATIVE METHOD. With 
Maps and Diagrams, and an Outline of Commercial Geography. 
y|.M. D. MEIKLEJOHN, M.A. Twentieth Edition, 105th Thou- 
nd, Crown 8vo., 630 pp. 4s. 6d. 

most useful manual for examiners, and full of stimulating matter for students of 
phy. Its picturesqueness of description and vividness of style make it almost as 
ting and enjoyable reading as a book of travels.’—-7he Journal of Education. 

tall that is best worth knowing no better book than this could 


be studied.’— 
atonal .\ ews. . 


IW HISTORY OF ENGLAND AND GREAT BRITAIN. 
With Maps and Tables. By J. M. D. MEIKLEJOHN, M.A. Twelfth 
ition, Crown 8vo., 740 pp. 4s. 6d. 
« books are simply indispensable to students preparing for the Certificate Examina- 
“ad to pupil teachers.’—One oF Her Mayjgsty’s INsPEcTOorRs. 
*amount of pains, of which I have already seen proofs, and the ingenuity of the 
‘ for assisting students’ memories, are fairly overwhelming.’—One& or Her 
¥s 1 ECTORS. 


“PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF TEACHING AND CLASS 
tANAGEMENT. By JosepH Lanpon, F.G.S., Vice-Principal 
ud late Master of Method in the Saltley Training College. 7hird 

tition. Crown 8vo. — _ ove awe oes 5s. 
we no hesitation in saying that this is one of the best treatises on this subject 
‘appeared for some time, and we cannot too strongly recommend it to the atten- 
interested in the practical work of education.’—Zducational News. 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE: Its Geography, Resources, Commerce, 
Landways, and Waterways. By J. M. D. MEIKLEJOHN, M.A., 
Crown 8vo., 350 pp. Fourth Edition... ae one 3s. 

‘It is certainly one of the best books of the kind that have come under our notice 
for a long time, and can be heartily recommended to teachers.’—S?. ¥ames’s Gazette. 


AUSTRALASIA: Its Geography, Resources, Commerce, and 
Chronicle of Discovery. hed M. J. C. MEIKLEJOHN, B.A. 
Crown 8vo., 88 pp. ... ae eee ees ose 6d. 

This book gives a succinct account of the geogr satin resources, and commerce of 
the different Colonies in Australasia. It includes a notice of the recently explored gold 
fields of Western Australia, and contains a full chronicle of Australian discovery. 


THE BRITISH COLONIES AND DEPENDENCIES: Their Re- 
sources and Commerce. With Chapters on the Interchange of 
Productions and Climatic Conditions. Adapted to the requirements 
of the Code for the Upper Standards, By M. J. C. MEIKLEJOHN, 
B.A. Crown 8vo,, 96 pp. ... . ve eve 6d. 

*This manual is terse and full ; intelligently pars ibis and skilfully managed typo 


graphically. It does credit to the compiler, and we hope this work may gain the 
recognition it really merits.'—Zducational News. 


AFRICA: Its Geography, Resources, and Chronicle of Discovery 
up to 1897. By M. J. C. MEIKLEJOHN, B.A., Oxon, Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo., 76 pp. ii wth — 4d. 

* This little book is, for its size, remarkably full of information about Africa, and gives 


pithy explanations of such current expressions as “sphere of influence,” and ‘ hinter- 
land,” &c.’—The Teachers’ Aid. 


THE NEW DRAWING CARDS. For Infants, Lor ey ag ae 
Designed by F. G. JAcKson. Eighteen Cards in Packet, in Two 
Colours, Red and Blue pee oe fet coe is. 6d. 

*The Kindergarten Cards are beautifully designed, tastefully coloured, and artistically 
executed. ‘The figures are interesting and varied. The training given to hand and eye by 
the use of this excellent series of cards must be great.’ 7he Educational News. 


THE NEW DRAWING CARDS. Standards I. and II, Suitable 
for Varied Occupations. Designed by FRANK G, JACKSON. Thirty- 
two Cards in Packet (in Colour) 2s. 6d. 


*A packet of thirty-two splendid cards to gladden the hearts of the youngsters in the 
two Lower Standards. As a varied occupation, nothing could be nic er than reproducing, 
both in shape and colour, these beautiful designs. —7he Teachers’ Aid. 


THE NEW FREEHAND DRAWING CARDS. By Frank G. 
JAcKSON, of the Birmingham Municipal School of Art ; Author of 
‘Lessons in Decorative Art,’ and ‘Theory and Practice of 
Lesign.’ 

Standards III., IV., and V, 2s. each. 
Standards VI. and VII. 2s. 6d. each, 
* Nothing so good has yet been offered to teachers of drawing as this excellent series of 
cards.’—-The Schoolmaster. 
*These cards are excellent. The systematic arrangement, combined with the 
thoroughiiess of their artistic analysis, ought to make them very acceptable to teachers. 
In each standard there is plenty of variety in the designs, and included in each set there 


are good examples of brush work. ‘lhere should be a large demand for these cards,’— 
The Head Teacher. 


Idopted by the School Board for London, 
THE NEW READERS. New Matter. New Style. New Pictures. 
Edited by Professor MEIKLEJOHN. 
The First Primer, Cloth 3d. | The Second Primer, Cloth 4d. 
The Infant Reader, 8o pp., Cloth, 6d. 
Book First, 128 pp. 8d. Book Fourth, 234 pp. 
Book Second, 160 pp. 9d. Book Fifth, 302 pp. 
Book Third, 200 pp. is. Book Sixth, 322 pp. is. 6d 


‘We were thoroughly pleased with the earlier Readers of this series; we are no less 
pleased with this later instalment. We most heartily commend these Readers to the 
notice of teachers.’—7he Teachers’ Monthly. 

* The ‘* New Readers” are printed in an unusually clear type, 
that is likely to prove well adapted to the every-day wear and tear 
The School Guardian. 


is. 3d. 
is. 4d. 


and are bound in a way 
of school work.’— 


london: Published by A. M. HOLDEN, 23, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
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630 THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 
PHYSIOGRAPHY NOTES. 


(2) Zo determine the expansion of air, the pressure remain- 
ing constant.—The bulb A, after being filled with dry air, is 
surrounded by snow or ice shavings. The air within the bulb 
will soon reach lhe temperature of melting ice, 4¢.,0°C. G 
is adjusted till the mercury in BC is on a level with that in 
FE. A is now placed jin a steam jacket, and left till it has 
assumed a constant temperature. This will be 1oo° C, if 
the barometric pressure is equivalent to 76cm. of mercury. 
Owing to the expansion of the air the mercury surface in BC 
will have been forced downwards. In order to restore the 
pressure to its initial value, G is lowered till the mercury sur- 
faces in BC and EF are again level. The volume V, of that 
part of BC now occupied by air, which was formerly occupied 
by mercury, gives the expansion of the air in A. 

(Of course for accurate measurements the air column in BC 
should also be surrounded by steam during the latter experi- 
ment, and by ice during the former. It is this that renders 
the expansion of air at constant pressure a difficult constant to 
determine. ) 

To calculate the coefficient of expansion of air at constant 
pressure, let the equation to the isothermal of air at a tempera- 
ture ¢ be written 

pu = K (1 + a) 

For 0° C, this equation becomes 


pv = K, 
For 100°, (V+ 7) = K (1+ 4 X 100), 
.”. fv; = 100 Ka, 
"e ¥ = 100a 
= "1 > 
100V 


Another way of performing this experiment is as follows :— 





Fic. 2. 


A tube A (fig. 2) is sealed on to a long piece of thermometer 
tubing BC, the volume per cm. length of the latter having 
formerly been carefully determined by measuring at various 
points the length of_a thread of mercury inside it, and finally 
weighing the mercury on a watch glass. Weigh ABCD ona 
balance. A can now be filled with water by alternate heating 
and cooling, the bent end D of the thermometer tube being 
kept under water. When filled let the whole cool down to 
the temperature of the room. Again weigh. The mass of 
the contained water at a known temperature being determined, 
the volume occupied by that water may be found from a table 
of the densities of water at various temperatures. The water is 
now expelled by heating, and the bulb and thermometer tube are 
dried by alternately —— and filling with warm dry air. 
Finally the bulb A being slightly warmed, the end D of the 
thermometer tube is placed below the surface of some clean 
mercury, and a short thread E sucked into the tube by cooling. 
This thread acts as a piston, enclosing a certain quantity of air 
in A. The whole is now placed in melting ice, and the posi- 
tion of E noted. The position of E when the whole is placed 
in steam being found, the volume of that part of the tube BC 
between these two points gives 7, in the above formula. V 
will of course be the volume of A and that part of BC to the 
left of the thread of mercury when the whole was in melting 
ice, 

This experiment looks much better on paper than when actually 
performed. It appears that the thread of mercury does not act as 
an air-tight piston, but allows a small amount of air to pass it. 
Further the mercury sticks to the walls of the tube, and even con- 
stant tapping does not make it acquire its proper position. Con- 
sequently the coefficient of expansion of air at constant pressure 
when determined by this apparatus is not very accurate. 

(70 be continued.) 
—eoo— 


Acids from Sawdust.—One of the latest enterprises in Norway 
is the dry distillation of acetic acid, wood naphtha, and tar from 
sawdust. A factory has been started at Fredrikstadt which is 
capable of distilling 10,000 tons of sawdust during the year, and 
also of manufacturing charcoal briquettes, which are exported to the 
Netherlands. This is the first factory of the kind erected in that 
country. The acids are sent mostly to Germany, while the tar is 
consumed at home. 


Constant of Aberration.—Professor C. L. Doolittle, from 
observations made at the Flower Observatory of the University of 
Pennsylvania, states that employing Kustner’s method he obtains a 
result of 20*572 +0” ‘009, which is even larger than his recent 
deduction of 20°55. 


Since the adoption of 207-47 at the Paris Conference, the four 
most important deductions give higher values, viz: 20/'55 
(Doolittle), 207:553 (Fergola), 207°57 (Finlay), and 207+572 
(Doolittle). 


A Magnetic Storm.—In his Daily Weather Report for March 
16th, Mr. Chas, Chree, of the Kew Observatory, gives an interest- 
ing account of a magnetic storm that took place on March 15, 
* Since August 1894 no magnetic storm has occurred in England at 
all equal to one experienced during the last few days. Its first 
indication at Kew Observatory occurred about 8.55 p.m. on the 
14th March, when a noticeable increase took place in the hori- 
zontal force. This element then oscillated about its normal value 
to a moderate extent until 4 p.m. on the 15th, when there com- 
menced a large decrease superimposed on large oscillatory motions. 
The minimum was reached about 10.48 p.m. on the 15th. During 
the subsequent rise, which was very rapid at first, there were some 
further large oscillations, and the element remained somewhat dis- 
turbed until 5 p.m. on the 16th. The vertical force was only 
slightly disturbed until 2 p.m. on the 15th. After increasing to a 
maximum, about 5 p.m., it decreased rapidly with large oscillations, 
attaining a minimum about 10.48 p.m. It then approached its 
normal value, the oscillations being large at first, but becoming 
smal] early in the morning of the 16th. 


The declination disturbance commenced at the same time as that 
of the horizontal force, but was small until midnight on the 14th. 
After a general easterly movement, lasting for some hours, the 
needle reversed its direction, attaining its extreme westerly position 
about 2.48 p.m. on the 15th. It then recommenced a very con- 
spicuous movement to the east, with various large oscillations. 
After attaining an extreme easterly position, about 11.18 p.m. on 
the 15th, the needle moved once more to the west, the motion re- 
maining oscillatory, The disturbance did not disappear until 8 p.m. 
on the 16th. 


The extreme amplitude of the disturbance was : horizontal force, 
0050 C.G.S. units; vertical force, ‘0057 C.G.S. units ; declina- 
tion, 1° 26”. In 8 minutes, from 10.40 to 10.48 p.m. on the 15th, 
the horizontal and vertical components exhibited falls of ‘ooz and 
003 C.G.S. units respectively. The most rapid change of declina- 
tion occurred some 30 minutes later. Speaking generally, the most 
salient features were the large falls in both the vertical and 
horizontal components, and the movement of the declination 
needle to nearly 1° east of its normal position. The storm 
was presumably associated with the brilliant aurora visible on the 
night of the 15th in the northern half of the kingdom and in 
Denmark. 


The Syllabus for Elementary Physiography.—The following 
letter from a teacher of Physiography will be of interest :— 


‘One would have thought that before putting the directions for an 
experiment in the Syllabus, every care would have been taken to 
— them. Yet in No. 141, page 14, of Physiography Syllabus, 
we find the following :— 


‘* Take two small (say one inch square) pieces of sensitive albu- 
menised paper side by side, and place one with its sensitive surface 
vertical and the other inclined at an angle to the vertical. Ata 
position of, say, a foot off, burn two inches of magnesium ribbon 
so that the light falls normally on the vertical piece of paper. This 
paper will be more blackened than the other, showing that light 
acts most energetically when a surface is at right angles to the 
direction of the rays. The sun is on an average much higher im 
the heavens in summer than in winter; hence the light has more 
power to heat the earth on that account.”’ 


‘ Now the ordinary sensitive paper is not affected in the least degree 
to the ordinary eye by such an exposure, and even with bromide 
paper hardly any change is apparent. I have found, however, that 
if a piece of bromide paper is dipped in a solution of potassium 
nitrite and at once exposed as above, the difference in the ‘‘ darken- 
ing” is quiteapparent. But the word ‘* blackened,”’ as used in the 
Syllabus, does not convey the ight meaning ; and albume nrised 

aper is not nearly ‘‘fast’’ enough to give any result while two 
inches of magnesium ribbon is being burnt.’ 
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SELECTIONS FROM 


JARROLD & SONS’ EDUCATIONAL LIST. 


READY IN A FEW DAYS. 
JARROLDS’ 
NEW CODE AND 





POCKET DIARY 


FOR 1898-9. 


Containing Summary of New Code and Instructions to In- 
spectors, New Regulations for Drawing and Manual Instructions, 
and Syllabuses for Queen’s Scholarship and Certificate Examina- 
tions, 1898 and 1899. 


Superfine rolled paper, thin for pocket, cloth, red 
edges, 1/-; in leather, with pockets for papers, 
elastic band, 1/6, or with tuck, D/- 


‘Just the Edition (of the Code) needed by the practical teacher—head and 
dass masters alike.’—/ractical Teacher. 


London: JARROLD & SONS, 
AND OF ALL 


If you are troubled with Shiny Blackboards ; 
rh wes want more Blackboard Writing Surface ; 
If you want the best Writing Surface obtainable, 


You should order FA RROLDS’ ° 


DULLINE “stare cuom. 


For Covering Blackboards and Class-room Walls, 
for Diagrams, Music, &c., &c. 
The Surface of DULLINE never reflects the light at any angle, and never needs 
renewing, while the material itself is practically indestructible. 
Price per yard, 46 inches wide, 4/- net. 
In Rolls, 12 yards long, 3/6 per yard net. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES. 


JARROLD’S 


Head Teachers’ Record & Mark Book 


FOR BOYS’, GIRLS’, MIXED, AND INFANT SCHOOLS. 


By J. W. JARVIS, St. Mark's College, Chelsea. 
Royal 4to., 1s. 6d. 


Printed from plates specially engraved for the 1897-8 /nstructions, 
which state that the Head Teacher’s records should not be ‘se 
detailed as to demand an undue amount of clerical work,’ and that 
‘quarterly examinations should suffice.’ In this book clerical 
work is reduced to its minimum. Specimen Pages Post Free. 


‘ Well fitted to serve its purpose, and to do this without involving excessive clerical 
labour.’—Practical Teacher. 

*The best we have seen. Reduces the clerical work to a minimum,’—//ead 
Teacher. 


10 & 11, Warwick Lane, E.C., 
BOOKSELLERS, 





THE A.L. PHOTOGRAPHS. 


FOR WALL DECORATION AND ILLUSTRATING LESSONS 


22 VIEWS NOW READY. 


Each Picture is 17 in. by 22 in., mounted on a surface 25 in, by 30 in. 


ON GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 
List Post Free. 


Style ite 5 mounted on French-Grey Cardboard, with white fillet round 


he Picture, in i}-in. Oak Frame with }-in. Gilt Beading and Glass. 


ae high by 26}-in. wide, over all, nett 8/6 each; 6 for 48/-; 12 
‘or 90/-. 


Carriage and Packing Free, and at senders’ risk, for any quantity in this style. 
All the Pictures can be had in other and Cheaper Mountings, as per List. 


THE A.L. COLOURED PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Six Coloured Views (8}-in. by 6}-in.), mounted on beast, 1}-in. Oak Frame, 


32}-in. high by 26}-in. wide, over all, with 4-in. Gilt 


ading and Glass, 
nett 8/6 each; 6 for 48/-; 12 for 90/-. 


Carriage and Packing Free, and at senders’ risk, for any quantity. 


The Illustration is a Photographic Reduction of a Framed and Glazed Set of Series K. 


PICTURESQUE AUSTRIA. 


Every View is Properly Named. 


COMPLETE LIST, POST FREE. 


Some of the Sets consist of Six Oblong Pictures, and sume of Four Oblong and Two Upright 
Ones ; but all are mounted so as to hang side by side. 


These Pictures are only Mounted and Framed in this ONE style. Unmounted Pictures are 


not sold. 


Each frame contains some well-known places, in addition to others less known but equally 
interesting for their beauty, or the associations connected with them. 


LIST OF THE A.L. COLOURED PHOTOGRAPHS. 19 Separate Frames ready. 


Switzerland. Germany.—Series A.—The Rhine and District. 


Mohammedan Lands. 


Series B.—Lake Lucerne and District. Series J.—Picturesque Germany (No. 1). Series O.—Algiers, ‘Tunis, ‘Turkey. 


cries C.—Matterhorn and Rhone Valley. 
series D.—Central Switzerland. 


Series M.—Picturesque Germany (No. 2). 
Italy.—Series H.—Italy. 


The Low Countries. 


Series Q.— Belgium and Holland. 


Series E.—The Engadine and S.E.. Switzerland. Series G.—The Riviera and Italian Lakes. Russia,—Series R.— Russia. 


eries F.—Lake Geneva, Mount Blanc, and 
; West Switzerland. 
eries L.—Lake Zurich and N.E. Switzerland. 


Austria.—Series K —Picturesque Austria. 
France.—Series N.—Paris. Series P.—France. Series S.—Norway, Sweden, and Denmark. 


Scandinavia. 


The Holy Land.—Series ‘I'.—Palestine and Syria. 


E. J. ARNOLD & SON, LEEDS. 


er When writing to Advertisers, our Readers will oblige by mentioning ‘THE PRACTICAL TEACHER) 
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631 THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 
CHEMISTRY NOTES. 


BY THOMAS CARTWRIGHT, B.A., B.SC. (LOND.), mixed with a little alcohol and ether in such proportion as to make 


perforated with a thick nibbed pen. A more tasty label of a similar 
sort may be made by grinding sealing wax, first dry, and then 


: : ‘ - a thick liquid» Such liquid is best applied to the bottle with a smal! 
First Class Honoursman in Chemaisiry (Science and Art Depart- sig bene If the bottle can be ate 4 it is feasible to write on 
ment), Head Master, Finchley Organised Science School, and the heated surface with the pointed end of a piece of sealing wax. 
Lecturer therein on Chemistry. Such labels never get disfigured. 
Formation of the Perchlorates of the Aikalis and Alka. 
Liquid Air by the Gallon.—Dr. Morton contributes to the line Earths by Electrolysis.—To the Chemiker Zeitung Herr 
Chemical News a very interesting experiment with liquid airon a Winteler makes the following communication: ‘ By using platinum or 
large scale. The liquid air (about two gallons in quantity) was brought _ peroxide electrodes, aqueous solutions of the chlorides of the alkalis 
from the works at 121 to 89th Street, New York City, very much as and alkaline earths can be electrolysed, hypochlorites and chlorates 
a can of milk might have been transported ; 4.¢., the liquid air was being formed. Under certain circumstances the perchlorates can be 
in a zinc can placed in a wooden bucket, such as is used in transport- formed also. When the electrolysis has proceeded so far that only 
ing ice cream, the space between the can and the bucket being chlorate is found in the solution, this chlorate will oxidise further be- 
filled with ordinary hair felt, such as is used in covering steam pipes. tween platinum or peroxide electrodes under the following conditions: 
From this tin can the air was dipped out as required with atin ladle, _—(z) When there is an acid solution round the anode ; (2) when the 
exactly as milk would be served from an ordinary milk-can. anode is at a low temperature ; (3) when there is a current density 
The condition of the liquid air is in fact this: When produced it of from 4 to 12 ampéres ; (4) when the concentration of the electro- 
is of necessity intensely cold, because its critical temperature being lyte is as great as possible. Suppose, for example, at ordinary 
about — 189° F., no amount of pressure will liquefy it unless it isat temperature, saturated solution of KCIO, is electrolysed without 
least as cold as this. using a diaphragm, the electrodes being kept at 16°, 75 per cent. of 
When the pressure is relieved by drawing off the liquid into an the oxygen, which ought to separate out, is used to convert the 
open vessel, a2 portion at once vaporises, but in so doing cools the chlorate to perchlorate. A saturated NaClO solution (1 : 1), under 
rest to a still lower temperature ; and when so cold as this the ten- exactly similar circumstances, is transformed into perchlorate, with 
dency to vaporise is very moderate, so that, if the liquid is placedin a yield of 95 per cent. When nearly the whole of the chlorate is 
a vessel with non-conducting walls (like the tin can packed with felt transformed, the yield begins to decline very rapidly. An intense 
in a wooden pail), it will only evaporate slowly, so that a quantity smell of ozone is characteristic of the formation of perchlorate. 
may be kept in this way for six or eight hours with only a trifling loss. Ozone is evolved in such quantities from a concentrated chlorate 
Amongst the interesting experiments performed on this occasion and perchlorate solution that rubber tubing and connections will be 
were the following :— destroyed in a few minutes, and it would be worth while to use this 
Liquid air was dipped out of the can, and poured on some electro-chemical method for preparing ozone. . . .’ An inte- 
mercury, which was promptly frozen, so that it could be shaped _ resting observation, which has been lost sight of recently, is that of 
by hammering exactly as a block of lead could be. A. Riche, by which dilute HCl is turned into HCI1O, by electro- 
A piece of soft rubber tubing, dipped for a moment in the lysis between piatinum electrodes. 
liquid air, became as brittle as glass, and was shattered into Calcium Carbide and Acetylene (H. Fowler).—Acetylene was 
splinter-like fragments when struck by a hammer. first isolated by E. Davy in 1837 from potassium carbide, by a 
Wrought iron cooled in like manner by liquid air, became so _ product of Sir H. Davy’s method of manufacturing K. During the 
fragile, that it was snapped with ease between the fingers, but past few years it has assumed commercial importance owing to the 
copper and aluminium lost none of their flexibility. development of the electric furnace, in which CaC, can be produced 
An egg or a piece of meat frozen by this intense coldcrumbled from lime and carbon. The furnaces used consist essentially of 
in the hand like a piece of dry bread. crucibles with carbon rods forming the positive electrode and a 
A mass of cotton er of hair felt soaked with liquid air, and bottom plate line with carbon for the negative. In the more recent 
lit with a match, burned violently, like meal gunpowder, or furnaces these crucibles are mounted on small trollies so that they 
like the pyrotechnic mixtures used in many fireworks. may be run out of the furnace when ready and a fresh one inserted 
Poured between the poles of a powerful magnet, the liquid without loss oftime. The carbide formed is a hard, dense substance 
air clung to the poles, as would iron filings, and presently of reddish colour, unacted upon by most of the ordinary reagents. 
formed a bridge across the space between the poles. This was It is, however, rapidly decomposed by water into acetylene 
due to the magnetic properties of the oxygen. and lime, giving 5°9 c. feet of acetylene, at a temperature of 60° F. 
A tea-kettle filled with liquid air boiled, giving off clouds of and a pressure of 30” of mercury per 1 lb. of carbide, As the 
apparent steam without being heated,{and was even made to boil power required theoretically to produce 1 Ib. CaC, is more than 
more violently by the application of ice, for the reason thatice 2 H.P. hours, its manufacture is restricted to localities where power 
compared with liquid air is a very hot substance indeed. The is cheap. 
appearance of steam was due to the condensation of the mois- Acetylene is a colourless gas with an intensely penetrating odour, 
ture in the atmosphere by the intense cold of the gaseous air into slightly soluble in water, extremely so in other liquids. It is 
which the liquid air was changing. endothermic, giving 407 calories per c. foot, whereas theoretic- 
Liquid Air by Dr. Carl Linde’s Method.—The method is a ally its value is 336°5 calories. As an illuminant it gives the most 
regenerative one, for the cold produced by the treatment of the brilliant light of all ‘gases, 5 c. ft. per hour giving 240 candle 
portion of air is communicated to that which is coming on to be power. Acetylene combines with Cu in the presence of NH, and 
treated. In Linde’s apparatus the drop in temperature is produced moisture, forming copper acetylide which when dry is highly ex- 
by letting compressed air escape through a small orifice from a plosive. Silver is similarly acted upon. 
region of high pressure to one of lower. The air is slightly cooled Nearly all proportions of air ‘and acetylene are explosive, the gas 
by expansion, the fall in temperature being however only a quarter being decomposed at 780° C. At higher pressures than two 
of a degree for each difference of one atmosphere in pressure be- atmospheres, if this temperature (780° C.) is attained by part of the 
tween the two sides of the orifice; but this small amount is gas it is communicated throughout the whole mass and a violent 
sufficient to furnish the step down in a regenerative process. The explosion occurs, which causes the pressure to rise to 11 times the 
gas cooled slightly in passing through the orifice gives up its coldto initial pressure ; but owing to cooling by radiation, etc., this is not 
gas which is approaching the orifice. The passage through the reached in practice. Acetylene can readily be liquefied, having a 
orifice cools the gas further, and so on, with the result that a cumu- critical temperature of 37° C. and pressure of 18 atmospheres. The 
lative cooling proceeds. A temperature of —- 200° C. or lower may resulting liquid is very light and has a bigh coefficient of expansion. 
thus be obtained without any difficulty. It easily and violently explodes. With CaC, at £16 per ton it can 
Ammonium Peroxide.—If an ethereal solution of H,O, isadded compete with coal gas at 2s, 6d. per 1000 c. ft. when flat flames 
to a large excess of an ethereal solution of ammonia, the substances are used and an illuminative power of not more than 30 candle 
being cooled with CaCl, and snow, a solid compact crystalline power is required. 
substance is obtained. The crystals, after washing with cold ether, 
were dried on a tile, and analysed. They appeared to correspond ; 
to the formula (NH,),O, + H,O,+ H,O. At ordinary tempera- The Stridulation of African Spiders.—The stridulatory or- 
tures the substance decomposed, first dissociating into NH, and  gans of certain of the crab spiders of Africa—//ygale—have been 
H,O,, and then giving off oxygen energetically, and forming asmall the subject of investigation since 1876. Various explanations have 
quantity of ammonium nitrate. been given of their function, but from observations made by Mr. 





—eo—— 


Labels for Reagent Bottles.—Mr. H. Jervis says that of all Peal and Mr. E. W. Pickard Cambridge—it seems that the spiders 
the varnishes, balsams, etc., used to coat the surface of labels, emit this sound when on their defence and influenced by the emotions 
paraffin wax is about the most handy and serviceable. Faraday of fear or anger, just as the rattlesnake makes use of its rattle. If 
recommended a mixture of Brunswick black with half its bulk of oil this be the true explanation, the stridulation of these spiders 's 
of turpentine : the mixture to be kept in a bottle whose stopper was _ really a notification of their whereabouts. 
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THE CODE. 
N.U.T. Edition. 


By J. H. YOXALL and T. A. ORGAN, B.A. 


(Sixth Year of Issue.) 


Text of the Code with very Full Notes. 
Instructions to Inspectors. 
Voluntary Schools’ Act, 1897, 
with Full Notes. 
New Drawing Circular. 
Certificate Examination Syllabus, 1899. 
Scholarship Syllabus, 1898 and 1899. 


“Managers must provide a copy of Tur Cong 
and Revised Instructions in every School.” 
(Art. 8 (e) Code.) 


i® A Copy of this Edition fulfils this require- 
ment, 





Price 18. of all Booksellers ; or 18. 3d., post free, from the 
Publishers. 


Messrs. ABBOTT, JONES & CO., 


4% ADAM STREET, ADELPHI, W.c. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
HOW TO DRAW AND COLOUR A MAP. 


Being a Guide to the “ Beaumont” Series of Geography and 
Map-Tracing Books, containing useful hints to Teachers on 
Printing, Colouring, &c., and — Lessons in Geo- 
graphy, for Standards I. to VII. Illustrated, with € oloured 
and Plain Maps, by W. SCHOFIELD, F.R.G.S. Price 2s. 6d. 











The ‘‘ Beaumont”’ Series of combined 


GEOGRAPHY and MAP-TRACING BOOKS. 


Based on the Menge dl requirements of the Education 
Code. ONE BOOK EACH FOR STANDARDS III. to VII. 
The Purpose of the Series is threefold :— 
(1) To train the children in the principles of Map Drawing. 
(2) To give additional interest to the lessons in Geography. 
(3) To supply an attractive and instructive occupation in 
Colour Work. 
The Series might be used with much advantage by Pupil Teachers 
and Scholarship Candidates. 

Each Book contains Twelve Maps, outlined in a tint suitable 
for Tracing and Colouring. Opposite each Map the Geogra- 
phical Facts are printed. Designed and arranged by W. ScHo- 
FIELD, F.R.G.S. Price, each net, 3d. 


CHARLES & DIBLE, 


Kindergarten and Educational Publishers, 


LONDON—25, Paternoster Square, E.C. 
GLASGOW—155, St. Vincent Street. 





(EORGE NEWNES, Lea, 


NEW POPULAR SCHOOL BOOKS. 


Systematic Moral Instruction, 


THE GOLDEN RULE READERS 


(93 MANNERS & MORALS. ™** 


In Two Books, Beautifully Illustrated for 1 /§ 
STANDARDS III. to VI. ‘ 


LShortly. 
ee ee ee 


liT-Bits Copy Books 


In Fifteen Books, Containing 24 Pages. Price 2d. each. 


Nos. 1 to 9, NOW READY. 


New Series of Copy Books, designed to produce clear, bold and 
pid writing. There are no flourishes or fanciful peculiarities. 


ROPER PROPORTIONS of the 
LETTERS MAINTAINED. 
EASILY LEARNED, EASILY 
WRITTEN, and EASILY JREAD. 
NTERESTING FACTS, MEMORABLE 
DATES, USEFUL INFORMATION. 


*ORGE NEWNES, Ltd., 7-12, Southampton Street, 


HACHETTE & CO., "insite 


LONDON: 18, King William St., Charing Cross. 
QUEEN'S SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, 1899. 


, , 

F. COPPEE, LE TRESOR (Authorised Edition). 
Witt Preface, Biographical Introduction, and Explenatory Notes by A 
Mariette, Fellow and Emeritus Professor of French Literature at 
King’s College, London ; French Examiner to the University of Oxford 
(Lecad Board); the Society of Arts, &c. Small 8vo., Paper -Cover, 9d. ; 
or bound in Cloth Limp, 1s. 


; 
F. COPPEE, THE TREASURE. 
Two ‘vranslations from the Original French ‘Text, the one difera/ or word Sor 
word, and the other free, by Henry Artrweii, K.O.C. Crown 8vo., Paper 
Cover. 1s. 6d. 


SCHILLER, DER NEFFE ALS ONKEL. 


With Introduction, Arguments, in English, to each Act, Explanatory Notes 
and Vocabulary by L. Hirscu, 7'A./)., Professor of German at Alleyn's 
School, Dulwich, S.. Small 8vo., Cloth, 1s. 6d. 


CODE BOOK-KEEPING, &c. 


SARLL’S BOOK-KEEPING FOR NEW CODE. Stage I., !ntro- 
ductory ; II., Practical; I11., Theory or Journalising. Each 48 pp. Price 4d. 
Full Keys. MS. Books, 2d. each. Schoolmaster says :—‘ They are the dest 
and cheapest manuals of the kind in the market.’ 
SARLL’S PRACTICAL BOOK - KEEPING. Thirteenth and 
greatly improved Edition. Teachers’ Aid says :—‘ ‘There is no cheaper 
and safer guide.’ Consists of Grad. Exercises and Exam, Papers, with /ud/ 
or outline Keys. ta8pp. 1s. MS. Books, superior, 1s. Cheap, 4d. 
SARLL’S DOUBLE-ENTRY BOOK-KEEPING. ‘Tenth Edition. 
as. Complete =o or outline Keys. Practical Teacher'says :—‘ We 
heartily recommend it as the dest and cheapest manual we have seen.’ For 
Soc. of Arts Exams., Civil Service, &c. 256 pp. MS. Books, 1s. Cheap, 4d. 


SARLL & SOC. OF ARTS—NEARLY 1,200 CERTIFICATES and 
Two Bronze Mepats. Results unsurpassed by any teacherin Great Britain. 


*.* Specimen Copies at one-t , 0 ehers can haye Parcels for insp: 
VeScReS Ne te HME. ror we ve 
Twenty L by Correspond for 10s. 64. 











Strand, LONDON, W.C. 


London: GEORGE GILL & SONS, 3, Warwick Lane, E.C. 


@ When writing to Advertisers, our Readers will oblige by mentioning ‘THE PRACTICAL TEACHER)’ 
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REPLIES TO SCIENCE QUERIES. 


Captain Cuttle.—1, Uf water be introduced between two parallel 
plates of glass at a very small distance d from each other, prove 
that the plates are pulled together with a force equal to 





2A/ cosa + Be sine, 


A being the area of the film and B its periphery, 


A 


SS ee 





P->)<4--p --» d +o — 3B 
— Le = - 
OT ET 


Let A and C be the two plates supposed to be at a small distance 
d apart (exaggerated in the diagram). 

Let P denote the external pressure, which is the atmospheric 
pressure, and / the internal pressure on the film. 

Adopting the usual notation, 


(P —/f) d.8x = 2¢.cosabx. 
2/ cos a 
.. P—p= - @ 
p q (1) 


Neglecting;the action of gravity, which is unimportant compared 
with the tension of the film, let F denote the force tending to pull 
the plates together, due to the surface tension, 

B 


then F . 
/ sin a dx. 


o=Bésina (2) 
The total force (P —p) A+ Bésina, (3) 
or substituting the value of (P — /) from (1) in equation (3), 


er a + Brsina 


.”. Total force = 





2. A horizontal disc of glass is held up by means of a film 
of water between it and a similar disc of the same or larger 
size above it. If R denote the radius of the lower disc, @ the 
distance between the discs, which is small compared with R, T 
the surface tension of water ; show that the weight of the lower disc, 
together with that of the water between the discs, is approximately 














equal to aTeR* (the radius of the curvature of the concavity of the 
water may be taken as }$¢). pee ioe SS 
T wP - 
+ =>, 
a 7 — 
SAT cE 
~ P - bx 6x 
P at vT T re -_ \ 
~ P . \ P 


es 


Let P denote the pressure outside the film (the pressure of the 
atmosphere) 


/ = internal pressure. 
Then (P — p) d X Bx = 2T cosa bx. 
2T cosa 
P—s= ~ (0) 
pm thoes, 
In the case of water against a surface well wetted with that 
liquid 
a= 0 
And ,*, Equation (1) becomes 
2T 
P—sp= —.. 
p d 


But the difference of pressures P — f is the supporting force for 
the weight of the enclosed water and the disc. 

.". Weight (of disc and water between the discs) 

= (P — p) xR? 
_ 2TrR? . 
ad : 

Science.—¥ or Honours Hygiene, Part I, read Parke’s ‘ Hy- 
giene’ (Lewis & Co.), Notter’s ‘ Hygiene’ (Longmans), and three 
small books by Clarke, High Road, Leyton, on ‘Sanitary Law,’ 
* Trade Nuisances,’ and ‘ Drain Inspection,’ 





THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


Integer.—A flexible chain of uniform density /ies coiled up on the 
edge of a table whose height exceeds length of chain. One end of 
the chain falls, find (1) the acceleration of the velocity when a given 
length is hanging, (2) the velocity at that instant, (3) ¢he work 
done, and (4) the time taken for the given length to run out. 

Is any work done against the work done by gravity, if so what is it ? 

How would these results be affected by supposing the density of 
the chain to vary directly as its distance from the falling end ? 

Let m denote the weight of the chain in poundals per linear 
foot, x the given length, moving with velocity 7, at time /. 

(1) The momentum of chain at time ¢, when x feet is over 
the edge of the table, is rv. 

The acting force is the rate of change of momentum per 
second = mv? + mxf. (Where / denotes the acceleration.) 

But the acting force is the weight of the chain ; 

. mxg = mv* + mxf; 


“. f=s— (1) 
x 
In the case of a constant acceleration F, the space described 
from rest in acquiring a velocity v would be given by v? = 2F x, 


v2 


Hence ” would be constant, i¢., equal to 2F ; this will just 
x 


fit (1). 
.. F=g—2rF, 
or 3F = fg; 
“ F=& 
3 
Hence v= te . eee ol 
The work done by gravity on the system = kinetic energy 
acquired 
= 4(mx)v? 
= q x* foot poundals. (3) 
The time required is given by 
= 4FF, 
eee 
or f =—.%-3 
& 
— 6/ . 
& ; 
t= \/ ~ (4) 
= 


If the density of the chain be supposed to vary directly as its 
distance from the end. Let the density of the chain at a 


: x 
distance x from the falling end be at ES 


The mass of a thin section of the chain of thickness 5x at this 
mx 


point will be 5x. 


Let 4 denote the length of the base of a triangle, and A the 
altitude ; the area of an indefinitely thin strip of thickness 5, and 
width y, would be ydx ; but if x denote the distance of the strip 


x bx 

from the vertex, then2 =*; .°, y=“. 

F , ae ee 
Hence area of strip = * bx. 


The problem of finding the mass of any length x of the 
chain is similar to that of finding the area of the smaller triangle 
cut off from the larger one by a line parallel to the base, and at 
YK Si, 3 ht 

“hk 
Therefore the mass of a length x of the chain measured 


a distance x from the vertex. The area is - 


from the lower end is 47 a 
d 


Having obtained the mass, the preceding equations are easily 
adapted. See Garnet’s ‘Elementary Dynamics.’ 


External Student.—For Advanced Physiography use Gregory 
(Nelson & Sons) ; for Agriculture, Prof. Wrightson’s book, pub- 
lished by Chapman and Hall ; for Hygiene, Newsholme (Geo. Gill 
and Sons); First Stage Mathematics (Longmans). The suita- 
bility or otherwise of the subjects depends upon your own particular 
inclinations, but a knowledge of Chemistry should precede a study 
of Agriculture, just as a knowledge of Physiology and of Chemisty 
is necessary to the intelligent study of Hygiene. To sit as @ 
external student you must apply to the District Secretary. If yo" 
do not know who he is write to the Science and Art Department, 
South Kensington, ‘for his address. 
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EDUCATIONAL MUSICAL INSTRUMENT CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1881. 
For Circular, a 
Testimonials, | 
and ANY 
Maker’s List 
and designs, 
apply to the 


MANAGER, 
a3, 


Estate 
Buildings, 
Huddersfield . 


il, ARGYLE CRESCENT, JOPPA, EDINBURGH or at 20, HIGHBURY 
PLACE, LONDON, N. (Close to Highbury Station and Trams.) 
This Company is conducted by Teachers for Teachers, School M &c., 
and supplies Pianos, American ms, Harmoniums, &c., at prices unequalled 
by any other Firm, Dealer, or Maker, for Cash or Instalments, with a month’s free 
tral, a 10 years’ warranty, c e paid, and free exchange or return at our risk 
and cost if not fully satisfactory. Iron-Framed School Pianos, new and guaranteed, 
from 14 Guineas Cash. 
N.B.—All our Pianos are fitted with a special action to the Soft Pedal that fully 
subdues the tone,and effectually preserves the Instruments during practice. 
r. W. Nuss, Clerk to the Wemyss School Board, writes :—‘I am directed to 
inform ye that the School Board have agreed to accept your offer (competitive) 
to -” = —— ae. x sample sent.’ 

t. J. H. Yoxat, M.P., writes >—‘I enclose cheque in ent for Piano ; 
the choice reflects the greatest credit on your firm. I am entirely satished with it 
inall respects, and I feel sure that a customer benefits very much be taking advan- 
5 your experience and large connection.” 

ow Rooms open Daily. Call and see our Stock, or write for our List of Instru- 
ments for Home or School use, specifying class preferred, and you will find 

WE CAN SAVE YOU MANY POUNDS. 
Kindly mention this Paper. 












































SISSON & PARKER'S 


(COPYRIGHT, 









2/. PER PACKET 
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SISSON & PARKER, NOTTIN 


BORD’S Pianos 


FOR SALE, with 25 per cent. Discount for Cash, 
or 14s. 6d. per month (second-hand, 10s. 6d. per 
month) on the Three Years’ Hire System. Lists free 
of C. STILES & Co., 40 & 42, Southampton-row, 
Holborn, London, W.C.—Pianos exchanged. 


ECHSTEIN Pianos 


These magnificent Pianos for hire on the Three 
Years’ System, at advantageous prices and terms. 
Lists and particulars free of CHAS. STILES & Co., 


GHAM. 
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MOFF ; i 
. i”? 
REVISED TO DATE. MW : 
MOFFATT’S SPECIFIC SUBJECT REGISTER, for 60 names, s. a. Me : 
go spaces : -_, on ove ae os — 0 6 gaan 
MOFFATT’S CLASS REGISTER, for so names, limp cover, with or £. 
without fee column a wan ow , eco w 2s eT 
MOFFATT’S CLASS REGISTER, for so names, stiff cover ... 10 
MOFFATT’S CLASS REGISTER, for 60 names, stiff cover only » 3 4 ; 4 
MOFFATT’S HALF-TIME REGISTER oe each 0 9 
MOFFATT’S SUMMARY REGISTER, one year, paper, 18.; 7 years 
cloth, 48, 6d.; 10 years, 6s. 
The School Guardian says:—‘The Class Register contains all the 
particulars required for a quarter in one sheet, thus dispensing with the , 
troublesome fly-levf. Clearly printed on good paper and strongly bound.’ + 
MOFFATT’S ADMISSION REGISTER, for 2,000 names : - 6 0 
Prepared to meet the latest requirements of the Educational * 
Department _* 
MOFFATT’S EVENING CONTINUATION SCHOOL ADMISSION ad 
REGISTER - oa eco on we » 26 
MOFFATT’S EVENING CONTINUATION SCHOOL SUMMARY 
REGISTER ons eae “ wa ait ai ‘ 
MOFFATT’S EVENING CONTINUATION SCHOOL REGISTER OF t 
ATTENDANCE, 40 names es a i . - 0 6 
MOFFATT’S EVENING CONTINUATION SCHOOL REGISTER f 
OF » 120 names ... fa ‘se ae w- @ 
REGISTER PORTFOLIOS. Cloth, with elastics, 1s, 4d,; paper, cloth 
back, 8d. Various sizes, to suit any Registers. 
MOFFATT’S RECORD OF PROGRESS AND CONDUCT OF , 
SCHOLARS ... oan oi ine -— a oon | ‘ 
MOFFATT’S COMBINED SYLLABUS, REPORT and NOTE BOOK 1 6 
——aere LOG BOOK, 68. (soo pages, Index.) With lock and oe yi 


MOFFATT’S LOG BOOK. 


200 pages, Index ove ves oe ‘ 
MOFFATT’S TIME TABLE. Paper, is, Mounted, 2s. 
MOFFATT’S ATTENDANCE CHART. Paper, 1s. Mounted, 2s. 


All School Requisites supplied. Catalogues Gratis and Post Free 
on application, 


MOFFATT & PAIGE, 
28, WARWICK LANE, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 


ols. 


Suitable for Evening Continuation Sch« 
‘ net 2 6 
















THE | 


BURLINGTON ¢ 
CLASSES, 


Principal: Mr. J. CHARLESTON, B.A. 


(Honours, Oxon.; and Lond.). 


TUTORS. 


The Staff includes a number of honours graduates of Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, and London Universities, Science Medallists, and Specialists, 


MATRICULATION, M 
B.A., and B.Sc. 


(London University; Royal University; Dublin University). 
L.L.A., C.P. Diplomas, S.K. Science. 
PREPARATION BY CORRESPONDENCE * 


On a thoroughly individual system, which ensures to each student 
the closest care and attention. Weak subjects receive special help. } 
Fees may be based on success. 

Single subjects may be taken—Latin, Greek, French, German, 
Italian, Mathematics, Mechanics, Physics, Chemistry, Logic, Psy- 
chology, Political Economy, &c. 

ORAL TUITION. 


Efficient Tuition in any subject for these Examinations. 









ew 


For Terma, Testimonials, &c., 
Mr. J. CHARLESTON, B.A., 
BURLINGTON CLASSES, 


oa 


Address: 





oe 





49 & 42, Southampton-row, Holborn. London. W.O. 
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ABBOTT, JONES & CO. 

N.U.T. Code for 1898. By J. H. Yoxalland T. A. Organ, B.A., 
Barrister-at-Law. This the sixth issue of the N.U.T. Code is in 
every sense worthy of the National Union of Teachers, by whose 
officials and in whose interests it is issued. Every form and every 
communication that can possibly interest either teacher or manager 
is to be found herein, together with lucid explanation and careful 
indexing, and what more can the teacher or manager desire? Cer- 
tainly no better edition of the Code than the now well-known 
‘N.U.T.’ can be imagined. We heartily commend it. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 

The Fairy Tales of Master Perrault. Edited, with notes and 
vocabulary, by Walter Rippman, M.A. The delightful stories which 
have become so familiar in translation to children all over Western 
Europe are here presented in the French of Master Perrault, who 
wrote them about two hundred years ago, the able editor having 
only modernised his author to the extent necessary to make it really 
intelligible to young readers of French. Thus the book is full of 
quaint expressions and of curious yet simple turns of phrase. The 
notes explain all difficulties of grammar and idiom, and there is a 
full vocabulary. We feel sure that children who are beginning to 
read French will be charmed with this book for an introduction. 

La Fortune D’Artagnan. By Alexandre Dumas, Edited, 
with introduction and notes, by Arthur R. Ropes, M.A. This new 
addition to the Pitt Press series consists of chapters selected from 
‘Le Vicomte de Bragelonne,’ the lengthy sequel to ‘ The Three 
Musketeers,’ The chapters are chosen so as to narrate an episode 
thoroughly interesting and fairly complete in itself, and so as to give 
the reader a good idea of the style of the author. The notes deal 
in a very satisfactory manner with historical allusions, points of 
grammar, and peculiar uses of words, The rapid movement and 
the interest of the story will help to make this book a favourite 
with young students. 


W. AND R. CHAMBERS, LIMITED. 

Chambers’s Story Readers: Stories for Infants. This de- 
lightful reading book for little children contains three pleasing 
stories, simply written, and each divided into several short chap- 
ters. It is sure to become a favourite wherever it is introduced. 
The stories are nicely illustrated, and the more difficult words are 
collected into spelling lessons at the end of the book. 

Chambers’s Alternative Geography Readers. Standard Y. 
The writer of this book knows thoroughly well how to make read- 
ings in geography lively and interesting. He not only chooses the 
matter wisely, but he presents it in a most attractive manner. Thus 
the book opens with an account of the approach to the English shores 
of the ship Ormz, coming from Australia, and some conversations 
between an emigrant returning on a visit to his friends and an 
Australian boy coming to England for the first time. By means of 
other well-written narratives much information respecting the 
British Islands is impressed on the reader’s mind. As in the volume 
for Standard IV., the illustrations and coloured maps are numerous 
and excellent, and a very useful summary is added. 


W. B, CLIVE, U.C.C, PRESS. 

Ovid : Metamorphoses, Book XIV. Text and Notes. Edited 
by A. H. Allcroft, M.A., and J. Hayes, M.A. 

Xenophon : Anabasis, Book IY. Textand Notes. Edited 
by W. H. Balgarnie, M.A. Candidates for Matriculation at the 
University of London will find these handy volumes thoroughly 
serviceable in preparing for the Examination next January. Each 
contains a concisely written Introduction, the text is carefully 
printed, and the notes are exactly of the sort most useful to the 
student who wishes to understand his author without needle$s loss of 
time in studying various readings and points of over minute criticism. 

In each case a special vocabulary and a close translation may be 
had separately or bound up with the text and notes. 

Livy : Book IX. Text and Notes. Edited by W. J. Wood- 
house, M.A. The text is preceded by an Introduction full of use- 


ful information on the life and work of the author, on the Samnite 
Wars, and on the internal history of Rome during the period of 
which this book of Livy treats. A useful map is given to illustrate 
the Samnite Wars, and the notes are abundant, concise, and of a 
really valuable kind. 

The book is required for the Intermediate Arts Examination in 
the University of London next year, and this edition has been pre- 
pared poner > Se with a view to the needs of candidates. 

Milton: Paradise Regained. Edited by A. J. Wyatt, M.A. 
The Introduction contains an interesting history of the poem, a con- 
cise statement of the argument, an account of the metre, and a 
collection of criticisms by eminent literary authorities. The notes 
will be found ample to help the student to thorough understanding 
of the text. For candidates sitting at the London Intermediate Arts 
Examination next year this book may be strongly recommended. 

The Preceptors’ French Course. By Ernest Weekley, M.A. 
This text-book is intended to be used as a companion volume to 
the Preceptors’ French Reader recently noticed in these columns. 
It includes all the grammar necessary for such examinations as the 
Junior Locals and the Second Class of the College of Preceptors. 
It also contains a series of seventy exercises contributed by Mr. S. 
C. Latour of Paris. Translated examples of idioms are very numer- 
ous, and the explanatory matter is clear and appears to be arranged 
onareasonable plan. Full paradigms of the verbs, regular and 
irregular, are placed all together after the general grammar and exer- 
cises, and the book concludes with a special vocabulary for the 
exercises, 

General Elementary Science. By W. Briggs. M.A., F.C.S., 
P.R.A.S. The new regulations of London University which come 
into operation in 1899 include General Elementary Science, i.¢., 
the elements of (1) Mechanics ; (2) Heat, Light, and Electricity ; 
(3) Chemistry as a compulsory subject. To meet this requirement 
the present book has been issued. It remains for us to say that it 
is calculated to do this in an eminent degree, as it is both ably and 
clearly written. 

The English Language. By W. H. Low, M.A. This well- 
devised and well-executed little book will admirably serve its pur- 
pose of providing sufficient English for the London Matriculation 
and kindred examinations. That it has reached its fourth edition 
is sufficient proof of the book’s usefulness and popularity. 


MACMILLAN & CO. LIMITED. 


The Teacher’s Manual of Object Lessons in Domestic 
Economy. By Vincent T. Murché. Vol. I., Standards I. and Il. 

In this volume the author follows similar lines to those laid down 
in his excellent manuals of Object Lessons in Elementary Science. 
Adapted to the requirements of the latest Education Code, the 
manual is intended to accompany Mr. Murche’s series of Domestic 
Science Readers; but at the same time it will be found highly 
serviceable to all teachers of the subject, whether they use the 
Readers or not. 

The lessons, of which there are thirty for each of the two lowest 
standards, are not given in the form of mere notes, but are written 
at full length in a pleasant conversational style, so that each 
occupies an average of about four octavo pages. They are framed 
in accordance with the sound principle of proceeding from the 
known to the unknown, and the method of analysis is preferred to 
that of synthesis. Thus instead of starting with lessons on farming, 
the cornfield, and then arriving at the loaf of bread, the course 
begins with a chat on setting the table, then takes up the loaf o! 
bread, and proceeds by steps from that to the work of the farmer. 
All the subjects treated in the volume relate to food and its sources. 
The lessons for Standard II. follow almost the same order as those 
for Standard I., from the Loaf of Bread to Honey and the Bee 
So the information is built up by a natural cumulative process 
Varied typography marks the relative importance of the matter; 
many suitable illustrations are inserted; and summaries for the 
black-board follow the various lessons or groups of lessons. 

The work will be found an extremely helpful guide to young 
teachers. 
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NEW 


OBJECT LESSONS. 


By FREDERICK WM. HACKWOOD. 


Containing Notes for Lessons on Thirty Subjects, selected from | 
the list given under Animal Life (a), (4), and (c), in the Revised 
1898) Instructions to H.M. Inspectors. 


With Coloured Frontispiece and thirty pages of white- line | 
drawings for reproduction on the black-board. 


Cloth, 2s. 6d. 
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PEARSON’S 


SCHOOL RECORD & 
PROGRESS REGISTER. 


‘An up-to-date School Record, in accord with the 1898-9 
“Instructions.” Designed to give the minimum amount of clerical 
work, and should be seen by all teachers who are looking for a 
simple yet complete progress book.’.—Board Teacher. | 


Boards, Cloth Back, 1s. | 


Crown §8vo., 
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PEARSON'S 








SCHOOL 
MAPS. 














The BEST Maps. 


The GHEAPEST Maps. 
|The MOST USEFUL Maps. 


A Superior up-to-date School Wall Map, printed in Colours on 


| Cloth, Varnished, and strongly mounted on double-faced Rollers, 


together with a GRAYSTON’S B.B. MAP for Class 


| Teaching. 


Published Price of the TWO MAPS 10s. Gd. only. 
List of Maps on Application to the Publishers. 


‘Cannot fail to be very usefnl for Educational purposes.’—Sir CLEMENTS 
MarkuaM, K.C.B., President of the Royal Geographical Society. 


‘A most helpful device."—J. G. Forrester, Esq., F.R.G,S., Head Master, 
Tindal Street Board School, Birmingham. 


* Novel, clever, simple, useful.’—Practical Teacher. 


* Bids fair to create a revolution in the publication of School Maps.’—Aeard 
Teacher. 


ee 


LONDON: 
(. ARTHUR PEARSON, Ltd., Educational Publishers, 17 and 18, Henrietta St., W.C. 





WORKS by CHARLES G. LELAND, M.A. 


DRAWING AND DESIGNING. In a Series of 29 Lessons. 
Illustrations. Third Edition, much Enlarged. Feap. 4to., cloth, 28, 
‘It has a good equipment of plates, and the text is full of valuable hl, 

directions for Cooiunase. —Scotsman, 

WOOD CARVING.—With numerous Illustrations. Third Edition. Feap. 4to., 58. 
‘A splendid help for amateurs and those beginning the trade. Without excep- 
oa it is the best book I have read at present.’—Mr. T. J. Perrin, Instructor in 

Wood: carving at the People’s Palace. 

LEATHER-WORK. Stamped, Moulded, and ut. 
With numerous Illustrations. 58. 

‘A delightful addition to the series of practical manuals.’— 7imes. 
= WORK. Including Repoussé, Bent or Strip Work, Cut Sheet Met | 
Work, Nail or Knob, Wire, Easy Silver Ornament and Chasing Work, Wit 
numerous Illustrations. 58. 
PRACTICAL EDUCATION. A Work on Preparing the Memory, Developi ¢ 
Quickness of Perception, and Training the Constructive Faculties. Fourth 
Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 


CATALOGUE POST FREE, 


LONDON: WHITTAKER & Co., PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C. | 


WwW a many | | 


Cuir-Bouilli, Sewn, &c. 





Just Published. Price Sd. 


THE CLEAR AND COMPACT 
QUARTERLY SYLLABUS, 
RECORD AND REPORT BOOK, 


FOR BOYS’, GIRLS’, AND MIXED SCHOOLS, 


As vequired by the ‘ Revised Instructions’ of 1898. 





Arranged by an Inspector of Schools. 


| NELSON AND SONS, 35 & 36, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
PARKSIDE, EDINBURGH ; and NEW YORK. 


| of the French langu: shi but 


FOR 


SCHOLARSHIP STUDENTS 


AND R. |. U. MATRICULATION 
The Practical Teacher's 
Juxtalinear Translation 


OF 


EMILE SOUVESTRE’S 


Un Philosophe 2/- 
yous Les Toits 


WITH 


French Text, Explanatory Notes on Grammar, Idioms, &c. 


AND 


IMPORTANT HINTS to 
SCHOLARSHIP STUDENTS 


ALFRED D. G. BARRIBALL, B.A. (Lond)., 


Lecturer on Languages at the Westminster Fvataing College. 























This book is not intended to supersede the use of the dictionary, nor to 
discourage the .- a of a sound grammatical and idiomatic knowledge 


A GREAT DEAL OF USELESS EFFORT 

on the part of those who have little time at their dispos#l, and yet would fain 
acquire the power of sehting with comparative ease a French "work. For the sake 
of those young teachers and others to me an intimate acquaintance with the 
zrammar and idiom of French is i 


MANY VALUABLE NOTES HAVE BE BEEN INTRODUCED INTO THIS WORK. 


May be obtained through any Bookseller, or upon receipt of 2/- direct 
from the Office of ‘ The Practical Teacher,’ 33, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


er When writing to Advertisers, our Readers will oblige by mentioning ‘THE PRACTICAL TEACHER,’ 
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034 THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


THE NATIONAL SOCIETY’S DEPOSITORY. 

Object Teaching for the Standards. Standards I. to III. 
By W. Taylor. This is a very comprehensive manual containing 
nearly one hundred and fifty lessons in the form of full notes. In 
fact the information is so full that it would probably be found ad- 
visable in practice to subdivide many of the lessons. Those for 
each standard are arranged in three groups, one dealing with animal 
life, another with plants and trees, and a third with Common 
Objects and Properties of Bodies. In several cases a series of 
lessons treats of allied subjects in natural sequence ; thus in 
Standard III. we find a number of lessons on The House Fly, the 
Bee, the Spider, the Butterfly, etc. 

The volume contains an interesting introduction which gives a 
brief history of object teaching and its pioneers, a statement of its 
aims and principles, with useful setnadion on schemes of lessons, 
preparation, method, and modes of illustration. It has also four 
plates of coloured illustrations on a dark ground, and more than 
one hundred sketches in white on black, suitable for reproduction 
on the black-board. 


The whole work is likely to prove a valuable help, especially to 
young teachers. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO. 
The Application of Psychology to the Science of Education. 
Translated by Miss Mulliner, with a Preface by Miss 
Dorothea Beale. 


Early in this century, a wave of Pestalozzianism swept over 
Europe. It reached the shores of England, and according to 
some rumours, it worked considerable mischief. 

Later, a wave of Froebelianism, ‘big with blessings,’ broke 
over us. But the blessings it brought were not unmixed with 
evil. Systems, methods, and ideas always suffer in the hands 
of the ignorant and the unintelligent and the dishonest, and 
there are always restless teachers going about like the people 
of Athens, anxious ‘ either to tell or to hear some new thing.’ 

A third wave is on our horizon, which has already swept 
over Germany and America. It is called Herbartianism. It 
will bring fresh hope to many teachers, but in the hands of 
the charlatan it will also bring discredit. 

Teachers who wish to be prepared for the new wave must 
study. the writings of Herbart, and Miss Mulliner’s book 
affords English readers another opportunity of seeing what 
Herbart says himself on things educational. 

The ten consists of thirty-five letters written by Herbart to 
his friend Friedrich Griepenkerl. 

In these letters Herbart deals chiefly with the individual 
capacity of young people. He discusses ‘Innate Differences’ 
and ‘ Acquired Differences.’ 

Miss Beale, in the preface, states at the outset that educa- 
tional thinkers owe to Herbart clear views on the doctrine of 
apperception, and a clear enunciation of the unity of the mind 
as opposed to the old doctrine that it consists of many 
faculties. She says we find in Herbart 


‘the intellectual subtlety of Kant combined with the enthu- 
siasm of Fichte, and giving form to the practical philanthropy 
of Pestalozzi.’ 


She shows that the old prejudice 


‘which declared there was no such thing as a science and 
philosophy of education speaks no longer with so loud a voice,’ 


and that our psychologists and philosophers, like Ward, Sully, 
and Laurie, are beginning to turn their attention to questions 
which affect the child and its training. 

Miss Mulliner, in the Chart which she calls Herbart’s en- 
vironment, shows us 


‘the atmosphere of tumult and restlessness which surrounded 
the young philosopher.’ 


In his schoolboy days he was startled by the thunders of the 
French Revolution. Napoleon became Consul while Herbart 
was studying philosophy, and during his early days as pro- 
fessor at Géttingen Napoleon gained the battle of Jena. 
Fichte the ‘ firebrand of German patriotism,’ was the master 
whom the young Herbart revered in his student days at Jena. 
Froebel was taken from his work in education to fight against 
Napoleon in the campaign of 1813, while the great-hearted 
Pestalozzi, who inspired both Froebel and Herbart, was still 
struggling against social misery in Switzerland. } 








30 APOB 


use 


Kant’s works had revolutionized the world of philosophy, 
and Rousseau lived in his Emile, which book influenced al] 
educational thinkers. 

In her introduction, Miss Mulliner emphasises Herbart’s 
suggestiveness. 


* He never meant to bind men by hard and fast rules ; 
Rather, like Socrates, he would suggest new paths for us 
to try.’ 


She discusses Herbart’s ethical views and his educational 
aim. 
‘The one problem, the whole problem of education may be 
comprised in a single concept—morality .’ 


In discussing the Means of Education Miss Mulliner touches 
upon Herbart’s Metaphysics and Psychology. She shows the 
part played by Government, Instruction and Discipline in the 
training of a human being, and she discusses Herbart’s 
doctrine of interest. In attempting to show that there isa 
real analogy between the development of the race and the 
child, she gives some interesting examples of hieroglyphics, 
She discusses concentration and the five formal steps, and she 
draws up an English literature lesson from Spenser’s ‘ Faerie 
Queene’ to illustrate the teaching method of the latter. 

The introduction is perhaps too long. It contains too many 
quotations and references, which sometimes obscure the 
thought, but the careful reader will find in it the chief doctrines 
of Herbartian pedagogics. 

Herbart’s letters are well translated ; the style is clear and 
lucid. One does not feel, in reading them, as though one 
were looking for crystals in turgid waters. German ‘peda- 
gogical writings are full of involved constructions, unusual 
expressions, and psychological terms of peculiar difficulty, 
Translators frequently get befogged, and their English becomes 
heavy and obscure. Miss Mulliner has managed to steer 
clear of difficulties, and has preserved a clear English style 
throughout. 

In the introductory letters Herbart emphasises the necessity 
of home training in the family circle. He condemns Fichte’s 
golden dream of State Education, in which the pupils were to 
be severed from adult life and to form ‘a separate indepen- 
dent commonwealth.’ He points out that ‘evil barbaric 
tendencies’ must arise among boys shut off from adult in- 
fluences. Among the evils of the teaching in public schools, 
he mentions that 


‘children of mediocre brains go on for a long time mechazi- 
cally with what is required of them but they do 
not know how to use the knowledge they have gained, and 
lose it as soon as possible.’ 


He discusses the individual peculiarities of children. He says, 


‘the inborn is a heirloom ; the habits acquired in earliest 
years are a dowry.’ 


Among the innate differences he considers 


Physiological, 
Psycho-Physiological, 
Psychological. 


These occupy the main bulk of his letters. He discusses 
acquired differences in the last five letters. It is interesting 
to note the importance he attaches to the observation of 
children in their early years. At that period he says the 


‘rule of determined egotism has not established itself 
At this time they practise the least concealment; their 
speech and actions are the immediate expression of their 
fancies. If impartial and accurate observations of that early 
age were passed on to the tutor of later years, we should then 
see more easily and more certainly what was to be expected 
from the pupil’s disposition and activity.’ 


WHITTAKER AND CO. 


Practical Millinery. By Jessie Ortner. As we had previously 
done a fair amount of amateur millinery, we were rather curious to 
see the contents of this technical manual, especially as it .was the 
first book of the kind we had met with. We were pleased to find it 
a thoroughly ‘ practical’ work, and can recommend it as a cheap 
half-crown’s worth to anybody who wishes to gain useful hints for 
home millinery, or to teach the princivles of the art to classes of 
adults, 
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erbart’s IN THE SCHOLASTIC PROFESSION. my 
A HEAD MISTRESS'S OPINION. i 
Dear Str, 2, ALEXANDRA ViLLAs, Tue Green, SOUTHALL, MIpDLEseEx. 
_ ota ; I on 4 ~ 4 quite safely, and am exceedingly pleased with the manner in which the 
s for us alteration has been effectec : 
At bw east am glad to say chat my watch still gives perfect satisfaction, and is still the ee 
envy of all who have seen it. ¢ 
— was rather amused that you should thank me for my continued patronage, seeing that in sendin ' 
tio al y P & 
cation to you I only serve myself. You always give honest value for money, and you may rest assured that 
when I can afford to purchase I shall alwayg come ‘to’ you first, and when I require anything altered 
2 may be or repaired it will always be forwarded to Bur house. 
. I shall be pleased at any time to show anyone anything which I have purchased from you, or to 
recommend your house if needful. 
Please make any use you please of this letter. F a yours, \ 
touches GENIE THOMPSON, bmg 
ows the Head Mistress, ‘aenaet Bridge School, Southall. 
. se, 
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lerbart’s sainniih Tue Cen a - Home County Truant Scnoot, aie 
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) g ) ‘ { 
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.* Faerie whole time he was away. time. , P é ; 
, Yours faithfully, Yours faithfully, 4 4 
. , WM. BE AUMONT. ALFRED H. CLAYTON, 
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ure the GEM for the PRICE. 
snec HiGu Scuoot, GLAIspALE, * Regular readers of the Gir’s’ and Infants’ vf ’ 
Joctrines GrosmMontT, YORKS. EXTRACT 4 . Mistress are familiar with what our office boy pat a 
A SAM PI E = = 1st Nov., 1897. from * calls the ‘ yy advertisement.” Some months Vo , 
“lear : a Dear Srr, ‘ ’ ‘ago Mr. J - Masters, of Hope House, Rye, 4 i, 
“lear and I received the watch Girls’ and | * Sussex, sent us one of his watches. We ee 5 = ; 
ugh one safely, and was very pleased Infants’ ‘ own that when we saw the pretty little time 
un peda- ) | E | | E RS = with it. Mistress.’ ‘ keeper ticking away in its luxurious plush case - . : 
unusual I will certainly show and ° “we were suspicious, but our suspicions were 
= recommend it to my friends. 15th Jan., ‘ unfounded altogether so.—The watch has x ; 
lifficulty. REC E | VE D DAI | YY I think it a little gem for the 1898 ‘gone” splendidly, and is a credit to its a Lee { 
a rice. Yours truly, — * vendor.’ , ; 
becomes . CLARA TATE. 
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The SCHOOL BOARD CHRONICLE 
says :—‘ They are the finest set of Word 
Building Sheets we remember to have 


seen. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 





ROYAL CROWN 
WORD-BUILDING SHEETS 


FOR INFANT CLASSES. 


A GRADED SERIES OF WORD LISTS 


Arranged according to SOUND 
and SPELLING. 








THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


NEW EDITION. _ 55th YEAR OF PUBLICATION. 








Wightman’s 
Arithmetical @ 
Table Book, 


Embraces the principal Tables thag 

Should necessarily be acquired by 

the student in all grades. A mesg 
compact and useful book. | 


CROWN !6mo, 48 pages, 
PRICE ONE PENNY. 








Reduced Fac-Simile of Cover. 











Many Million copies of this valuable werk 
have been sold. 
MAY BE HAD OF 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & co., LTD., 
Stationers’ Hall Court and Paternoster Row ; 
OF THE PRINCIPAL SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES, 


AND OF THE PUBLISHERS, 


WIGHTMAN & CO., Westminster Press, Regency Street, London, $.W, 





Printed in Red and Black on tough Manilla Paper. 
Twelve Sheets (size 42 inches by 30} inches). 
Mounted on One Roller, to turn over. 


Price 10s. Gd. the Set. 








2 This set of twelve large sheets, printed in red 
and black and mounted on a specially convenient form 
of roller, presents ‘a graded series of word lists 
arranged according to sound and spelling.’ 


At the head of Sheet One are printed the two-letter 
combinations made by the short vowels being followed 
by and d@. Below are five columns headed in red, a#, 
et, it, ot, ut; and in the columns are given all the com- 
mon monosyllables made by placing one or two con- 
sonants in front of the respective combinations. All 
the other similar combinations are treated in the same 
way, and each sheet contains, in very bold solid type, 
from sixty to eighty words. The words which depart 
from the rule of sound illustrated on any sheet are 
placed at the foot as exceptions. In this way children 
may be taught in good-sized classes to recognise practi- 
cally every monosyllabic word they are likely to meet 
with in a school reading-book. 

The sheets will serve equally well as aids to 
teaching, reading, and spelling, whatever 
system may be adopted, and such helps cannot 
fail to prove effective in laying in infant classes and the 
lower standards of schools for older children a good 
foundation on which the subject of word-building may 
be developed on a thoroughly rational plan. 

This series may be safely described as 
the finest set of word-building sheets yet 
published, and can be strongly recom- 
mended for adoption in every infant school. 
The sheets are of large size, the exercises 
carefully graded, and printed in bold, clear 


’ type, upon a paper stout and tough enough 


to stand the wear of the schoolroom. 


T.NELSON & SONS,35 & 36, Paternoster Row, London, E.C.; 
EDINBURGH ; and NEW YORK. 
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ROYAL UNIVERSITY. 
= a THE 
ROYAL IRISH CORR. COLL 
HAVE BEEN SUCCESSFUL AT THESE EXAMS., 


INCLUDING 


HONOURS and an EXHIBITION. 
At last Exam. nearly 15 per cent, of whole list were our pupils, 
PRELIMINARY COURSES in Latin and French. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES OF THIS DEGREE: 
(x) Course well graded. (2) Choice of Subjects at final Exams. (3) Fees very moderate, 


GUIDE TO THE ROYAL UNIVERSITY OF IRELAND, 


With QUESTIONS at SUMMER MATRIC. EXAM., with MODEL SOLUTIONS 
Price 1s., Post Free. 


LES ENFANTS D’EDOUARD. 
Vocabulary in order of the Text, with Test Papers. Price 1s., Post Free. 








Apply, SECRETARY, R.I.C.C., Lightoliffe, HALIFAX. 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


SPrs-o 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST — SUPPER. 


UNITARIAN READING—FREE. 


‘God and Man’ 











STOPFORD BROOKE ove ove ove oe 
MARTINEAU .. ‘Five Points of Christian Faith’ 
PAGE HOPPS ‘What is the Bible?’ 


These Publications sent free ; also information on Unitarianism. 


Apply by letter to 


Miss F. HILL, 43, CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, HAMPSTEAD, &. 
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Curwen’s Announcements. 


HOW 70 TEACH THE STAFF NOTATION TO | _  SECUAAn, wammoniuys musre 
TONIC SOL-FA PUPILS. THE HARMONIUM ALBUM. 


Containing Fourteen Choruses and other movements from popular Operas, 
By EDWARD MASON, Mus.B. 


Marches, National Airs, and Six Instrumental pieces by Sreriten Heiier 
Teachers of to-day have so much to teach that they must be saved trouble. 


Arranged by Percy J ackMAN, 
Method must be clearly laid down, so that facts may be rapidly transferred to 


List of the Pieces, 
the minds of the children. ‘Time cannot be spent in hunting up plans, illustra- Allegro Molto in D minor—Angelus from Maritana—Anvil Chorus from 
jons, exercises, and schemes. ‘These must be ready to hand. 








Trova tere—Cheer for the Sons of Toil—Chorus from Martha—Deut in D— 


Mr. Mason, who is himself teaching staff notation in elementary schools, da Gipsy Ch TUS from Bohemian Girl—March from Nerma—Marech of the 
by day, has he ere put everything pat for the teacher. ‘The book is divided into Meu of H irlech —M: rseiliaise Hymn—Melody in ¢ Moder: ato in D minot 
Lessons. In each Lesson, the Subject Matter ani Method or Peasants’ Wedding March—Prayer from Masanie/lo—Prelude to 3rd Act of 

stration are given in parallel columns, and the Blackboard La Tran fata Rule, Britannia —Scherzo in B minor—Selection from La 
rete at the end represents what the pupils ‘should : ictually have learnt. Traviata—Tarantelle — Washington Post March. 
At the end of the Lessons are 164 Practical Exercises to be copied on Price 18. 6d 1s. 6d. 


tothe board and sung. This book is a teacher's time-saver. The staff notation 
igcoming, and teachers must have it. 


. Price 2s. NEW SCHOOL CHORUSES. 


, si ae The Divwer. 
THIS DAY. SEVENTH EDITION. E. J. gg emery mg, for S.C., by ~—— J 1AN, O.N,, ad; 


Sol-fa, 1d. Choruses for Equal | oices, No. 
THE SCHOOL MUSIC TEACHER. 


The Song of the enn: 
By JOHN EVANS, and W. G. McNAUGHT. 


May GILuinGcron'’s stirring verses, as published in the /’ad/ M/adi Gasette. 
This new edition contains the’ requirements for staff notation lately added 
optionally to the School Teacher's Music Certificate. A new appendix to the F : é 
work, by Dr. McNaught, explains the relation of the Tonic Sol-fa to the Staff For S.C., with side-drum obligato. Music by E. Ouseney Griverr, 
Notati mm, aun d shows the amount of Staff Notation knowledge expected by the O.N., 3d.; Sol-fa, 1d. Choruses for igual Voices, No. 480. 


Code when the relation between the notations is taught. ‘Some valus mm com- 
ments for teachers and suggestions for class practice are included. } On the Banks of Allan Water. 
C. E. Horn’s favourite Song, for S.C. by Percy JAcKMAN. Good part 


Price 2s. 6d. | writing. oO N,, ad.; Sol-fa, 1d. Chornuses of Equal Voices, No. 490 





Do you hear my summons hammer 
Through the crackle and the clamour, 
Do you feel my throb and thrill? 


LONDON: J. CURWEN & SONS, Lrov., 8 & 9, WaRwICK LANE, E.C. 

















THE 


Williams Typewriter. 


Prints Like a Press—No Blur—No Ribbons. 
Writes in Plain Sight—Manifolds. 
Cuts Stencils—Rapid. Noiseless—Strong. 
Guaranteed all over. Books sent. 
Inspection Invited. 





New Line Locking Device and other Improvements, 








DuBLIN: 5, Upper Ormond Quay. | EpinpurGou: 11a, Shandwick Place. 
GLasGow : Lancashire Ins. Buildings, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE: 41, Mosley 
Renfield Street. Street. 
LivERPOOL : 15, Lord Street. MANCHESTER : 3, Ridgefield. 
CARDIFF : 129, Bute Street. BRISTOL : 5, Clare Street. 
. LreEps : 3, Park Lane. BIRMINGHAM : 15, Herald Chambers, 
Contractors to Her Majesty's Covernment. LEICESTER : 64, Rutland Street. \nd in all Foreign Countries. 


Books and Specimens free on application. 


WILLIAMS TYPEWRITER COMPANY FOR EUROPE, 
104, NEWGATE STREET, LONDON. 
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BLACKIE’S SCHOOL SERIES, 


“Beractly Suited ‘to the New [188 [1898 Code, 








New Series of General Readers with Coloured Pictures. New Series of Science Readers with Coloured Pictures, 


THE PALMERSTON READERS, NEWTON SCIENCE READER 


Containing New Illustrations*in Black-and-White and in Colour, New 
Reading Lessons, New Grammar Lessons, New Composition Lessons, 


| 
and New Word-Building Lessons. 


Edited by ‘WILLIAM FURNEAUX. 
THE SIGHT AND SOUND PRIMERS. Cloth Covers. 


First Primer. 4d. | Infants’ First Reader. 6d, 
Second Primer. 5d. Infants’ Second Reader. 7d, 


An endeavour has. been,made in this Series of Science Re 
provide lessons which will attract children and excite in them 
interest in natural objects, The books may be conveniently used 





THE READERS. Strongly bound in Cloth Board: as ordinary Keaders.” 
First Book. 9d. Fourth Book. 1s. 4d. Strongly Bound in Cloth Boar: 
Second Book. 10d. | Fifth Book. 1s. 6d. Infant Reader. 8d. Book II. 4s. 
Third Book. 1s. Sixth Book. Jn preparation. | Book I. 10d. Book III. Jn preparation, 





THE WARWICK ~—- BLACKIE’S | THE CENTURY 
HISTORY — OBJECT-LESSON AND GEOGRAPHY READE 


FOR SCHEME A. Profusely Illusi:ated with Pictures, Plaz 
SCIENCE READERS. | and Coloured Maps 


Profusely Illustrated, large type. Standard I.—M: PI d, 
a : Suited for Object Lesson or Science . Readers andar —Maps, Plans, &c. §& 

No : Simple Stories bd. under the New Code. Fully Illustrated, Standard II.—Geog graphical Terms, &e. 
No. II.-Simple Stories. 10d. ait? etraneie béundiin ciate: © Standard, III.—England and Wales. 4g 
No. IlI.-—-Stories to A D. 1485. 1s. adi Standard IV.—British Isles, &c. 4, 4d, 
No. IV.--Stories from 1485 to 1688 is. 4d. | No. I.—Tales and Talks on Common | Standard V.—Europe. 4s. 6d. 
No Vv Stories from 1688. 1s. 6d. Standard VI.—The. British Colonies. 4, 
No. VI.—English History, B.C. 55 to 

A.D. 16 1s. 6d 
No. VII.—Eng lish History, 1603 to Pre- 

sent Day is. 9d. 


Things. Part I. 8d. 


No. II.—Tales and Talks on Common | Standard VII.—United States. 1s, 9d. 


Things. Part Il. 10d. | —— . - —_. 


No. III.—Seaside and Wayside ; or, The | . 
Young Scientists. _ Is. BLACK| F § 


No. IV.—The Young Mechanics. 1s. 4d. 


| 
THE CENTURY —_| 2, te, xoune cnemisss. »» w. | DOMESTIC ECONON 
| 





| No. VI.--Lessons on Living. A Reading : 
H ISTORY READERS Book in Physiology and Hygiene. By H. Rowzan 
s WAKEFIELD. 18, 6d. ad 
FOR SCHEME B. ; ALSO With Numerous Original Illustrations 
Fully IMlustrated with Pictures and Portraits. | A SPECIAL COURSE IN BA TURAL No. I.—Home Stories. Part | 
the Rev. Tueopore Woop, F.E.S. ‘ “Y | No. II.—Home Stories. Part II. ...° ‘f 
Standard —_1.—Simple Stories. | BE, pone Ap we | No. III.—Tiny Housewives... .../ 
Standard  1J.—Simple Stories ; 10d. | No. 1V.—Our Friends of the:Farm. 1s, 4d. No. IV.—Little Mothers ... °... . 8 
Standard ITI. I'welve Stones... is. Od- | No. V.—Animal and Plant Life. Part I. No. V.—Young Housekeepers... 16 
Standard 1V.—iwenty Stories + is. 4d. Is. 6d. No. VI.—Helping Hands... ... ... t& 
Standard V Phe fudor Period is. 6d. No. VI.—Animal and Plant Life. Part II. No,VII.—Young Nurses an 
Standard VI (he Stuart Period is. 6d. is. 6d 
Standard VII rl Hanoverian : 





Period ~~ #66)" THE OBJECT-LESSON HANDBOOK. | STORIES FOR 


+i 4h A Companion to ‘ Blackie’s Object- Lesson and 
} 


“THE RALEIGH Sait RSS |THE ‘sowoo.a0a 
HISTORY READERS. ASAE? ee she 


Charmingly Ilh 
¢ for Schools which 


Se ETE” QBIECT-LESSON 


Dot. Preliminary Infant Read 
Spot. For Infants’ 2nd Class . 
Ned and Ted. Infants’ 2nd Cli 





Standard IV ['wenty Stories and Bio- Stories for Infants... «+ 

g at is. 4d. . i SHEETS First Book of Stories 
Standard V.—Twenty Stories and Biographies | : Second Book of Stories... 

frot to pre is. 6d. Victoria, | In 3 Sets, for Standards I. II., and III., each | Third Book of Stories 1s 
St: — ivi ne —— fay ” Set containing 25 Sheets in leather-board | Fourth Book of Stories . 1s. 


St ‘dat ivil box. Price - 8s. 6d. each Set. Fifth Book of Stories 1S 
ane C 


LONDON: BLACKIE & SON, LIMITED, 50, OLD BAILEY 
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